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CHAPTER I. 

The winter of 1836-37 passed at San 
Sebastian without any event of interest- 
very severe weather, heavy snow-storms, 
biting frost. 

Outpost and mere routine duty were 
the order of the day ; and nothing worth 
notice took place imtil the beginning 
of March 1837 when a combined move- 
ment against the Carlists was deter- 
mined on. 

The object of this movement was to drive 
the enemy from the provinces of Biscay 

VOL. n. B 
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and Gulpuscoa into Navarre, and there 
overpower and crush them. 

To effect this object, General Espartero, 
who, after the affair at Luchana, liad pushed 
forward, and had his head-quarters at Du- 
rango, was to march with forty thousand 
men upon Tolosa. At the same time the 
Legion, under General Evans, and the Spa- 
niards, imder General Jauregui, were to 
attack and force the Carlist lines in front 
of San Sebastian, and march by way of 
Hemani to join General Espartero. 

A third column, under General Irribarren, 
was at the same time to march from Pam- 
peluna by the pass up the Dos Hermanos 
and Lecumberri, and also effect a junction 
with Espartero at Tolosa. 

Thus it will be seen that, assuming the 
combined movements to be properly and 
successfully carried out, the Carlists would 
have been assailed upon tlirce differ^it 
points at the same time, and that the at- 
tacking forces would move upon three lines, 
converging from the north-east, south-east, 
and west, upon a common centre. 
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Greneral Espartero (the Conde Ln- 
chana) had forty thousand men ; Generals 
Evans and Janregui had fourteen thousand ; 
Genial Irribarren had fifteen thousand, 
making a total of sixty-nine thousand 
troops in the three attacking columns, 
besides large reserves at Yittoria, Pampe- 
luna, and elsewhere. 

The Carlists had about thirty-thousand 
men, all told, in the three provinces. The 
insurrectionary force in Catalonia, under 
Cabrera, eould give them no aid. 

The Cariists had the advantage of 
operating upon the inna* and smaller 
radios^ Their position relatively to the 
Christinos being, on a small scale, somewhat 
similar to that c^ the late army of the de- 
funct Southern Ccmfederacy, and that of 
our forces not very dissimilar to that of the 
Federals while endeavouring to orush their 
opponents. 

The physical featixres of the country to 
be penetrated by the Christinos was in 
favour of the C^lists, abounding in high 
mountain ridges and natural fortifications. 

B 2 
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They were easy of defence against a very 
superior force. 

The inhabitants of the country to be 
traversed were wholly and entirely in the 
Carlist interest. The Carlists had their 
principal force, about twenty thousand men, 
massed in front of our intrenchments at San 
Sebastian, orquarteredatandaboutHemani. 

A small Carlist force watched the pass of 
the Dos Hermanos, between Pampeluna 
and Lecumberri. 

Another small detachment observed the 
movements of the Conde de Luchana near 
the Durango road to Tolosa. 

On the morning of the 10th of March, 
1837, at daylight, General Evans, with the 
principal portion of the Legion, attacked 
the centre of the Carlist position at the 
hill Emitza Gtma. 

The attacking force consisted of the 
1st, 3rd, 6th, and 9th regiments of the 
Legion, the Chapelgorris, and the Spanish 
regiment Segovia. The remaining regi- 
ments of the Legion were divided between 
the position of Alsa, on the left, and that of 
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Puyo, on the right ; and with these were 
brigaded several Spanish corps of Jauregui's 
force, the Jaen, Oviedo, Saragossa, and 
other regiments. 

The attacking column, imder cover of a 
heavy fire of artillery, advanced at a run, 
and, after an obstinate resistance, carried 
the intrenched position at Emetza, and, 
driving the enemy down the reverse slopes 
of the hill, forced him back over the Ure- 
mea (across which he had several pontoon- 
bridges), to the village of Layola, in the 
valley of that name. 

Two brigades then descended from near 
Puyo, and, joining the troops that had car- 
ried the Emetza, at the same time leaving 
a force to watch the river, brought up their 
right shoulders, and, facing towards Ayar- 
zun, a village on the high-road from Her- 
nani to France, vift Yrun. The line having 
changed front to the left, advanced up the 
valley by the right bank of the Uremea, 
until it was pivoted upon Alsa, when, being 
joined by the troops massed on that point, 
the whole pressed forward to seize Ayar- 
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sBiin and the high-road from Hemoni to 
France. This manoeuyre, if effected, would 
have enabled General Evans to have turned 
the right of the Carlist intrenchments at 
the venta of Qriamendi, by at least four 
miles, and he would have been able to 
march straight upon Hemani by way of 
Astigarraga, avoiding all the Carlist field- 
works, and his left flank would have been 
secured by the river Uremea and the bridge 
ofAstigarraga. 

The Garlists, who had also changed the 
front of their troops in the Layola valley, 
fell back towards the Oyarsnn road, with 
their right near the village of Renteria, 
their centre upon a high stony hill just in 
front of the village of Oyarzun, and their 
left near to the village of Astigarraga. 

The Christine troops boldly attacked the 
Carlist centre at the stony hill near Ayar- 
gun ; but so difficult was the nature of the 
ground, so obstinate the defence of the 
Carlists, tliat this hill, the key of the po- 
sition, could not be carried; and, despite 
of repeated attempt, night came on, the 
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Carlists still holding their own. The at- 
tempt to reach Hemani by Oyarzun was 
then abandoned; the right of the Chris- 
tino line was thrown back nearly parallel 
to the western face of Emetza ; pontoon* 
bridges were thrown across the Uremea; 
and, on the morning of the 11th of March, 
the village of Layola was occupied in force, 
«nd preparations were made to carry the 
intrenchments of the Oriamendi by the 
eastern slopes of that hill. 

The battle of the 10th of March, as re- 
garded the Oyarzmi position, had been a 
disastrous one, nearly a thousand being 
killed and wounded, officers and men ; and 
again tiie hospitals, churches, and con- 
vents, as well as many private houses, w»e 
filled with wounded men. 

On the morning of the 12th the Carlists 
made an attack in force upon our centre in 
the Layola valley. 

About an hour before daylight a heavy 
fixe of artillery was opened by the enemy 
upon our troops, and a brigade of CSiapel- 
churris dashed at them with the bayonet. 
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The Chapelchurris drove our people back, 
and captured a battery of artillery; but 
at this critical moment Lieutenant Esma- 
tinger, a young Canadian officer of our 
regiment, and aide-de-camp to General 
Jockmus, the quarter-master-general of the 
Legion, arrived at the spot, and, rallying 
the discomfited men, he led them back at 
the pas de charge^ and succeeded in recap- 
turing the whole of the guns, and driving 
the Carlists back to their former position. 

Very heavy rain fell during that day 
and the following, rendering the ground in 
the Layola valley very heavy for artillery 
and cavalry, and even difficult for infantry . 
The ground about Layola is at most times 
swampy. 

About mid-day on the 14th the Carlists 
made another attempt on our centre, which 
was again repulsed. 

On the morning of the 15th of March, 
at daybreak, General Evans advanced to 
attack the intrenchments of the Oriamendi. 
On our right, by Puyo, a strong feint was 
made. 
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Parallel with the fort of Puyo the Car- 
lists had an intrenched work crossing the 
Hemani road. The highway was broken, 
and a trench had been dug ten or twelve 
feet deep and equally wide, armed with 
strong stockades of timber. Behind this 
trench was a loopholed parapet, the whole 
flanked by crenellated tambours. 

At daylight several batteries of horse- 
artillery galloped along the causewayed 
road by the Molino, and, taking groimd to 
the right and left, unlimbered, and opened 
a rapid and sharp fire of round and canister 
on the Oarlist advanced posts. 

The 7th and 10th regiments of the Legion 
then carried the works with the bayonet. 

The trench was filled and the road ren- 
dered practicable. 

A feint was made to attack the Oria- 
mendi on the right. 

In the meantime the remainder of the 
Legion and several Spanish regiments ad- 
vanced in an irregular echelon across the 
swampy ground in the Layola valley to- 
wards the eastern slopes of Oriamendi. 
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Ther were obsdnate] j opposed. The 
ground was difficult and the struggle des- 
perate ; but, foot by foot, the Legion men, 
admirabiT handled by Grenenl Evans, 
Greoeral Jockmus, Colonel De Laucj, and 
Sir Graspard Le ManJiant, the adjutant- 
general, and the r^imental offices, am- 
tinned to gain ground, and had arriTed so 
near the enemy's trenches that the word 
was momentarily expected for the charge, 
when General Evans altered his mind, and, 
ordering his men to lie down where they 
were, galloped to the right, and directed 
the troops there to attack the Carlists on 
the north-western slopes of the Oriamendi. 

The attack was made, and r^ulsed again 
and again, and ultimately relinquished. 

General Evans then retiumed to his ori- 
ginal ground; and, when it was nearly 
dark, the word was given. The Legion 
men dashed at the intrenchments, and car- 
ried them in brilliant style. The troops 
were led nobly on by Colonel Oliver De 
Lancy, who fell, mortally wounded, in the 
moment of victory. 
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As a proof of the strange presentiment 
entertained by many officers and men as 
to the time and manner of their deaths, I 
may n^ention that, many months before, 
Colonel De Lancy pointy out this very 
spot as the place where he £dio«ld &11. 

It is still stranger that he was not then 
even in the service, but had resigned, and 
only returned to the Legion after the 5di 
of May. 

Colonel De Lancy was an offiow of most 
brilliant talent, universally beloved by all 
who knew him. His amenity and urbanity 
of manner were equalled only by his lion- 
hearted courage. 

The intrenchments carried, our people 
rushed to the summit of the hill and cap- 
tured six guns. The troops on our right 
at onoe advanced and seized the works on 
that side. 

The troops bivouacked that night on 
Oriamendi, on the Hemani side. 

All this time the Count of Luchana, who 
ought to have been nigh to Tolosa, had 
made Httle or no prepress. What Cuesta 
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was to Lord Wellington in the old war, 
Espartero was to General Evans in this ease. 

Although unopposed, he advanced but a 
couple of marches from Durango, and then, 
halting his troops, remained inactive, leav- 
ing it to General Evans and Irribarren to 
fight it out. 

Various reasons were given for this in- 
action of Espartero. There was the usual 
talk of treachery and jealousy; but the 
most charitable construction is that Espar- 
tero considered it so easy a matter that he 
wished to leave all the credit to Generals 
Evans and Irribarren. This was magnani- 
mous of him, doubtless; but it is question- 
able, as he had the bulk of the operatmg 
force with him, and his advent to Tolosa 
was the gist of the whole arrangement, 
whether ho was justified in this extreme 
liberality in meting out the laurels. In 
war, as in other matters, men should be 
just before they are generous. 

General Evans and his men had been 
fighting almost incessantly fix>m the 10th 
to the 15th of March, and had so £Bur per- 
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formed their share of the movement in 
storming the Carlist works in their front. 
It was the hardest nut — ^it had been well 
cracked; it remained only for Espartero 
to take out and eat the kernel ; apparently, 
his appetite was too &stidious. Meantime 
the Carlists, made aware of his inactivity, 
performed an exploit that deserves to rank, 
both in conception and execution, among 
the most brilliant of military achievements 
of any age or coimtry. 

After contending obstinately with Gene- 
ral Evans's division, with which they were 
engaged more or less obstinately every 
day from the 10th to the 15th, and being 
seriously worsted on the evening of the 
15th at Oriamendi, the Carlist troops, 
leaving only a small detachment in our 
front at Hemani, to the number of about 
twenty thousand, marched during the night 
of the Idth from Hemani and its neigh- 
bourhood, through Tolosa and Lecumberri, 
to the pass of the Dos Hermanos, on the 
Fampelima road, a distance of five-and- 
twenty miles. 
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They reaehed the Dos Hermanos earij 
on the morning of the 16th, just as 
General Irribarren's cohunn, coming firom 
Pampelima, had entered it. The Carlists 
at once fell upon this force with orer- 
whelming impetuosity, and, apparent!}^ 
nothing wearied with their rapid march, 
were so vigorous and determined in their 
attack tliat Irribarren's people were utterly 
defeated and routed. They fled in the 
utmost disorder to Pampeluna. 

The Carlist troops, having thus disposed 
of Irribarren, without resting after all iliis 
desperate exertion, which, it must be re- 
membered, included their fighting against 
us all day on the 15th, marching all night, 
and a desperate affray with Irribarren's 
men, who, despite their inferior numbers 
and the surprise of the attack, fought well, 
— after all thi^ exliausting work, they turned 
their faces ogain towards Hemani, which, 
by rapid marching, such as few troops 
could have accomplished when fresh, they 
reached by mid-day on the 16th. They 
had now done enough to immortalize them 
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as soldiers ; but the crowning glory of their 
brilliant feat was yet to be performed. 

The morning of the 16th of March 
broke bright and genial as a May day on 
the Oriamendi hill, where the Legion 
troops, shaking off the effects of a heavy 
night's rain, were cooking their breakfast, 
quietly awaiting the news, so eagerly ex- 
pected, of Espartero's arrival at Tolosa. 

On the Carlist side all was strangely 
quiet ; nothing was visible of their force 
but a picket on the Santa Barbara heights, 
and another near the bridge of Astigarraga. 

The view firom Oriamendi was one of 
the loveliest, as well as the grandest that 
can be conceived. In gently undulating 
sweeps covered with emerald verdure, or 
in a high state of tillage, the ground sloped 
away gradually until within three-quarters 
of a mile of Hemani. Magnificent trees 
and grand old Basque farm-houses adorned 
the landscape. The river Uremea wan- 
dered, glittering like silver in the valley, 
through meadows covered with brilliant 
turf. In the bottom the old town, with its 
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white houses, green jalousies, and its tall 
chnrch spire, nestling among glorious old 
chestnut-tiees, looked an inyiting welcome 
to the weary soldier. In the background 
rose grand and lofty ranges of mountains, 
their tops covered with snow. To the 
right of Hemani, dose to the river, the 
village and bridge of Astigarraga were 
plainly visible. Our left rested on this 
village ; we had a picket on the bridge. 

The troops lureakfiBisted and waited 
anxiously the order to march into Hemani ; 
for so certain was everybody that we 
should occupy the place without opposi- 
tion that I heard a knot of staff officers 
discussing what they should have for 
dinner there at the posada. 

Hemani is not a fortified town ; its de- 
fences are in the positions surrounding it. 

All remained quiet until about eleven 
o'clock, when a smartish little affairoccurred 
between a squadron of our regiment and 
one of Carlist lancers. The latter, seeing a 
lotof Chapelgorris, skirmishers, impudently 
pushing close up to the wooden gate of the 
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town, made a dash at them, but were driyen 
back by our people, and the Carlist officer, 
a colonel of cavalry, was taken prisoner. 
In this affair two of onr officers, Captain 
Jennyns and the Baron Stutterheim, very 
much distinguished themselves. They took 
the colonel almost at the gates of Hemani, 
under a withering fire of musketry. 

Shortly after this I noticed that the 
heights of Santa Barbara were becoming 
crowded with Carlist soldiers; and about 
half-past twelve an apparently interminable 
column of Carlists filed out of the Tolosa 
gate of Hemani, and took their way towards 
the bridge of Astigarraga. I mentioned this 
to an old staff officer. ^^It is the Carlists 
evacuating the town, and making their 
escape to the mountains," replied the gen- 
tleman of the cocked-hat, sententiously. I 
fancied the enemy looked more like attack 
than retreat ; but at twenty years of age 
one is not supposed to think when there is 
a cocked-hat present. 

About three hours before this General 
Evans, after some consultation, had de- 
void. II. c 
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spatched General Jauregui, witii his little 
division of six thousand men^ to make a 
sweep wide of the Carlist left at Santa 
Barbara — ^I suppose with the view of out- 
flanking the town and heights, while the 
Legion advanced by the high-road. It was 
a fatal mistake — ^I could see it as a mere 
boy — a mistake under any circumstance ; 
because, if the Carlists had not been rein- 
forced as they were, there was no occa- 
sion for the movement — ^they would have 
evacuated the position on our approach. 
Being reinforced, the false move divided our 
small force, by a great gap of nearly six 
miles, in the very centre, and either por- 
tion was at the mercy of the enemy. Had 
Jauregui remained we should not have 
taken Hcmani, but we should have avoided 
disaster. 

However, no general is wise at all hours, 
I suppose, any more than any other man ; 
and Jauregui was detached, General Evans 
leaving himself witli about nine thousand 
men, including the British Royal Marines. 

About one o'clock, from the rocky heights 
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of Santa Barbara came a long, low^ wailing 
note of many field-bugles. It was borne 
across the valley to us with a strange and 
ominoxiS; but prolonged and musical sound. 
This signal had barely ceased ttrhen from 
the Carlist left of Santa Barbara rushed a 
mighty cloud of skirmishers, followed by a 
dense column of Navarrese infantry. 

In ten minutes they had cut the commu- 
nication between Jauregui and the Legion. 
On they rushed like an avalanche, driving 
our people like sheep before them ; so com- 
pletely were the Legion infentry outnum- 
b^ed and overpowered. 

In twenty minutes the Carlists were on 
the south-west slopes of Oriamendi in 
overwhelming numbers ; and the guns of 
the British royal artillery were in sore 
jeopardy of capture, as they were in heavy 
ground, and the bullock-drivers deserted 
them. 

The Carlists were swarming up the hill 
by thousands, in loose skirmishing order. 
If they succeeded in turning the bend of 
the road at the foot of Oriamendi, not only 
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was Jaureg^ lost, but our communication 
with San Sebastian was cut. 

At this moment, while our regiment 
charged the advancing Carlists, C!olonel 
Owen, of the British Royal Marines, 
brought his battalion into action, with such 
effect as to hold the advancing Carlists 
completely in check. In vain their officers 
led them on with the most heroic devotion 
— the ceaseless rolling street-fire of the 
marines laid them low by hundreds. The 
guns and the position were both saved, and 
Jauregui escaped. 

In the meantime the column I have 
spoken of as filing out of the rear of Her* 
nani had reached the bridge-head of Asti- 
garraga. At once it dashed at our picket 
of the 1st regiment, overpowered it, seized 
and crossed the bridge, and took possession 
of the village. Again we were at fault. 
The Ist regiment was a long way firom 
any support available in time to aid it. 
The Carlists fell upon this devoted corps 
with 80 rude a shock, and in such numbers, 
that their resistance was hopeless ; and the 
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regiment was annihilated, but eighty men 
escaping from it. The rest lay weltering 
in their blood, by a low fexm-honse, that 
every Legion man must remember, close 
to the village. In this house were some 
wounded men, who were also ruthlessly 
slain. 

The Carlists next attacked the 3rd 
and 6th regiments with equal Unpetuosity, 
though not with a like disastrous result. 
Both these corps, however, were driven 
back with great slaughter up the south- 
eastern slopes of Oriamendi, while a strong 
body of the enemy made for Layola, with 
the object of seizing the pontoon-bridge and 
cutting us off from Passages. A squadron 
of our regiment here did good service by 
riding at top speed and arriving at the 
pontoon-bridge before the Carlists, they cut 
it away. 

Jauregui, pending this terrible reverse 
to our people, had made his escape by 
Lugarriz, and at once took the road to San 
Sebastian, and, crossing the Uremea, took 
up our old line from the Queen's battery to 
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Aka, thus aecnnzig oar base. The Legioo, 
znoantune, managed to hold its owb until 
as8urod of JauregnTs safety. The guns 
on Oriamendi were Hien spiked ; and we 
retroatod by the higt-poad to our old 
ground niiar Pnyo. 

The nig-ht of the 16£h of March found us 

just whej^ we were on the morning of the 

10th, aftoT fflx days' severe fighting, and 

after su^aining a signal defeat — brought 

about^ it is clear, by three causes. The 

first waa the inactivity of the Conde de 

Luchana ; the second was the activity of 

the Carlists ; the third was the fiital error of 

detaching Jauregui Because, in spite of 

the terrible energy and heroism of the 

Carlists, had we been well together we 

should not have been utterly overthrown, 

if even compelled to give up the position 

of the Oriamendi " for strategical reasons." 

As it was, I honestly believe it was owing 

to the Royal Marines that either Jauregui's 

corps or any of the Legion escaped 

It was a sad reverse, and our people were 
dispirited and downcast; but it cannot be 
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denied both men and officers fought with a 
gallantry which should have ensured them 
£x)m defeat. General Evans was, no 
doubt, deceived by Espartero ; but he had 
had a severe lesson and a narrow escape at 
Vittoria with Cordova, which should have 
made him cautious ; and in no case could 
he justify the detaching of Jauregui. 

General Evans published a general order 
shortly afterwards, in which he attributed 
this disaster to want of steadiness in the 
field on the part of the troops. 

I believe nobody coincided with this view 
of the matter. The Legion men were simply 
overpowered by the almost incredible ac- 
tivity and daring of the Carlists, their 
numbers, and their impetuosity, flushed 
as they were with success, and finding the 
Legion men in a false position. 

As regards the exploit of the Carlists in 
this affair, it is impossible to concede too 
much praise to them. That their opponents 
committed many and grave errors in no 
way detracts firom the merit due to them. 
To seize upon the opportunity aflbrded by 
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the error of your adversary is one of the 
highest attributes of generalship. To join 
to quickness of perception promptitude of 
decision and rapidity of execution is given 
only to great leaders, whose qualities of 
command are inborn. These things cannot 
be taught in schools. Granted, therefore, 
the shortcoming of the Christino leaders 
and the opening given for a brilliant piece 
of soldiering, the task was still a Hercu- 
lean one ; and few troops but the Basque 
soldiers could have performed it. I am a 
dear lover of my own coimtry and my old 
comrades in arms; but I am certain no 
Englishmen could have done the marching 
those* Basque soldiers did in the time, 
put the fighting out of the question ; 
and fighting is hard work as well as 
marching. 

What makes the feat more extraordinary 
is that I was credibly informed that these 
men, when they returned to Hemani, 
passed through the town laughing, singing, 
and trotting along, with their firelocks over 
their shoulders, as though they had not 
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done more than a dozen or fifteen miles. 
It is true the conntry-people on their route 
almost lined the road, bearing bread, wine, 
liquor, and tobacco for them, and they had 
no need to stop to eat or drink. But still 
the performance, I believe, is without 
parallel, and, if done by any troops in a 
regular army, would have been trmnpeted 
over the world. 

I had no great love for the Carlists I 
admit, for they took a very bloodthirsfy 
advantage of the Durango decree ; but the 
truth is great, and let it prevail. They 
were splendid soldiers, and the best 
marchers in the world. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Afteb the 16th of March there was con- 
siderable depression, if not despondency, 
among the Legion officers and men. 

The casualty list told a terrible tale of 
the loss inflicted by the Carlists. Every 
available place was crowded with wounded 
English and Spaniards, and altogether 
more than four thousand men out of four- 
teen were absent, killed, wounded, or miss- 
ing from their respective corps. Never- 
theless, continual drill and continual pre- 
paration for active operations were the 
order of the day. 

The time was fast drawing nigh when 
the two years for which the Legion had 
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been engaged would expire; and it was 
understood generally at San Sebastian that 
General Evans meant to undertake some- 
thing befotre the term of the Legion service 
expired whieh might retrieve its damaged 
laurels. 

What the nature of these operations 
might be we were not long left in doubt 
about. About the end of April General 
Espartoro arrived in San Sebastian. Long 
and oft-r^>eated consultations took place 
between the Conde de Luchana and the 
chie& of the Legion, the result of which 
was apparaat in the continuous arrival 
of Spanish troops from Bilbao in the 
harbour of San Sebastian. 

General Espartero remained a guest at 
the quarters of General Evans, while daily 
and hourly troops were arriving in the 
port. At last the greater part of General 
Espartero's division had arrived; every 
nook and comer where shelter was obtain- 
able was crowded with Spanish troops; and, 
as the. season was now well advanced, and 
tile weather remarkably warm and fine^ 
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many thousand men camped out in the 
open day and night. 

The brigade of the Boyal Guard was the 
last to arrive ; and by this time, within the 
lines of San Sebastian, fix>m Lugarriz to 
Passages, we had quite fifty thousand men, 
of all arms. 

Everybody was on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation. 

It seemed as though Espartero, repent- 
ing of his short-coming in the combined 
movement of March, had now determined 
to help us with a will; and everybody 
knew that if he really meant it, he was a 
leader of stem determination, if not of 
great talent. Moreover, the force we now 
had about San Sebastian was more than 
equal to overcome the Carlists in our fix>nt, 
unless they could be heavily reinforced, 
which was scarcely possible. 

The first anniversary of the 5th of May 
was kept by a review, at which Greneral 
Evans promised the Legion men a speedy 
opportunity of turning the tables on their 
enemy. He attributed the disasters of 
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March to tmayoidable causes, and in some 
measure to the want of steadiness in the 
men, as he had before expressed himself in 
his general order. 

The only part of the speech, I believe, 
that made any impression was the promise 
that the Legion should grapple with its 
foes speedily. Most men knew the cause 
of the failure in March as well as the 
General, and, as they got the chance to 
fight once again, cared very little what the 
Greneral said about steadiness, the less 
so as he praised their valour ; deservedly 
too. 

Greneral Espaxtero also reviewed the 
whole of the troops, Spanish and English. 
There was a grand banquet at head-quar- 
ters that evening, and matters began to 
look up a little. 

On the evening of the 13th of May dis- 
positions were made for the attack. Large 
bodies of troops were massed in front of 
Emetza, and near Puyo and Lugarriz. 

The advance was made at day-break on 
the 14th. 
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tery which commands the road to Fuent- 
arabia and Ayarzun, in ftoni of Yrun. 

Our guns were quickly in position ; and a 
heavy artillery duel commenced betweeti it 
and that of the fort, which was summoned, 
as was the town, to surrender, the com- 
mandant being informed that his post was 
utterly untenable. He disbelieved this infor- 
mation, however, and determined, although 
his garrison consisted of but two thousand 
men, to hold out to the last. All women, 
children, and non-combatants who chose to 
leave the place were allowed to do so ; and 
our people went to work with a will, 
knocked the fort to pieces, and took the 
town of Yrun by assault in most gallant 
style, every regiment of the Legion vying 
with each other who should do their duty 
Desii. 

There were some sad scenes of violence, 
drunkenness, and mad fury on the part of 
the men of the storming-party when they 
entered Yrun, and, worst of all, there 
were many women tnere who would not 
avail themselves of the permission to leave 
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the town who were cruelly used. As 
a boy, I had read what happened at Bad* 
ajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo in the old Penin- 
sular war: I saw it reproduced here in 
stem reality, although on a much smaller 
scale. 

It was my good fortune to be the instru- 
ment of one Providential rescue. Our 
corps, broken up into detached parties, 
was patrolling the town, officers and men 
using every effort to check the fearful 
excesses that were going on. 

In every direction were to be seen the 
soldiers of the Legion infantiy, maddened 
by drink and the excitement of the fight, 
plundering and pillaging houses, throwing 
valuable furniture, looking-glasses, pianos, 
chairs, and tables into the streets fix>m the 
windows, with the most reckless disregard 
as to whose heads they fell upon. A lot of 
riflemen were sitting in the middle of a 
street helping themselves to the most 
delicate liqueurs and wines fix>m open cases, 
which lay in disorder around, and drink- 
ing champagne out of tin pots. A chest 
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of drawers was hurled from a window, 
it fell in their midst, smashed the skull 
of one man, and broke the arm of another. 
The drawers were knocked to pieces by the 
fall; and forthwith the remainder of the 
party, utterly regardless of their comrades, 
proceeded to don the rich vestments erst 
the property of some Spanish lady of rank. 

Old men were bayoneted because they 
did not give up money they never possessed. 
The groans of wounded men, the shrieks 
of women, resounded amidst musket-shots, 
oaths, execrations, ribald jests, and laughter 
on all sides. Wine and blood, mingled 
together, flowed in the gutters of the 
streets. 

Two soldiers — one an Englishman, the 
other a Scotchman — entered a house, one 
after the other, to plunder. The Scotchman 
was first ; he went into the best bedroom 
and locked the door, that he might loot 
the place at his leisure. The Englishman, 
finding an apartment locked, concluded 
there must be something valuable in it ; so 
he put the muzzle of his firelock, as he 
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thouglity to the lock, to blow it off; but, in 
his drunken unsteadiness, he fired through 
the panel and killed the Scotchman who 
was within. 

With my party, I had just entered a 
street in which were most of the best 
houses of the town ; ruin, destruction, and 
mad riot woto going on there as elsewhere. 
My attention was drawn to an open win- 
dow on tho second storey of one of the 
largest houses. A number of our men were 
ransacking the lower part of the building, 
and throwing the furniture into the street. 
The uproar and confusion at this point were 
worse than any I had seen. In the large 
iron balcony of the second storey was a 
3"0ung and beautiful Spanish lady strug- 
gling with a drunken Irishman, and shriek- 
ing in vain for assistance. Her cries were 
answered by shouts of mad laughter and 
derision ; her long black hair fell in wild 
disorder about her neck and shoulders, her 
face was ghastly pale, her eyes flashed , 
with the light of insanity, her neck was | 
stained with blood, her dress, of rich black 
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silk, was torn and disordered. She clung 
with one arm, with frantio tenacity of 
grasp, to the iron rail, while with the other 
she struck wildly at her assailant with a 
long cuchillo, or poniard knife. The man, 
infuriated by drink and opposition, twisted 
his left hand in the lady's long tresses, and, 
brandishing his bayonet in the right hand, 
sought by threats and main force to drag 
her from the balcony. It was a struggle 
which could not have lasted long. Not a 
second wm to be lost. A sergeant of the 
rifles lay in the street, close to the door of 
the house, dead drunk, his rifle beside hinu 
I caught it up, saw it was loaded, took a 
steady aim, and shot the ruffian in the 
balcony through the arm ; he quitted his 
grasp of the lady and fell back in the 
room. 

Without a moment's hesitation, the lady 
sprang upon the rail, and the dread leap- 
threatened by Rebecca, to elude the lawless 
grasp of the fierce Templar — was taken 
with heroic devotion by the noble Spanish 
damsel. Death before dishonour I It was 
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a moment of intense horror. I had pres- 
ence of mmd enough to make a rush at her 
falling figure. Impulsively I threw out my 
arms to catch her ; and together we came, 
with terrific force, upon the pavement. 
The shock was something like that one 
experiences when, at top speed, a horse 
falls with his rider at a big fence. My 
upper teeth were driven through my lower 
lip, and I could not turn my head without 
extreme pain for some time after. 

The shock of the devoted girl's fall, 
however, was broken; nevertheless, so 
great was the momentum of her descent, 
that her right arm was fi-actured and the 
shoiJder dislocated. 

At that moment all we knew was that 
silic was badly hurt. Our men closed round 
as I mounted. The lady was lifted up be- 
fore me ; a scarlet dragoon's cloak thrown 
i\>und her, so as to conceal her figure ; and 
I hold her firmly on the horse in both 
arms, while two of our men took my horse 
bv the head, and, amid cheers and shouts 
of ^^Well done, your sowl!" "Bravo, 
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lancer ! " we galloped out of the town by the 
Behobie gate, and, passing rapidly along 
the bank of the Bidassoa, crossed the bridge 
into the little French town. 

By no possibility could there be a greater 
contrast than between the scene we had 
just quitted and that before us. 

In Yrun all was confusion worse con- 
founded — ^plunder, rapine, murder, war, 
destruction. 

In Behobie, less than two miles off, all 
was order, smiling peace, and prosperity 
— the maimed and wounded belligerents 
the recipients of French care and hospi- 
tality, excepted. 

It was a lovely summer evening. The 
town was crowded with vehicles of all 
sorts, from the aristocratic britzska to the 
humble fiacre and country cart. 

Hundreds of well-dressed persons, of 
whom a great number were ladies of rank 
and position, had come from Bayonne, St. 
Jean de Luz, and Biarritz, attracted by the 
heavy firing and the news of the assault. 

Every house in the little town was 
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crowded with wounded Carlists and Chris- 
tmos, Basques and Englishmen. 

A strong staff of French surgeons had 
arrived from the head quarters of General 
Harispe, who commanded the French carps 
(Parmee in observation on the Pyrenees. 

These gentlemen zealously aided our 
own medical staff in their efforts for the 
relief of the wounded ; while the ladies and 
their attendants, with praiseworthy assi- 
duity and true feminine tenderness, minis- 
tered to the wants of the d3ring and maimed 
soldiers. 

As I beheld these scenes, so touching 
even to me, accustomed to rough campaign- 
ing and the harrowing accompaniments of 
war, the beautiful words of Byron, so 
appropriate to the occasion, occurred with 
full force and freshness to my mind. 



" Oh, woman, in our hours of < 
Unoertain, ooy, and hard to please ; 
Whan pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou." 

Jeannette was among the ladies at the 
H6tel de Yille busy among the wounded* 
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She looked pale and worn ; for even then 
she had not recovered from the e£Fects of 
her wounds; but a bright flush overspread 
her pale features as I tenderly pressed 
her handy and the sweet light of truthful 
womanly love beamed from her eyes as she 
said, ^^ Ah, Bobert, mon ami, now indeed 
I am happy, when I see you safe from this 
fight." 

Into Jeannette s hands and those of a 
French lady I delivered my feir charge. 
Her wounds received immediate sui^cal 
attention; and I had the satisfisu^tion of 
hearing from Jeannette next day that the 
wounded Spanish lady was doing well. . 

Ultimately she recovered, and twelve 
months afterwards was married to an ofBcer 
of the Spanish horse-artillery. She is now 
the happy mother of a fine fiumly . 

Fuentarabia surrendered on the day 
following the capture of Yrun without 
firing a shot. It was, in &ct, then quite 
isolated and indefensible. We retamed to 
the main body of the army. EsparteRxa 
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few days afterwards started in puisuit of 
the Carlists, who, he now ascertained, were 
marching by forced journeys towards 
Huesca and Barbastro, en route to Madrid ; 
having so &r outwitted the Conde de 
Luchana as to get him to bring nearly his 
whole force into one comer of Spain, and 
leave the road to the capital comparatively 
open to them. 

The fact was, the Basque chiefe had seen 
enough to be aware that they could prolong 
the war indefinitely while they confined it 
to their own provinces ; but these provinces 
and the population were enormously drained 
by the war ; and, as it was for the fueroe 
mainly they were fighting they came to the 
conclusion that, if any active spirit of 
partisanship existed in other parts of Spain 
in fitvour of Don Carlos, it was time to test 
it. If it turned out that there was no 
sympathy with the Pretender out of the 
provinces, it was high time for them to 
make a bargain for themselves. 

Subsequent events proved that these 
were the considerations which prompted 
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the Basque chiefs to yentore on what was 
called the raid of General Gomez towards 
Madrid. Marching rapidly, General Gomez 
came upon a Christino force at Huesca and 
Barbastro, imder Irribarren, which he de- 
feated, and then pursued his way towards 
Madrid, creating great fear and consterna- 
tion along the route, but eliciting no sym- 
pathy, and not being joined by a single 
recruit* His march, however, was so rapid 
that he was in the close vicinity of Madrid, 
having met scarcely any opposition of a 
serious nature. 

Great was the consternation at the 
capital ; the Queen, the Queen-Begent aad 
the Court fled. There were but a few 
invalid troops aad Urbanas to protect an 
unfortified city; and Madrid was within 
the grasp of Gomez, when, by some fatuity, 
or for some reason which will probably 
never be known, he hesitated. Espartero 
was hot foot in his rear. Gomez decided 
not to enter Madrid — endeavoured to 
retrace his steps — was fallen upon and 
utterly defeated by Espartero, who was 
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very strong in cavalry and artillery. The 
Carlifits as a force were annihilated ; those 
who survived found their way back in 
straggling parties to the provinces, but 
they never attempted another raid on the 
same scale again. 

From that time the Basque chiefe con- 
tinued the war with a different object than 
that of placing the Pretender on the throne, 
although they still acknowledged him as 
king. 

I am, however, going before my time. 
After the capture of Yrun and Fuent- 
arabia, we returned to Espartero's column, 
which advanced to Andain, where General 
Gurrea was killed, and where Espartero 
saw the last of the British Auxiliary 
Legion as a force. We formed in close 
column of brigades, on some open ground 
near the town; and the Legion bands 
played the Spanish Constitutional hymn, 
^^ God save the Queen," and other popular 
airs, as the Spanish troops marched past 

There was a very cordial leave-taking be* 
tween G eneralEvans, the Conde de Lucfaaua, 
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and their respectiye staffs; and, as the 
rear of Espartero's column disappeared 
over the ridge of the hill, we returned to 
San Sebastian, and on the 10th of June, 
1837, the Legion was disbanded. A grand 
banquet was given, imder a great marquee 
on the horn-work of San Sebastian, by the 
Legion officers, to General Evans; and, 
after promising to use his best endeavours 
to see us all paid up, which I have no 
doubt he did, however unsuccessfiilly, he 
d^arted for England, vid. Bayonne ; and 
the British Auxiliary Legion of Spain 
was defunct* 
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CHAPTER m. 

The Legion having been disbanded, imme- 
diately another force was constmcted out 
of such men and officers who preferred re- 
maining in Spain to returning to England* 

This force, organised by Colonel Maurice 
O'Connell, a son of General O'ConneU, and 
nephew of the celebrated Daniel, was called 
the New British Auxiliary Legion. But, 
before saying anything of its short career, 
it may be as well to try back a little upon 
the defunct Legion. 

When General Evans left us at San 
Sebastian, the greatest dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed. The causes were manifold. To say 
nothing of imaginary grievances, such as the 
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complaints of every subaltern, who believed 
he ought to have been a captain, and every 
nndecorated officer, who believed he ought 
to have had a decoration or two ; there 
were real and serious causes for the 
grumbling we heard at every turn. One 
prominent and sufficient cause was, the 
long arrears of pay and gratuity due to 
most of the officers. 

When the Legion was first formed, one 
of the conditions of service was, that the 
officers and men were to receive their pay 
in advance, as in the British army, and that 
there were to be monthly settlements. An 
advance of three months' pay was made to 
the officers before they left England, and 
the men received their bounty-money. But 
the first three months had hardly elapsed 
before a proposal was made by the Madrid 
Qovemment that the Legion officers should 
give it three months' credit for their pay. 

This proposal was submitted to General 
Evans, as chief of the Legion, by him to 
the commanding officers, and by them to 
those under their respective commands. 
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It caused the greatest dissatisfaction ; bat, 
unfortunately, it was ultimately agreed to, 
and the result was fatal to the fixture 
well-being of many a promising young 
man. 

Great blame was thrown upon General 
Evans for ever entertaining this proposali 
as it was said, if he had refiised to enter- 
tain it, it never could have been sub- 
mitted to the officers ; but it is difficult to 
understand how General Evans could have 
refused the positive orders of his superiors, 
to publish this proposal; once pubHshed, 
it was equally difficult for the officers to 
refuse to accept it, for this vital reason. 

The formation of the Legion had raised a 
terrible outcry from the Tory press, who 
stigmatized the officers as hirelings, mer- 
cenaries, and men ready to do anything 
for pay. Now whoever of the cunning 
Madrid financiers planned this hopeful 
credit scheme must have been a good judge 
of human nature, and have been well aware 
that men are always most sensitive about 
what they know to be true ; and, although 
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there were many officers of the Legion 
men of independent fortune^ and not a 
single one who would have done a dis- 
hononrable thing for money, beyond all 
doubt we were ipso facto mercenaries, and 
we did not like to be told of it. So, in 
order to prove to the world how little mer- 
cenary motives had to do with our being 
in the service of the young and innocent 
Queen of Spain, we first allowed the 
Madrid Government to humbug us into 
giving them credit for our pay, and then 
proved our fialse position by grumbling 
when they took longer credit than we ex- 
pected. Certainly nobody expected, when 
they consented to three months^ credit, that 
the Spanish Government would quite take 
three years ; but so it was, and practically 
the hardship was great, especially to those 
young men who had ventured their all in 
this service. 

A great military authority has said, the 
amount of a soldier's pay is of less conse- 
quence than the paying it to him regu- 
larly; without quite accepting the first 
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part of this axiom as correct, there can be 
no doubt as the troth of the last. Irregular 
payment to soldiers, of whatever rank, 
engenders irregular habits and eventual 
demoralization. 

In the case of the young Legion officers, 
when the government failed to keep faith 
with them, it required not much sophistry 
to cause men to believe that there could 
be no crime in getting into debt to the 
boot-maker, the tailor, or the wine-mer- 
chant. Then, when the pinch came, most 
were ready to borrow at usurious rates of 
interest; and there were plenty at hand 
ready with the temptation — paymasters, 
quartermasters, and others, who had com- 
mand of funds, which they lent at most 
exorbitant rates. Gambling is the pre- 
vailmg vice in Spain. One bad habit 
begets another. 

A young man who borrows money at 
eighty per cent, is not very likely to look 
far ahead, and the gaming-table offered a 
ready temptation to win it at three hun- 
dred per cent. Gambling became rife in 
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the Legion, and duelling and bickerings of 
all sorts followed. 

I believe all this might have been pre- 
vented had the three months' credit scheme 
been firmly rejected by all the oflScers 
when it first came out. But, I repeat, it is 
difficult to see how this could have been 
done. There was neither parallel nor 
precedent for the case; the result was 
disastrous. 

At the termination of the two years' ser- 
vice many of the officers, the juniors 
especially, parted with their claims for a 
fourth of their value. A document called 
a "Titulo'' was issued to all officers for 
their arrears of pay and gratuity; but 
those who had money professed to have so 
little faith in these securities that five-and- 
twenty per cent, was their maximum price 
in the market. Of ready money most of 
us had none. Many, myself among the 
number, were in debt. So many parted 
with their papers for what they would fetch, 
and went home grumbling. I preferred 
holding on and remaining in the service, 
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bad as it was. Loud were the denuncia- 
tions of €leneral Eyans. Bat my o]HiiiGn 
stOl is that we could not blame him any 
more than omsdyes. 

AH things considered, Greneral Evans 
had a hard card to play; he could only 
accept the proposal or disband the force. 
If he had done the latter, I honestly be- 
lieve he would have incurred more odium 
than he did as it was. 

So much about financial matters. As re- 
gards what General Evans performed in a 
military point of view, it must be ad- 
mitted that he had countless difficulties to 
contend with. That he was in&mously 
used by General Cordova at Yittoria, and 
not over well by Espartero in the March 
movements, is beyond doubt* That he 
made a mistake on the 10th I scarcely 
think he would deny himself; but his vic- 
tory of the 5th of May, 1886, and all the 
operations of March up to the 16th, re- 
flected the highest credit on him as a 
leader and most gallant soldier. It must 
be also remembered that it is most difficult 
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to extemporize English soldiers ; and, above 
all, it is more easy by half to find fault 
with a man in a difficult position than to 
point out how he could have acted other- 
wise than he did. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The new British Legion was formed with 
the promise that, if the force ever ran three 
months into arrears of pay, it was to be 
disbanded. For this we had General 
O'Connell^s pledged word. He repudiated 
all interference with the old Legion claims, 
except that our new service was in no way 
to prejudice the old accounts. 

Most of us received a step of promotion. 
I received the San Fernando and the rank 
of lieutenant, and hoped for better times. 

In order to separate the sheep from the 
goats — ^the grumblers from the non-grum- 
blers — ^we were cantoned in out-quarter 
villages, and employed in continual recon- 
naissances. The old Legion men and 
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officers were sent home by instalments; and 
the time went merrily for about three 
months. 

Then approached the period fixed as the 
test of Spanish truth. 

General O'Connell, doubtful of the sin- 
cerity of the Madrid men, determined to re- 
pair to the capital himself, in order to use all 
his influence to get good faith kept. He 
was no sooner gone than the new Legion 
was ordered by General O'Donnell, the 
present Duke of Tetuan, to advance upon 
Andoin, a fortified post of the enemy's on 
the Tolosa road. 

The new Legion consisted of three regi- 
ments of infantry, condensed firom the old 
Legion corps; one regiment of cavalry 
(our men), formed firom the 2nd Lancers 
and volunteers firom our own old corps, and 
what remained of the* horses of both ; and 
a not very strong corps of artillery — six 
batteries. In all we numbered about three 
thoosand. 

We were ordered to advance and take 
Andoin ; and we did, though for what pos- 
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sible object nobody could conceive, as Ae 
place iras quite five miles in advance of 
Hemani ; and, with the small force then at 
Greneral CDonnell's disposal, it seemed 
impossible to keep open the conmnmication, 
or in any way protect the flanks of a 
small force advanced so &r into a hostile 
country, with the risk, at the same time, 
of the Garlists returning in force and 
isolating us in Andoin. 

Whatever wonder the order occasioned, 
it was obeyed and the place occupied, 
after some smart fighting, in which fourteen 
men of our corps, led by Captain Hogreve, 
charged right through a battalion of Na- 
varrese infantry. 

We had one troop of our regiment, to 
which Hogreve and I belonged, at Andoin 
the remainder were at Hemani. Wo re- 
mained unmolested in Andoin for eight 
days; although during that time we 
heard rumours of the return to that 
part of Guipuscoa of a considerable Car- 
list force, and we expected daily to be 
attacked. 
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We kept the road well patrolled between 
Hemani and Andoin. 

The Legion troops were quartered in the 
town ; and on either flank we had a body of 
Spanish troops on the hUls adjacent to it. 

The Carlists occupied a work called the 
Horse-shoe parapet, with their outposts. 
This was on the far side of the Uremea, 
and its form was that of the bend of the 
river which takes a sharp turn at that 
point* 

Our people had possession of the bridge 
over the Uremea ; and we had a company 
of liflea as a picket in a parapet on the 
Garlist side of it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The town of Aiidoin stands upon the crest 
of a hog-backed hill, which crosses the 
Tolosa road from east to west. 

The crest of the hill is abrupt. There is 
a small plateau on the summit, upon which 
is the Plaza of the town, the western side 
of which is formed by the church and the 
house of the cure ; two sides by the street 
and a barrack. 

The south side of the Plaza is open, 
except the part occupied by the town-hall, 
from the western side of which, on an open 
terrace dominating the Horseshoe parapet, 
we had several guns in position ; and on 
the slopes shelving down to the Uremea 
was an abbatis of felled trees. 
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From the Plaza to the bridge was an 
indine as sharp as that which leads from 
the Hemani side to the square. 

Early on the morning of the 14th of 
September a heavy cannonade awoke us 
fix>m our slumbers at the old farm-house 
we were quartered in, and one or two round 
shot went through the room. 

I mounted and rode up to the Plaza, 
while Hogreve turned the troop out. 
There I at onoe saw that we were attacked 
in force. 

The enemy had a number of guns above 
the Horseshoe work, from which they were 
keeping up a smart fire, to which our guns 
replied as smartly. ^ 

The Scotch regiment was formed up in 
dose column in the square, with a portion 
of the rifles. The remainder of the latter 
were in the houses near the bridge ; and 
one company, commanded by Captain 
Courtenay (a well-known gentleman-jockey 
and steeplechase rider from the south of 
Ireland), occupied a parapet on the Carli^t 
side of the bridge. 
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When I reached the Plaza the enemy's 
shells were falling thickly and bmrsting' in 
the square, and numerons casualties were 
occurring ; the town-hall was also momen* 
tarily being riddled with round shot. 

I received my ordersquicklyfix>m Colonel 
Clarke, of the Scotch regiment. 

" Form up at the foot of the hill, and be 
ready to cover the retreat ; we shall not be 
able to hold the place half an hour." 

I trotted out of the squai^ ; and when I 
arrived at that portion of it which opened 
down to the bridge I heard a loud shout, 
or rather yell, and saw the Carlists rushing 
by hundreds into the parapet occupied by 
Courtenay and his company. 

Courtenay and his men were utterly 
annihilated. Not a single man escaped to 
tell the tale. A hundred and ten men and 
three officers were bayoneted at the breast- 
work. 

The riflemen in the houses on either side 
the street opened a rattling fire at the ad- 
vancing Carlist column ; but the fusillade 
did not for a moment check the rush of the 
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enemy, and the men retreated rapidly 
to the Plaza, where they joined tlie 
Scotch. 

The Carlists followed the riflemen, hot 
foot, entering the square with them ; and 
at once a deadly and determined hand to 
hand struggle commenced between our 
people and the enemy. 

All this occurred before I had rejoined 
my troop ; and while I was delivering my 
order to Hogreve, we saw the Spanish 
regiments, which had been posted on the 
hills, flying b^re the Carlists in hopeless 
disorder. On the heights the Spaniards, 
having been provided with capital bell 
tents, had formed a very regular well- 
pitched camp. 

So impetuous was the rush of the enemy 
that the Spanish troops not only left the 
whole of these tents standing, but all the 
troops in front left their arms piled en 
pavilion^ and fled for Iheir very lives before 
the resistless onslaught of their foes. 

Two columns of Carlists, each at least 
five thousand strong, closed in upon the 
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town on eiiher hand at the foot of the liill 
on the Hemani side, so as to isolate and 
soRoiind the L^on troops. 

Meantime Colonel Howe, seeing the 
utter inutilify of his guns wh3e the 
Garlists and onr men were engaged in a 
desperate and terrible death-struggle at 
dose quarters, limbered up, and, charging 
through the square, succeeded in escaping 
by the hill, down which the guns came 
thundering at a pace that threatened their 
overturn and destruction. 

By this time the Ghnstino troops were 
hurrying across the open fields on either 
side the road in mad panic. The road 
itself was choked with baggage-mules, 
ambulance carts, sutlers' waggons, and 
officers' led horses ; amid which, with &ces 
ghastly with fear, struggled and rushed the 
Spanish infantry, firenzied with terror, and 
utterly reckless of everjrthing but the hope 
of escaping with their lives. 

At* the foot of the steep street where our 
troop was formed up. General O'Donnell 
and his staff made desperate and almost 
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superhuman efforts to rally the flying 
troops. 

All was in vain. Faster and more 
furiously they fled, throwing away their 
blankets, their haversacks, even their arms 
— anything and everything that could im- 
pede their flight. 

By this time the Carlists had completely 
surrounded the unhappy Legionites in the 
town ; and every house, from the Plaza to 
where we were formed, was ablaze with 
musketry and the street choked with smoke, 
while the din of small arms and the roar of 
great guns were incessant. 

Colonel Howe had escaped, and, getting 
clear of the town, unlimbered, and took up 
a position to open on the Carlists. It was 
in vain. The ceaseless crowding of the 
terror-stricken Spaniards upon the guns 
prevented his acting with any effect. Nor, 
in fiict, could he have rendered the unlucky 
Englishmen surrounded in the Plaza any 
effectual aid had it not been so, by reason 
of the steepness of the hill. At this 
moment, when all was hopeless confusion 
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and cowardly ffight upon the part of the 
Christino troops, the officers and men of 
the Legion left in the aqoare maintained a 
desperate though hopdess straggle with 
their enemies. 

Every Englishman there knew full well 
that no quarter would be given him if he 
surrendered, and, encouraged by the voices 
and examples of his officers, fought with 
desperate and unflincJiing obstinacy, every 
one selling his life at the dearest price. 

Formed in dose column, with their backs 
to the church, in vain the Carlists essayed 
to break the British ranks : a deadly and 
withering volley answered every msh of 
the enemy ; and, bayonet to ba3ronet, again 
and a^iin did these gallant and devoted 
men drive back their assailants to the verge 
of the hill. Colonel Clarke, an old Penin* 
sular and Waterloo officer, who had but one 
arm, cool and self-possessed, encouraged 
the younger officers ; and these performed 
their devoir with heroic courage. 

The struggle still lasted, though the 
Carlists swarmed into the town in 
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coimtleflfi hundreds on every side. The 
flagged payemoit of the sqiiare of Andoin 
ran red wiih blood df Caxlist and Legionite ; 
but the latter, though bating no inch of 
ground, were falling by half-scores under 
the terrible fusillade of the enemy from the 
surrounding buildings, of which, the church 
excepted, they had possession. 

Meantime Captain Hogreve, having 
despatched an officer to H^mani with the 
intelligence of the disaster, and to bring 
up the main body of our regiment, most 
gallantly determined to make a des- 
perate effort to relieve our beleagured 
comrades in the Plaza. 

There was nobody to give us orders 
at the moment; the Spanish brigadier 
(yDonneir (now Duke of Tetuan), though 
a very gallant young officer, was utterly 
unequal to stem or turn the overwhelming 
current of the disaster. He and his staff 
were borne helplessly away with the stream 
of fugitives towards HemanL General 
Maurice O'Connell, our own commander, 
was far away from the scene of action ; he 
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had gone to Madrid a month before, to 
endeavour to procure a settlement with the 
govemment. Poor Colonel Clarke was in 
the midst of his hapless men in the 
square. 

It was not the first or last time we had 
to act for ourselves. Captain Hogreve 
moved his troop by sections of threes, and^ 
calling on them to spare neither lance nor 
spur, gave the word ^^ Charge I" and away 
up the flinty steep hill-side dashed the troop 
after him. Eveiy man's lance came down 
as one ; every man took his horse by the 
head and plunged the rowels deep into 
Ids sides. 

In a long career I have seen many 
brilliant things ; but a more glorious though 
ineffectual dash than that of Andoin, I be- 
lieve no man ever witnessed — ^nay, com* 
paring great things with small, not even 
the fJEimous Balaclava charge. 

Prom the point from which we started — 
viz., the old fiaxm-house in which we had 
been quartered — ^to the Plaza was at least 
half a mile. For two-thirds of this dis- 
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tance we had to run the gauntlet of the 
Carlists, safely ensconced within the houses 
on either side of the street, who saluted us 
with such a terrible fusillade as, the street 
not being nearly thirty feet wide, literally 
<^hoked it with smoke, through which the 
flashes of musketry darted theirfiery tongues 
in countless glittering forks, while the roar 
of such a fire was as that of salvoes of 
BTtHlery. I thought the boarding of the 
old " Beynha " on the 5th of July a hot 
a&ir, but it quite paled before this mad 
gallop up the flinty street of Andoin. 
We reached the square, and there indeed 
beheld a fearful scene. 

Wearied and outnumbered, overpowered 
and borne down, the gallant little band of 
Legionitcs had at length broken, and was 
retreating into the church as a last refuge* 
I saw poor Colonel Clarke literally lifted 
jfrom his horse with bayonets. 

Close to the door of the town-hall stood 
Major Shields of the Scotch, bestriding his 
dead brother. Captain Shields, who lay, 
covered with wounds and weltering in bloody 

TOL. n. p 
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between hm feet. The major was a fine^ 
fitalwart, noble feQaw, and, althon^hemmed 
in and pressed on eyery side bj foes thinl- 
ing for bis blood, he stUl laid about him 
with such a will that for a brief time he 
k^t his enemies at bay. A Garlist officer 
called on him to surrender, {nxmiising him 
quarter; he dropped his sword-point and 
waft instantly bayonetted. 

On every side the Plasa Scotch and 
rifl^nen lay dead or mortally wounded in 
ghastly heaps, some clinging in their deatti- 
struggle to their antagonists. The place 
was sHppery with blood throughont. Oar 
desperate effort was in Tain. 

The small remnant of Legion men still 
surviving succeeded in rushing into tiie 
diurch, the doors of which they instantlj 
closed and barricaded; but the enemy, 
bringing up some guns, burst open this 
barrier, and slaughtered every man and 
officer within the building. 

For ourselves, there was nothing for it 
but to return as best we could ; and, wheel* 
ing about, we again spuired down tiie 
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steep street^ and r^ained the point where 
we left the artUIery. These, compelled to 
limber up, retreated by the high-road, 
coYered by our troop. For more than two 
miles the road on either side was flanked 
by thick woods, between which and the 
highway were ploughed fields. These 
woods were by this time crowded with 
tbe enemjy who kept up an incessant fire 
upon us ; and our men and horses dropped 
rapidly under this deadly fire. 

In less than twenty minutes we lost 
two-and-twenty men and horses killed, in- 
duding those who fell in the rush up and 
down the street, and twenty wounded, out 
of sixty-nine. But, considering how closely 
we passed the Carlists in the houses, 
that we were not annihilated still appears 
to me miraculous. About half-way to 
Urmetta we were joined by Captain 
Stutterheim, with the E troop; and the 
rest of the corps shortly afterwards rein- 
forced us; but we could not increase our 
pace beyond a walk, as we were compelled to 
cover the artillery guns, and thus were still 

f2 
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exposed to the murderous fire from the 
woods on either hand. 

From time to time we turned on the 
enemy and charged back along the road, 
while the artillery unlimbered a couple of 
guns on any piece of vantage-ground 
that offered, and fired a few rounds of 
grape and canister, but with no other 
effect than temporarily to check the enemjr's 
advance. 

When Captain Stutterheim joined us, he 
came to the rear of the column ; and both 
he and Captain Hogreve behaved most 
gallantly, and encouraged the men to keep 
together, never for a moment permitting: 
cither hurry or disorder. Nothing could 
exceed the coolness and bravery of these 
two officers. We continued our retreat, 
ever and again turning and charging 
the enemy on the road until we reached 
Urmetta, where Greneral O'Donnell and 
his staff were vainly endeavouring to arrest 
the further flight of the Spanish troops. 

In one of these charges, strange to say, 
a man was killed on my right hand, one 
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on my left (Conroy and Green), and Major 
McKellar, General Jochmns's aide-de^ 
camp, directly on my rear, while I escaped 
imhurt. My horse, a brown thorough-bred 
mare, was, however, womided in seven 
places. 

At Urmetta a brief stand was made by 
the Spanish in&ntry. It was but brief, 
however. They again fled, and rallied only 
under cover of the position guns at Santa 
Barbara and in front of Hemani, Our 
people, charging right upon the Carlists, 
did great execution, killing a great number. 
At the same time the Ghristino infantry, 
taking heart, advanced and occupied the 
village, while we held the high-road. The 
artillery, taking position on either side of 
it, opened a splendid fire which checked 
the enemy until General O'Donnell suc- 
ceeded in getting his discomBted troops 
into something like order. A heavy fire 
from the position guns finally arrested the 
Carlist advance. 

The latter, contenting themselves with 
their advantages, made no further attack. 
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At night&Il we withdrew from Unnetta, 
and the Corlists planted their outposts in 
the hollow on the Hemani side of it. 

Thus closed the "day of Andoin," as 
we called it, and with it the short career 
of the New British Auxiliary Legion. 

My own career was also nearly closed on 
this eveniiul day, a day which, amid aD 
the exciting reminiscences of a tolerably 
stirring life, will ever remain indeHUy 
fixed in my memory. 

While the fiigitive Spanish troops were 
being put into something like order, our 
regiment was ordered to charge along the 
high-road into the Tillage of Urmetta, and 
dislodge the enemy, while two battalions 
of Spanish infantry outflanked the place on 
cither hand. 

This was done ; and, turning to the left^ 
beyond the village, up a narrow lane, we 
came upon some Oarlist infantry (about 
two companies), the greater part of whom 
were killed by our people. Following 
those who fled, sharply, we came upon 
a farm-house, standincr in a large meadow 
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"wbieh stretched away to some thick woods 
at the back of the &rm. Formed in front 
of this wood was a battalion of Garlist in- 
£uxtry, in close column. 

The dispersed Garlists fled towards this 
battalion, which could not well open fire 
upon us without killing their own men. 

We pushed on in pursuit. Being better 
mounted than anybody out that day, I was 
some distance in advance of our people. 

There was a bank, with a double ditch, 
oyer which the flying Garlists were jumping 
in all directions. I rode straight at the 
fence, and came a header on the other side, 
ina pool full of mud and water. This ugly 
place must haye been three or four feet 
deep and twelve or fifteen wide. Half- 
smothered with mud, I was floundering in 
this unlucky quagmire, when a couple of 
Navarrese soldiers seized me. 

My sword had broken short off at the 
hilt in my fall, and I was helpless. A 
third Caiiist soldier twisted a silk girdle 
round my arms, and I was a prisoner. 

r was fcMTced, almost carried, along to 
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Hxe flank and rear of the Navarrese batta- 
lion, which had sought shelter in the wood. 
All this occurred in little more time than 
it takes me to write it. When I was able 
to shake the blinding mud firom my eyes, 
I was in the centre of the Carlist corps. I 
could see one of our men leading away my 
mare, which the GarUsts had not time to 
extricate from the quagmire, but whid) 
our people had succeeded in securing. 

Now, indeed, I gave myself up for lost ; 
I well knew that no quarter would be showo 
me, and that I should be another victim to 
the Durango decree. My oidy wonder 
was that the Carlists had not bayoneted 
mo at once. I ascertained soon after that 
they had long been desirous of taking a 
cavalry officer, and parading him throu^ 
the country, before shooting him. This was 
the fate reserved for me. 

I endeavoTured to nerve myself to meet 
my doom ; but a deadly, sickening feeling 
came over me as I contemplated the hu* 
miliating lot in store for me. 

Two squadrons of my old corps made & 
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gallant attempt to rescue me, but in vain. 
The Carlists, safely ensconced in the thick 
wood, and protected by a deep parapet in 
front, received my true-hearted comradesr 
with a withering volley, which emptied 
many saddles; and there was no alternative 
for our people but to retire. I heard the 
field-bugle sounding the recall, and hope 
died within me. 

In ten minutes after I was en route to 
Andoin, in charge of a sergeant's party. 
We reached the town just as it was getting 
dark. I was marched up the steep lull, 
and across the Plaza, in which still lay the 
bodies of numbers of the Scotch and rifles 
— among them those of Colonel Clarke, the 
two Shields, and many others I had well 
known. I was taken into the church, the in- 
terior of which was thickly strewn with the 
bodies of both Legionites and Carlists. 

The din of arms was over. There was* 
no sound to break the dead silence of the 
place but the footfall of my escort and 
myself on the marble pavement, which 
was splashed with blood in all directions. 
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In several places were Garlists and Englkh- 
men twined together in the death-grasp of 
fierce and deadly stro^le ; for the Legion 
men had sold their lives dearly. 

The moon shone brightly in through an 
open window, and her pale, silvery, mellow 
light invested with more solemnity the 
grim e:q>ression of ferocity and determi- 
nation stamped on the faces of the goiy 
corpses that ounbered the place. 

The bodies of nearly all the Legion 
officers and men were stripped, which ren- 
dered their appearance stiU more ghastly. 

I was thrust into the sacristy, locked up 
bomid as I was, and a sentry was placed 
over the door. 

How I passed that night I find it difficult 
to describe. My pinioned arms gave me 
great pain and uneasiness ; for I was unable, 
after all the fatigue and excitement of the 
day, to lie down. I sufiered from burn- 
ing thirst, but my appeals to the sentry for 
water were unheeded. 

I paced the little apartment almost inces- 
santly during the night, sitting down oc- 
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caaionally on an old gtraight-backed chair, 
and again resuming my walL My mind 
seemed more at ease when I was in motion. 

During that night my whole life passed 
in review before me; and, as I reflected upon 
my wayward fate, the path I had chosen 
for myself, and the doom that had fallen 
upon so many of my comrades, I remem- 
bered that to repine at the decrees of the 
Almighty was not only yain but impious. 
I knelt upon the marble floor, bowed my 
head upon the old oak chair, and prayed 
fervently for strength of mind to bear the 
dread ordeal before me, and for mercy and 
forgiveness for my transgression& When I 
raised my head, my gaze fell upon a 
glorious painting of the Saviour on the 
cross, which the moonbeams lit up with a 
light most mellow and harmonious. 

I thought then of the sinless One who 
died on Calvary, and that his blood was 
shed even for me. Calmness and resignation 
came upon my troubled spirit, and I slept 
soundly in the old oak chair. 

Soon after daylight an orderly brought 
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xne a cup of dioo^te and mne lye bread, 
ami I was marched to liie head-qnarten of 
Gcnefal Cribolalde, the Garlist oommander. 
The Geneial asked me a nmnber of qnes* 
tioDS aboot the Oiristiiioe, chiefly political^ 
which I could not answer. He interrogated 
me too as to the formation of the late Legion, 
and wonnd up by teDing me I was to be smt 
to Vera, in NaTarre, tiiere to await the king's 
pkasore ; bnt^ he was sorry to say he could 
give me no hope,and that ultimately Ishonld 
sorely be shot He ordered my bonds to be 
remoTcd. I was pot in charge of an escort^ 
and at once started on my route to Vera. 

We reached that town late on the even- 
ing of the next day, and I was taken to 
the fort and given over to the commanding 
officer of the Carlist garrison, a captain of 
the Ghapelchurris. 

I was put into a casemate, from the 
barred windows of which I had a splendid 
view of the valley of the Bastan. My 
rations wero tolerably good. I had dean 
straw to lie on ; and the Carlist officers and 
soldiers were not unkind to me. 
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I was allowed to walk in the quadrangle 
of the fort twice a day ; and of this permis- 
sion I arailed myself freely. The officers 
(there were two) conversed frequently with 
me, and lamented my ill-fortune and their 
•disagreeable duty. The captain consoled 
me by saying that I might, perhaps, be 
overlooked at Tolosa, and forgotten for 
4M>me time, but that, ultimately, I was sure 
to be executed, in accordance with the 
Durango decree, and that the order for 
.ny death might arrive at any moment. 

Day after day passed, however, and no 
order arrived. 

It was the eighth day after my sojourn 
in the fort. I was walking in the quad* 
rangle, when a sound fell upon my ear 
which perfectly electrified me. 

It was the sweet, musical voice of Jean- 
nette singing a song she had frequently 
sung at Bilbao, and every note of which 
was written on my heart. It was the well- 
known air from " Robert le Diable," com- 
mencing " Robert, Robert, toi que j'aime." 
I continued to pace the square with a beat- 



^jfj:<ixor 
Ix A finr miiyfca Jemiette, 

f:c=, eir:cred tfie vpme, — die npnd&rr 

Tie two CaHlsI o&as woe with W, 
az^d sfee wss In^riiin^ and fl^ttiirg guhr 
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S» then walked fliniglit iq> to me, and 
tE^captam aaid, ^Thisistfaepriaoneryilie 
vzif:«tziEB2e I told Toa oH^ 

Jeanziette regarded me with a kx^ of 
pity, bet not of reeognhian ; die did not 
been J anr emodon^ sare that ber pale 
&M!e became a shade paler. 

"Pborfenowr she said. "WeDjifhe 
mnst die^ he must ; but he seems a brave 
lad. With jour leare, at least, I will gite 
him something to Aeeat his heart under 
his trouble. I am going to join the old 
corps as amianeraj and I have plenty of 
good liquor." 

^' Corriente/' replied the captain, shrug* 
ging his shoulders ; '^ give him what you 
Hke." And they walked away. 

In about an hour (the longest I ever 
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pnaed) Jeaimfitte returned, accompanied 
by a Btout lad cairying a basket. She 
caxne close to me and said — 

^In this basket there is good brandy 
and wine. Drink only out of the bottles 
that have green labels ; giye from the 
other bottles to the sentry who will be on 
duty from ten to twelve. There are a rope 
and two files. Get through the casemate 
windows as soon after twelve as you can; 
drop into ike ditch, and leave the rest ta 
me ; and God speed ns." 

I was too much affected to q>eak, but 
Jeannette understood my look. She turned 
and left the square with her servant, and I 
carried my basket to the entrance to the 
casemate. I had self-command enough to 
ask the sergeant of the guard who Jean- 
nette was, and was informed (as indeed I 
knew) that she was a vivandiere ; ^^ Muy 
baona y muy hermosa" (Very good and 
very handsome) ; that she had been made 
prisoner at Luchana, but had been ex- 
changed or had escaped, and was about to 
rejoin her old corps. He also told me that 
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she was very brave and generous ; that ahe 
had heard of my captivity, and that^although 
she hated the Ghristinos when in arms, she 
pitied me as a prisoner ; that she was going 
/to dine with the officers, and sleep that 
Jiight at the posada in the town of V^ra, 
and continue her march to Tolosa next 
day. 

I could see that the sergeant had takra 
more than one dram of something strong; 
4md I boldly opened the basket and invited 
him to have some more. I £uicied that I 
had divined Jeannette's plan of operation, 
and that she meant to attempt drugging the 
officers and the guard ; possibly the whole 
garrison, whidi consisted only of sixty men. 
I gave the sergeant a couple of drams of 
brandy out of the red-labelled bottle, and 
a cigar ; ho appeared drowsy shortly after- 
wards,and, wishing me ^^Buonostardes/'said 
he should go to the guard-room and have 
an hour's sleep. Then I took the basket 
into the casemate, where I easily unpacked 
it unobserved. I put the rope and files 
into the straw of my bed, and waited 
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impatiently for the ten o'clock relief. It 
seemed an age ; but at length the gunj 
struck, and I heard the tramp of the relief 
coming round. 

In ten minutes after the sentry was 
posted I had the satis&ction to hear him 
snoring outside the door, and heard his 
firelock, which he had, no doubt, placed 
against the wall when he sat down, &11 to 
the ground without awaking him, as he 
still continued to snore. 

Then I went to work with a will. The 
sky had become overcast shortly before 
this; heavy peals of thunder roared and 
reverberated throiigh the defiles of the 
neighbouring Pyrenees; broad and lurid 
flashes of lightning illuminated the sky 
firom time to time, while rain descended 
in torrents. The night became pitchy dark. 
" God is with us," I said, mentally ; "this 
rough weather will aid us." I easily filed 
through a bar of the window ; at top and 
bottom the bars were both rotten and 
rusty. I kicked the bar I had filed into 
the ditch, fastened the rope to the remain* 
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ing one, and let myself quietly dawn, 
commending myself to God the while. 
It was not above twenty feet from the 
casemate window to the ditch, but the bar 
I had attached my rope to was as rotten as 
the one I had filed. It broke when I was half- 
way down, and I was precipitated into the 
ditch. There was about a foot of mud and 
water in it. I scrambled through, and, all 
mud and dirt as I was, was dasped in the 
arms of the heroic Jeannette. In a tem 
hasty words she told me she had drugged 
the officers and most of the men — ^that 
horses were at hand. (It was so dark I 
could not distinguish them.) She bade me 
lift her on her horse, mount and ride, 
following Manoel, who was to guide us. 
I lost not a moment in obeying her. Three 
stout Andalusian horses were hard by, held 
by Manoel. We were u}) and away in a 
few seconds. 

The town of Vera is not more than three 
miles fiom the foot of the Pyrenees, and 
loss than seven from the frontier. We 
skirted the left flank of the town, crossed 
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the flat by the Bidassoa at a rapid pace, 
passed over the bridge, and began onr 
ascent of the hills. It was diffienlt and 
dangerous, by reason of the heavy rain, 
the darkness, the steepness and naxroTimess 
of the path. We were obliged to toil slowly 
np in single file, and all three encountered 
a fell or two, but were quickly up ; and 
Jeannette, who was in high spirits, ob- 
served, "We cannot have it all our own 
way in war, any more than we can in 
love." In about an hour we gained the 
ridge of the hills, and took shelter in an 
old goat-shed, in order to breathe our 
horses for a short time. This done, we 
mounted, and pursued our way at a smart 
gallop, following Manoel's track closely. 
We had been thus en route for half an 
hour, galloping over a fine springy turf, 
heedless of the howling tempest and the 
drenching rain. Suddenly a terrific crash of 
thunder was followed by a broad, blinding 
glare of electric light. The heavens seemed 
to open, and the black darkness was re- 
placed by a light the most dazzling and 
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brilliant. It showed us, right in our path- 
way, a picket of Carlist cavaky. The 
main picket dismounted in the road, and 
the vedettes mounted and posted at in- 
tervals on both sides for a long distance 
We were perceived instantly, and as in- 
stantly came the challenge '' Quien viveT^ 
As the bright light vanished, Manod 
shouted '^Carlos Quinto!" and, turning 
sharp to the right, cried, '^Orra! orra! 
per Dios 1" " Now follow me closely, and 
ride for your lives !" I seized Jeannette*a 
horse by the bridle, and, plunging the 
spurs into my own, we rushed away at 
top speed after our guide. 

A score of carbine-shots were fired at u& 
without effect ; and in a quarter of an hour 
we galloped into Sarra, the first French 
village over the firontier. Wo were warmly 
received by the French officers in chargD 
of the picket, and enthusiastically cheered 
by the men, who were in raptures with our 
romantic escape, and the heroic devotion 
of Jeannctte. 

There was a snug little inn in the place^ 
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^ blazing fire, and a smilinr^ landlady. She 
qnickly provided Jeannette, with whom 
«he was well acquainted, with dry raiment. 
Manoel and I dried our garments by the 
fire ; a capital sapper was served, to which 
Manoel and I did ample justice. Poor 
Jeannette's heart was too full to allow her 
to partake of food ; so we made her swallow 
-a cordial, thanked God for om* success, and 
were soon wrapped in deep and peacefiil 
sleep. 

In the morning, which was one of those 
bright and beautifiil ones that follow the 
tempests of the Pyrenees, we resumed our 
journey. All nature seemed to me to 
hafl my return to liberty ; the birds sang 
Iblithely in the trees, the mountain-heather 
-seemed to give forth a sweeter odour, the 
dew-drops sparkled on the dark pine-trees, 
and high aloft soared a magnificent eagle, 
himself a type of glorious fireedom. We 
jogged on to Vic de Bigarre, where we 
left the horses in charge of Manoel, and 
took the diligence to Bayonne, where 
Jeannette remained in retirement; and, 
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after a tender leave-takiiigy I proceeded to 
St. Jean de Lnz, and thence procmed a 
passage in a gunboat to San Sebastian. 
I need scarcely say I was received with 
open arms by my old comrades. 

On the 14ih of September, 1837, the 
period of three months which was to test 
the £sdih of the new contract with the 
Spanish Govemment had expired just four 
days. 

On the 14th of September, 1837, two 
entire regiments of the new Legion were 
utterly annihilated at Andoin. Of the 
two corps — ^the Scotch and tibe rifles — not 
ten men escaped, and only three officeis; 
viz., Captain Harris of the rifles, and 
Colonel Wilson and Captain Lyster of the 
Scotch. 

Above fourteen hundred in all, officera 
and men, were slaughtered in Andoin; 
and the chief of the Legion, General 
O'Connell, who had signally fidled in hk 
mission to Madrid, which was to procure 
something like a guarantee for the payment 
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of his officers and men, returned to San 
Sebastian on the 18th of September, utterly 
disappointed as well as disgusted with the 
treatment he had met with at the capital, 
and foimd his little corps completely anni- 
hilated. 

With praiseworthy promptitude, he at 
once ordered a parade of the few smrviving 
men and officers of his force, which took 
place on the sands near the Santa Bridgeta 
Convent. 

Forming the men into a hollow square, 
Brigadier-General O'Connell informed them 
that, after what had occurred, both as re- 
garded the cowardly manner in which the 
Spanish troops had behaved at Andoin, in 
deserting their Legion allies in the town ; 
the absurd want of common military 
caution, which exposed the force in so false 
a position ; and the bad faith of the govern- 
ment to himself and them in the non-ful- 
filment of its engagements, he had no 
alternative but to disband the force, which 
he there and then did, ordering the men 
to deliver up their arms and accoutrements 
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to the Spanisli authorities on the following^ 
day at twelve o'clock. 

This was done; and the New British 
Legion ceased to exist, after a brief and 
disastrous career of three months. 

Wo had no fault to find with General 
O'Connell. He at least was as good as his 
word. He remained until he saw that 
such of the men as chose to return to 
England were embarked, and left us witii 
the respect of every officer and man who 
served under him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

T*HE day after General O'Connell dis- 
banded the new Legion, General O'Donnell 
sent for Colonel Wakefield, who commanded 
our corps, and strongly urged on him and 
Oolonel Howe of the artillery, who was 
also present, the expediency of endeavour- 
ing to keep together the cavalry and 
artillery. He represented that, however 
much tiie disaster of Andoin was to be 
lamented, we should only render bad 
worse by quitting the service at that junc- 
ture ; that the Madrid Government were be- 
yond measure anxious to retain the cavalry 
and artillery in the service ; that no effort 
iahould be wanting on his part to get the 
arrears paid up ; and that in the meantime 
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some arrangement should be made to 
secure to us a portion of our pay every 
month. 

Thereon Colonels Wakefield and Honre 
paraded their respective corps, and com- 
municated to them what had occurred. 

I believe it would be difficult to find a 
more orderly or better-conducted set of 
men than those composing what was left 
of the cavalry and artillery, and therefore 
there had been no trouble in keeping thaoD 
together. 

In Colonel Wakefield's case nothing 
could have been more firank and straight 
forward than the course adopted. He 
pointed out to officers and men that their 
only hope of being paid consisted in hold- 
ing together until some arrangement was 
made, and strongly advised them to do so. 
He promised at the same time tliat the 
force should not be taken under fire again 
until some definite and satisfisM^tory settle- 
ment was arrived at. He gave officen 
and men foxir-and-twenty hours to consider 
their decision, all who chose to go home 
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being at liberty to do so. All agreed to 
be guided by the ColoneL The same 
thing occurred with the artillery. We 
took up our quarters in the village of Ren- 
tena, and the artillery remained at Sau 
Sebastian. 

.What remained of the infantry shortly 
after was embarked for England. 

Now came a time which we then called 
the '^Interregnum." Although retaining 
our arms and horses, we were under no 
command but that of our own colonel ; and 
from September 1837 until March 1838 it 
would be difficult to say by what name the 
small force made up of the remnant of the 
cayalry and artillery of the Legion can 
be designated. Strict discipline, however, 
was maintained ; nor did we ever (although 
it was optional with us to do so) refuse* to 
go to the front when required. 

Nothing, however, of any consequence 
occnixed until March 1838. 

A few reconnaissances were made ; and 
at one of these, near the village of Usumille, 
in January, Captain Hogreve received a 
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bad wound in the thigh, which laid him up 
for some months. 

In the early port of March I was present 
with twenty men at the capture of the fort 
Vera, in Navarre, close to the French 
frontier ; and, in the latter part of that 
month, a new conmiander for the new 
force appeared in the person of Colonel La 
;Saussaye, formerly an officer of the Boyal 
Guard — ^an Irishman by birth — ^who had 
greatly distinguished himself during the 
war^ and who possessed very great in- 
fluence at Madrid. 

Colonel La Saussaye's course was mariced 
by the utmost frankness and straightfi^ 
wardness. He at once informed us that he 
would have nothing whatever to do with 
the question of arrears of pay; that he 
proposed to form the cavalry and artilleiy 
into a brigade, to be called the British 
Auxiliary Brigade ; that every officer and 
man taking service in it would have to 
serve to the end of the war, be the dura- 
tion of it long or short ; that eveiy officer 
would receive on the first of every month a 
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tariff or proportion of his pay, the remainder 
to ran in arrear imtil the termination of 
the war — the men to be paid in full every 
month; that he had obtained a sure 
guarantee, which he pledged himself to see 
fulfilled, that this arrangement should be 
rapidly carried out, and that, whenever he 
£dled in doing so, the service of the Brigade 
should be ended ; that the Brigade, as soon 
as properly clothed and remounted, should 
be incorporated with a Spanish force 
under General Don Diego Leon, then 
serving in Lower Arragon ; and that, in 
the meantime, every arrangement which 
might be made by the Spanish Govern- 
ment as to the payment of arrears of pay 
or gratuity to the disbanded officers and 
men of the old or new Legions would be 
eqnally available for those of the British 
Brigade; finally, that all who did not 
accept these terms would be at once sent to 
England. 

After some consultation, the proposed 
terms were accepted both by our corps and 
the artillery, and were punctually and 
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rightly carried out to the close of the 
war. 

Both officers and men received from 
the goTemment at Madrid documents in 
acknowledgment of their claims for pay 
and gratuity in the new Legion as well as 
the old. These certificates, or " titulos," as 
they were called^ were transferable. Their 
real value in the money-market at that 
time was about five-and-twenly per cent, of 
their nominal value, or, in other words, 
they could only be discounted at a loss of 
seventy-five per cent. 

In too many cases both officers and men 
parted with them at this ruinous rate. 
Some few retained their certificates until 
about five years afterwards, when they 
were paid with five per cent, interest. But 
by this time the original holders were few 
indeed. 

Meantime Colonel La Saussaye went to 
work very energetically. He procured 
oxccllent clothing and accoutrements for 
his men, who, as well as the officers, re- 
ceived double rations, according to the 
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old Legion scale. The horses were 
admirably foraged and looked after ; and 
the British Brigade, though numbering 
only about eighteen hundred men in all, 
soon put on a very respectable appearance. 

A sum of money was, moreover, shortly 
forthcoming for the purchase of remount 
horses; and Colonel Wakefield, having 
been appointed to proceed to England to 
purchase them, I was sent to assist him. 

Colonel Wakefield went home in the 
^' Salamander " steamer ; and shortly after- 
wards I proceeded through France, via 
Bayonne, Bordeaux^ and Paris, to join him 
in London. 

I have omitted to mention that, shortly 
after the formation of the new British 
Legion under General O'CJonnell, a troop of 
our regiment, under conunand of Captain 
Partington (now a general officer in the 
Spanish service), was detached from the 
force and sent to join General Espartero in 
Old Castile, after his return to that part of 
Spain from his pursuit of the Carlist raid 
fit)m the Basque provinces. 
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Whfle 80 detadiedi Captain Parting 
ton performed a very biiliant exploit at 
Brookala. General Espartero had beenfiir 
aome days in pursuit of a Carlist column^ 
and| chancing to obtain some informafioDof 
their route, he came upon them upon the 
plain of the Brookala, about twelve o'dock 
on a bright moonlight night. 

The Carlists were about three thousand^ 
all in&ntiy. The General at once ordered 
Captain Partington to charge them, send- 
ing two regiments of Spanish cavalry to 
support him. Before the arrival of these 
latter, however, Captain Partington had 
dashed straight at the column, which, seised 
with panic, threw down their arms and fled, 
and, the supports coming up, above two 
thousand prisoners were taken. Another 
achievement of a portion of the old L^on 
must not be omitted. % 

On the 18th of June, 183/, eight days 
after the expiration of their service, the 
2nd regiment of lancers, which we had left 
with General Cordova, being en route to 
Fampeluna from Vittoria, came upon a 
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Carlist force under Qomezy which they at 
once charged and defeated, taking seven 
hundred prisoners. 

I had a pleasant journey through France. 
After nearly three years of hard knocking 
about, I started one lovely morning in May 
1838 from Benteno, in company with all 
the officers present with the old corps ; and, 
with an escort of twenty men, we trotted 
gaily away to Yrun, had aparting dinner at 
the posada there, and, jumping into a galero 
at Behobie, I rattled off through St. Jean 
de Luz to Bayonne, my object there being 
to see Jeannette. I can remember nothing 
which has impressed me more forcibly than 
^e great contrast between all I saw in 
France and what I had left behind mc 
in Spain. In the latter country all was 
war and rumours of war. There had 
been quarrelling, bickering, heart-burning, 
grumbling, and duelling. On every hand 
were wasted fields and ruined homesteads. 
The Spaniards, never celebrated for ur- 
banity or politeness to foreigners, had 
been made as sulky as bears by rough 
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usage ; and, wil&few exoeptioiiB, one looked 
only for inciyilily in return far one's rnonqr* 
You arriyed at a posada, and aaked fer 
dinner. ^^ Dinner is over.'' You can have 
fiupper at six, or (Hobson's choice) go intfa- 
out it. " Call me at five o'clock.'^ 
" Nobody gets np till six, '* would be iihe 
probable answer. ^^I wish to have ahorse." 
^^ You must take a mule, or go withoui." 

In la belle H'once how different were 
all these things ! Smiling landlords, fisuaci- 
nating hostesses, waiting-maids the veiy 
pink of cleanliness and neatoess, greeted 
one on every hand ; cookery and viands 
fit for an epicmre, instead <^ the jweft- 
err a; delicate seasoning, instead of the 
never-failing garlic of Spam ; hoteb 
the very perfection of order and com- 
fort ; smiling landscapes, form-houses in 
glorious order, and, to sum up the contrast, 
instead of the interminable hills of llie 
Basque provinces, a road and a country as 
level as a bowling-green, along which one 
could travel without fatigue or a thought 
about Manolin, Ibero, or any other Spanish 
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Partido worthy who might think it worth 
while to stop a diligence and cat one's 
throat. 

A monntainonB country is very grand to 
look at; but one thres of the grandest 
scenery when nothing but discomfort is to 
be fonnd among it ; and a carriage rolls 
mora easily over a fiat country like ihe 
Basse-Pyr^^ of France. Moreover, al- 
though not much accustomed to luxuries, 
I liked even the sandy roads and pine- 
forests of the Landes better, with the cer- 
tainty of that unaccustomed good thing— a 
glorious dinner — at the journey's end, than 
tiie grand views in Spain, with boiled pork 
and caravansaras, as a wind-up to the 
&tigues of iihe day. 

I am not writing a love-tale, so I 
shall not relate all that happened at the 
happy meeting between Jeannette and 
myself. 

She had been Hving en pension at a quiet 
house in Bayonne. She had quite reco- 
vered from her wounds, and looked to me 
more charming than ever. We spent a 
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pleasant week at Biarritz, and were mairied 
at the little chapel there. 

We then went by malle paste to Bor- 
deaux, and had another week at the H6teL 
de Rouen, and became gayer as we jour- 
neyed ; went to the theatres, and peram- 
bulated every quarter of the beautiful city ; 
drank some splendid cote rdti vnne; 
lived on the best of everything, and then 
journeyed to Paris, where we were gayer 
still ; and I thought no more for the time 
of remount horses than of the snows of 
Arlaban. 

All this was very foolish. A soldier has 
no business with a wife. But I was twenty- 
one, and Jeannette was very beautiful, and 
veiy good too, and we were dreadfully in 
love ; so I hope nobody will be very angry — 
the more so as nobody but ourselves ever 
suffered for our imprudence. We finished 
our honeymoon in Paris, and then began to 
consider about what was to be done for 
the future. 

Jeannette had savedsome money, and had 
lots of jewels and good clothes; and she 
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i^anted me to leave off soldiering and take 
a cb£6 in Paris^ or turn horsedealer, and 
bring over English horses for sale in 
France. But, young as I was, I had a 
shrewd notion that I should be doing wrong 
in adventuring with Jeaimette's money until 
I had some of my own ; and in those days 
I looked with considerable contempt upon 
both cafe-keepers and horsedealers. 

So we agreed to adjourn the debate until 
after Jeannette had been to England and 
seen how she liked the land of the ^^ brave 
and the free." 

We broke up from the fascinating capital 
of the world, journeyed to Boulogne, crossed 
to Dover, and the mail landed us at the 
^* Golden Cross," at Charing Cross, where 
Jeannette was astonished and wonder-struck 
by a mountain of beef hanging in the hall, 
and asked me what animal it was cut off 
from. 

We did a little more gaiety in London, 
and finally agreed that it would be better 
for Jeannette to live quietly with her mother, 
who was a widow, and whose only child 
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sie wasi. at ^uce, until I had seen the end 
CI :he Soini^Ii war of succession. 

Tben I went to business and bought two 
rizdmil and twenty horses for the Spanish 
•>:TSTiz:€n% and two for myself; wrote 
ix jTiinii"etre's mother to meet ua at Paiia, 
-w^^^re we rKumed at once; and, after a last 
wsiik CI greiS happiness, parted for a long 
tine — Jitiznette ior Nice, I for Spain. 

I izrrrei at Santander in October, and 
f^cr.»i r:^^ ^^ horses had all aiiived safelji 
g-? i:*; Oct^iie, in "' high fettle," was ready 
Ir ij£ rLar:2i. I p<issed a pleasant month 
ii SviZ-riZjiiT. wtieie we were very hospit- 
r^^r rv-^oi ly the Dons of the place ; and 
;^ J'ljc: c^iT i >>S we marched to join Greneral 
LtT-^r. :iz:itr tie command of Major Ho- 
,:tvv^. Ccl:cxi Wai^eld having resigned. 
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CHAPTEB Vn. 

It is not my intention to follow out in 
detail the numerous marches and varying 
fortones of the little force of which I waa 
BOW a member. 

It» influence on the general issues of the 
war was trifling, although all did their duty 
man&Uy and gallantly; and, for disciplined 
appearance and good conduct, nothing could 
exed this small body of cavalry and artil* 
leiy. To call it a Brigade was to use a 
gmodiloquent title for it. 

We joined General Leon at Peralta, 
were present at the siege and capture of 
ftawoleg aad Guadaimino, and at Belaji- 
coin; but, aa none ei theee victoriesy 
thoagh brilliant in ihemadves^ much ad- 
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vanced the decision of the straggle, I 
abstain from going into their details. 

In December 1838, while marching from 
Tafalla to Pampeluna, we encountered in 
the Carascal, or great plain of Ta&lla, 
no less than twelve squadrons of Carlist 
cavalry. 

These, under the command of ManoIin« 
a distinguished Carlist leader, had for some 
time been hard at work drilling and get- 
ting themselves ready for an encounter 
with the Christine cavalry, and were par- 
ticularly desirous for a brush with our- 
selves. 

From the very outset of the war the 
Carlists had always been inferior to the 
Christines, both in the number and quality 
of their cavalry— quite as much so as they 
were superior in that of their infantr}* ; 
and this, in some measure, joined also to 
their deficiency in field-artillery, was one 
cause of their want of success whenever 
tiiey adventured into the open country, 
away firom their own provinces. 

For some months previous to the time of 
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which I write (the 4th of December, 1838)^ 
they had been collecting horses in France^ 
and using every effort to get up something 
like an imposing force of cavalry ; and it 
iwas believed by the Basque chiefs that they 
had succeeded so far as to be fit to cope 
*with us. 

The result proved their mistake. The 
Spanish regular cavalry, under the able 
handling of Don Diego Leon, Duke of 
Belascoin, pompously called the Spanish 
Murat, but who was, nevertheless, a very 
smart and dashing cavalry officer, had 
wonderfiilly improved by its contact with 
our regiment and the 2nd Lancers, and 
had also picked up a good deal in the way 
of efficiency firom the Portuguese lancers, 
who came to Vittoria in the spring of 
1836, under command of the Count de 
Mellor. 

General Leon was a rich man, enthusi- 
astic in the cause he had espoused, and 
equally enthusiastic in all that pertained 
to cavalry and horsemanship generally. 
He was one of those Spanish noblemen 
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who became impressed by the briUiant 
horsemanship of Major Rait, Captain Skip- 
worth, Captain Hely, and others of our 
corps, and the 2nd Lancers; he became 
a, good judge of an English horse, and 
maintained a large stud of them r^ard- 
less of cost. In manner and turn-out he 
Closely copied the English style, even to 
having an English fourgon waggon-and- 
four to convey his baggage on the march, 
and turned out in quarters in a weD- 
appointed English mail-phaeton, acoMn- 
panying his wife frequently in rides, in 
which the lady rode on English thoroo^- 
breds, famished with the best EngliA 
saddlery ; and, as she was a very beautifiil 
and elegant woman, and rode well, it was 
pleasant to see this handsome pair in thdr 
equestrian promenades. 

The General (at the time in question) 
was a great fiivourite of General Espartero 
(alas ! for Spanish fiivour — ^Espartero afto- 
wards caused him to be shot in Madrid !) ; 
he was as great a fitvourite with the whole 
Spanish army; and, being particolariy^ 
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urbane and kind to the English officers of 
the Brigade, and unceasing in his com- 
mendations of the men, he was much be- 
loved by all of us. By continual care and 
rigid attention he had succeeded in giving 
a very soldierlike and smart aj^earance to 
the Spanish cavalry, which, if it lacked the 
dash of our people, certainly very nearly 
equalled them in appearance; and the 
regiment of which he was colonel, the 
Frincessa regiment of Hussars, with their 
handsome white jackets, black pelisses, red 
shakos and plumes, mounted on carefully- 
groomed and well-conditioned Andalusian 
black horses, wd^e a very imposing and, 
indeed, brilliant-looking corps. All the 
heavy dragoon and lancer corps, too, 
under his command had a servicelike and 
soldierly bearing. 

The horse-artilleiy, also, of the regular 
Spanish army was a most splendidly ap- 
pointed, armed, and mounted force, having 
a gorgeous imiform and first-rate black 
Andabisian horses. They w^re officered 
entirdy by men of high rank, the horse* 
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artillery being the crack branch of the 
service for the Spanish aristocracy. 

The appearance of the artillery was, 
however, its chief recommendation. An 
artillery officer camiot be made without 
study, or a gunner without drill. The 
Spanish horse-artillery officers were, by fistf^ 
too fine gentlemen to trouble themselves 
witli either, and considered they had done 
enough when they rode well and soldierly, 
and were unexceptionally dressed; there- 
fore in the field they were good for next 
to nothing but show. 

The Carlist cavalry, on the other hand^ 
tliough, up to within a short time of our 
encounter with them near Tafalla, they 
had been badly mounted and indifferently 
armed, were fiill of pluck and daring ; but 
as with an artilleryman, so in a less 
degree with a dragoon. Courage is a good 
thing — nay, indispensable to the making of 
a cavalry soldier ; but constant drill of the 
light sort is necessary before one lias an 
efficient dragoon. The Carlists had little 
drill, and what they had was not of tho 
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light sort. They were very poor horsemen ; 
tind, being all armed with lances, they were 
hx from formidable antagonists when you 
closed wil^ them, for the simple reason 
that a lancer, to be eflfective, not only re- 
quires a strong seat and well-broken horse, 
but must also ride with a good hand and a 
short stirrup. The Garlists had no single 
one of these three indispensable requisites 
of efficiency. They were, in short, only 
formidable to broken or panic-stricken 
in&ntry, and about the last men in the 
world to be trusted with that queen of 
weapons the lance, the handling of which 
requires both strength and dexterity. 

However, their confidence was great ; so 
much so, that, having occasion to send a 
flag of truce into Ta£eilla about the latter 
end of November 1838, the officer in 
<;harge of the party very coolly informed 
us that, as they were in want of some red- 
jackets to complete the equipment of their 
Navarrese squadrons, they would help 
themselves to those we wore the first 
time they caught us in the open. To which 
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we modestly rqdied that they were per- 
fectly welcome to wear our jackets if they 
could win them, and ride our horses after- 
wards, if they were men enough. 

The sequel of the affiur was almost 
ludicrous. We started from Ta&lla a little 
aflter daylight on the 4th of December; 
there were two regiments of Spanish re- 
gular cavaby with us — ^the 2nd of the line 
heavy dragoons, and the Bourbon regiment 
of lancers. There was also a raiment of 
Spanish infemtry , the Almanza regiment. 

Our mission to Pampeluna was to escort 
a considerable amount of treasure, ^vrfiidi 
was packed in bullock-carts^ so that, of 
necessity, our moyements could not be 
very quick in the way of retreat, unless 
wo left the treajsure behind us, to say 
nothing of the infemtry. 

We had treated the talcs we bad heard 
about twelve squadrons of Kavarrese 
cavaby, splendidly mounted and anned^ 
and full of fight, as mere bosii, as we had 
heard it only from the coimtry-people. 
But we had not gone more than a couple 
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of leagues £rQm Ta&lla before we descried 
a xed aqnadion of Carlist lancas on the 
xidge of the gently^-iindiilatizig ground to 
our left rear. Another and another showed 
in dne oonrse ; more followed ; and the cry 
was still ^^ They come :" for there seemed an 
interminable array of them. They ad- 
vanced boldly, and threw out a line of 
skirmishers with trahueoB^ or carbines, and 
opened fire upon ns. They seemed in 
great anxiety lest we should escape, shout- 
ing, ^'Halta, peros Inglesez, cobardes 
EspagnoIesT' (^^Stop, English dogs, 
oowardly Spaniards!") At this moment 
Greneral Leon was riding beside me on a 
grand bay horse, which I had sold to him 
some time before; he was a first-class 
weigfat-carrpng Irish hunter, and had 
been thoroughly broken as a charger. The 
General was smoking a cigar, and dis- 
cussing the merits of his horse, when the 
shout fell upon our ears. 

Wc were at the head of the column, but 
we had a rear-guard of our corps, under 
command of a young officer. Comet Clinton, 
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who had recently joined us, and who was 
very near-sighted. Seeing the Oarlists ad- 
vance so boldly, he struck off the road, and 
dashed at them with only the twenty men 
he had. The old sergeant-major he had 
with him, however, knew his business 
better; he saw at a glance that the 
Oarlists were in great force, and advised 
Mr. Clinton to puU up and return to the 
'Column, as twenty men would be uselessly 
tlirown away in a contest with numbers so 
vastly superior. This Clinton did, and 
rejoined the column, the Carlists re- 
doubling their shouts and carbine-fire the 
while. 

Greneral Leon, being, with all his par- 
tiality for us, a little bit jealous that liis 
countrymen should lose a good thing, and 
nothing doubting their pluck, put himself 
at the head of the heavy dragoons and 
Bourbon Lancers, and, ordering us to take 
charge of the treasure and continue our 
route, formed line in grand and imposing 
order with the two regiments, and advancd 
at a steady trot to get within charging 
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distance of the Carlist cavalry. Not on 
Wormwood Scrubbs, or on AldershottHeath 
do onr brigade of household royal Horse- 
guards move with more steadiness, or 
keep a truer line, than did these two regi- 
ments of Spanish cavalry until within 
about six hundred yards of their enemy ; 
and we really gave them credit for the in- 
tention of " going in for the ribbons," as 
we used to call a good charge ; when sud- 
denly they halted, went fours-about, and 
gaQoped to the rear, despite the angry 
gesticulations of General Leon and several 
of his staff, whom we could see belabouring 
the recreant dragoons with their swords. 
It was no use, however ; like an ill-taught 
hunter who refuses his fence after going 
straight at it, ihey would not have it; 
and threats and revilings were alike lost 
on them. 

The Garlist cavalry, meantime, shouted, 
howled, and laughed at the Christino run- 
aways, and, emboldened by what they 
saw, advanced still further into the plain. 

General Leon galloped up to us; we 
VOL. n. I 
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were not moie than a strong sqnadvcni — a 
hundred and eighty in all. 

Foaming with ragey the general shonted 
to us, ^'Que viene, soldados kmoeras! 
Orra, la gloria es vuestra I La gloria m 
para nstedez! Adalante, adaknte, duoos 
Inglesez! For Dies! AdalantealinstanteP 
(^^ Come, soldiers, English lancers ! Now, 
now the glory is yours ! The glory is fiar 
yon! Forward, forward, instancy I For* 
ward, for God's sake!") 

The General was in a great passion. 
Not so Major Hogreve ; he gave the word 
to wheel to the left, off the road, formed 
line, and, turning his horse about, coolly 
said to the men, wliile a broad grin lit up 
his good-humoured £sbce — 

''Now, men, here is the chanee you 
have been wishing for. Keep your horses 
well in hand, and keep well closed to your 
centre. When you see me |lift my sword, 
go in and let these blackguards have 
something for Andoin." 

A low growl was the only response. 
Hogreve gave the word " Trot !" and we 
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trotted steadily on in line. When about 
half-way to where the Carlists were formed, 
Hogreye halted. It was a close, steamy 
morning ; the ground was heavy, and the 
horses were blowing. 

"Threes about!" shouted Hogreve; 
threes about it was. "Now give your 
horses their heads, and let them get their 
wind a moment." The Carlists, seeing 
lis go about, were frantic with triumph. 
"Viene, viene, cobardes Inglesez!" they 
howled; and, still more confident than 
ever, th^ came galloping after us, squad- 
ron after squadron. 

This was precisely what Hogreve wanted, 
and what he pulled up for. The horses 
scarcely required the wiad in their nostrils. 
General Leon, in an agony of rage, was 
cursing in the choicest Spanish. " Front T' 
roared Hogreve. "Now, men, a steady 
canter ; when I lift my sword, down with 
year lances.'^ 

At a steady canter we swept along over 
a piece of springy turf. The Carlists hesi- 
tated; up went Hogreve's sword, down 

I 2 
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came the lances, and, with a yell and 
a terrible crash, we were among them. 
Down they went, man and horse, rolling 
over each other, as though struck with a 
thunderbolt. 

In a few seconds we were in the midst 
3f the second squadron. 

"Keep together, men!" roared Ho- 
greve. " Keep your men together, gentle- 
men ! Follow me ! " and a third squadroa 
was bowled over with irresistible im- 
petuosity. 

The fourth squadron turned taiL We 
were quickly among them ; and, our mea 
driving their lances through the CSarlists 
in every direction, we rushed, with the 
flying enemy, over the ridge of the slightly 
rising ground pell-mell upon the reserves, 
which were dismounted. 

By this time General Leon had sue* 
ceeded in rallying and bringing up the 
heavy dragoon regiment and the Bourbon 
lancers. And a scene ensued which defies 
description. 

On every side, &r and near, were Car- 
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iist dragoons flying for their lives ; rider- 
less horses, galloping in all directions; 
men vainly endeavouring to save them- 
selves on foot: for the enem3r's reserves 
had not time to moimt before we were in 
ihe midst of them. 

The Bourbon lancers and the heavy 
dragoons, whatever their previous short- 
comings, now went in wiili a will, and 
lanced and sabred the flying Carlists with- 
out mercy. Our men showed them no 
quarter, bitterly mindful of the massacre 
of their comrades at Andoin ; and a fearful 
daughter ensued, not two entire squadrons 
of the enemy escaping. 

Before that day no Carlist soldier had 
appealed in vain for mercy from one of 
ours; but the ruthless murder of the Scotch 
and rifle regiments on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1837, had made ^^guerra asta la 
<nichilla" (war to the knife) the order of 
the day with our people. 

It must be admitted that the provocation 
tad been very great. Every one of our 
men had two or more horses tethered 
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together, while scores were numiiig loose 
in the plain. 

General Leon, seeing the great number 
of loose horses, determined upon delaying 
the conveyance of iiie treasure to Pfeun* 
peluna until next day, and to return to 
Ta&lla. 

The two Spanish dragoon r^^iments 
succeeded in driving above three hundred 
horses, besides those in possessicm of onr 
men, into the neighbourhood of the town^ 
where the countey people assisted in se- 
curing them* 

The overthrow of Hie Oarlists was com- 
plete, and never from that day did they 
venture within charging distance of us. 
On a subsequent occasion, when urged and 
entreated to charge us, they doggedly re- 
fused, and some cried, — ^^No, sefiarsB, 
somos hombres, pero essos son fierosT^ 
(No, sir, we are men^ but these are 
furies !) 

The &ct was we knew our business, and 
they did not ; their courage, soldierly and 
fidrly told, was good enough. 
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Every officer of our corps present in this 
action received a decoration according to 
his rank and the class of orders he then 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Shobtlt after the aflGEur of Ramalesi an 
offer was made to me to do duty with the 
Princessa regiment of hussars. Wo had 
more than the proportion of officers neces- 
sary for so small a corps as ours then was, 
and the Princessa happened at the time to 
be very short-handed in that respect. Most 
of us had acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the Spanish language, and were well 
acquainted with the Spanish method of 
manoeuvring, which, indeed, differed little 
from our own. In fact, the system of 
working by fours instead of threes, in 
vogue in the Spanish cavalry, has recently 
been introduced into the British service 
as a novelty. Verily, as Solomon saith, 
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^* there is no new thing under the sun.*' 
I joined the Princessa at Vittoria, in June 
1839- 

General Espartero had collected a strong 
force at that town, and was preparing for 
a groat coup against the Carlists (so it was 
rumoured), but in what direction was, of 
course, a secret. * 

At Yittoria I made the acquaintance of 
the then celebrated Partida cliief, Martin 
Zurbano. At the time I write of Zurbano 
was in command of a brigade of very dash- 
ing and effective troops — artillery, cavalry, 
and infantry; and his son Bonito Zur- 
bano (who had the reputation of having 
killed twenty Carlists with his own lance 
before he was seventeen years of age) was 
then a colonel in his fiither's brigade, 
though not two-and-twenty. 

Zurbano, then a brigadier-general, had 
been originally a contraband trader, and, 
after several convictions against him for 
this offence, a very heinous one in Spain, 
had been condemned to the galleys for life. 
He was working in a chain-gang when 
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General Cordova first came to Vittoria, 
and was released at the intercession of one 
of that general's staff, who urged upon his 
chief that Zurbano, haying offered to farm 
a Partida corps, composed of his old com* 
rades the smugglers, would be a usefbl 
partisan, from his intimate knowledge of 
the passes and devious tracks in the 
Basque mountains, and his connexion with 
and influence over the smu^lers through- 
out the north-eastern districts of Spain ; as 
to these smugglers he had, long before his 
imprisonment, acted as a sort of chief and 
Mentor. 

Except smu^ling, there was nothing 
against the character of Zurbano; and 
General Oordova, regarding that ratiier 
as a state crime than one of a felonious 
character, obtained Zurbano's pardon ; and 
the latter quickly formed a corps of 
Peseteros, whose daring raids into the 
Garlist country and gallantry in all aflOsdrs 
with the enemy quickly won it a name 
which has become, with that of its leader, 
historical in Spain. 
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To record even a few of the daring 
^exploits of ihis celebrated partisan is 
foreign to the purpose of this work. I 
ba^e been at great pains to collect records 
of Hie greater part of Martin Zurbano's 
adventores, and tmst at no distant time to 
be able, in my own rough way, to give 
ihem publicity. The subject is too tempt- 
ing a one to enter upon here, as I fear the 
romantic achievements and hair-breadth 
escapes of this most gallant and clever 
leader would cause my present narrative 
to nm to a length which might become 
wearisome ; and Zurbano and his deeds are 
worthy of a history of their own, if not of 
a better historian than myself 

I was much in his company for nearly 
two months, and we fonned a stzong friend- 
fliiip for each other, which was the means 
of my being so well acquainted with his 
history and his deeds of arms. He was a 
noble, gallant fellow, a soldier by nature 
and intuition, a man who had he received 
a leguiBOc military education, and had had 
the good fortune to serve any other country 
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but ungrateful Spain would have left a 
high military reputation in the world's 
annals. As it was, he was in the end made 
the scapegoat of faction, and expiated his 
devotion to his chief Espartero by being 
shot by order of Marshal Nanraez, aft^ 
the expulsion from Spain of Espartero, in 
1844. 

Zurbano and his son Bonito were both 
executed at Logrono, their native town, in 
that year for heading an insurrection in 
favour of Espartero, with the view of 
ousting the Queen-mother, Maria Christina, 
and reappointing Espartero as regent dur- 
ing the young Queen's minority. 

It had been known for some time pre- 
viously to my arrival in Yittoria, in June 
1839, that considerable dissension bad 
arisen in the court and camp of Don Car- 
los. The Basque chiefe, after the raid to 
Madrid, had, it appeared, become con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of placing Don 
Carlos on the throne of Spain, although 
they were well aware that they could pro- 
long the war for an indefinite period in 
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their own provinces; but this was precisely 
what they wished to put an end to. 

An intrigue or combination was entered 
into therefore among the most influential 
of the Basque leaders, with the view of 
making terms with the Madrid Govern- 
ment as to the recognition of their faerosj 
on condition of their abandoning the cause 
of Don Carlos. This intrigue, which had 
been repudiated by the chiefs of Navarre, 
was, by some of the latter, made known to 
Don Carlos, who thereon caused several 
of the leading men of Biscay, Guipuscoa, 
and Alava to be arrested and shot at Le- 
cumberri. Don Carlos, removed from com> 
mand all the chiefs of the above-named 
provinces, and bestowed the command of 
his army on General Manuel Maroto, an 
Alavese o£Bcer who had been in the regu- 
lar Spanish army as a colonel, but had 
pronoimced for Don Carlos at the outbreak 
of the war. 

Maroto was an o£Scer of great ability, 
and had given the Christine generals, 
much trouble; but hitherto he had been 
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kept in the background by the superior 
influence of his Basque rivals. 

On his accession to the command of tiie 
Carlist army he went vigorously to work 
to reorganise it, and put it into as high a 
state of efficiency as possible. But tiiese 
efforts of his, instead of meeting with 
their well-merited commendation from Don 
Carlos and his advisers, it appears, only 
•created jealousy and distrust at their origi- 
nator; and Maroto was made acquainted, 
by some faithful friend of his about the 
court, that it was the intention of his 
grateiul king to have him arrested on 
some charge of treasonable interoourse 
with the Christino generals and have him 
shot, as the Basque chiefe had been at 
Lecumberri. 

Forthwith, and promptly, Maroto deter- 
mined to meet plot by counterplot. 

He put himself in communication se* 
cretly with General Espartcro, then the 
Duque de la Vittoria (Duke of Victory), 
a high-sounding title, probably never be- 
fore conferred upon any general. 
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Maioto also entered into n^otiatums 
with C!olonel Wylde, an English o£Scer of 
artilloy who acted as c(»nmisedoner for the 
British Grovenmient at the head-quarters 
of the Ghristino army^ and likewise with 
Lord John Hay, who commanded the 
British squadron on the north coast of 
Spain. 

What was the nature of these secret 
negotiations which were being carried on 
while I was at Vittoria with the Princessa 
regiment, in August 1839, will probably, 
in their details, never be known. 

By some it was asserted that a large 
sum of money was guaranteed to Maroto 
by the British and Spanish Governments 
as the price of his declaring against Don 
Carlos and inducing the army under his 
command to follow his example. 

Be the guerdon, however, what it might, 
certain it is that the treachery of Maroto 
(if, indeed, it can fairly bo called by that 
name) in seceding from the cause of the 
pretender to the Spanish crown, and bring- 
ing over with him the bulk of the Carlist 
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army, was the event which turned the tide 
against Don Carlos, and brought about 
that consummation for which all well-dis* 
posed Spaniards had long been praying— 
viz., the termination of a bloody, devas- 
tating, and demoralizing civil war. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Evert man was on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion in the army of General Espartero at 
the time I write of, little dreaming that 
intrigaoi and not war, was at last to put 
an end to the long-protracted strife. 

In Vittoria, and cantoned in the neigh- 
bouring villages, Espartero had a splen- 
didly-appointed carps ^armee of nearly 
seventy thousand men, strong in cavah^^ 
and artillery, and in all respects well 
equipped mr active operations in the field 
at any moment. 

Endless were the surmises as to the 
proposed plan of operations, countless the 
conjectures. All were at fault. 

Early in September Espartero put his 

VOL. II. K 
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army in motion, in a single colunm, ^tk 
strong flanking parties on either hand, on 
the road to Dnrango, by way of Ariaga and 
the venta of Achewerria. 

All were surprised at this, as all knew 
that it was by fistr the most difficult road by 
which to penetrate into the Carlist country, 
by reason that the army must make its way 
through the pass of Orchiola — one capable oi 
defence by the Carlists to an extent whid 
rendered it all but impr^nable ; and no- 
meroufi were the shroggings of shcmldeK 
and the prophecies of disaster. Formysdfl 
had long given up yentunngupon anytbing 
Hke a logical reason for anything done or 
attempted by a Spanish generaL I wm in 
for it ; and, with a hopdPid trust id my own 
good fortune, I left the rert to chimce, or, to 
speak more properly and rev^cenily, to 
Providence, lighted my pipe,1ell in with 
my troop, and took no ftirtber iMed of the 
matter until we were approaching the pasi^ 
of Orchiola. 

'' Now for it," I said to an Engliah ccm- 
rade, who had joined the Frinceasa with 
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me—" Now for it j we shell see what is to 
come of this moantain in labour." 

" We shall retam to Vittoria to-moiTow," 
said my friend. "Espartero knows he 
eumot £:Mrce the pass in the teeth of the 
Gaiiist troops ; and, if he meant piessing 
(^ to Burango, he would have outflanked 
Orehiola, or taken the road by Ghunmarra 
Mayor and Salinas. He has some purpose 
of his own to answer by this move, no 
doubt. Bemember, this is a war of political 
faiesse and stock-jobbing more than one of 
J^tary strat^y, suggested by purely mili- 
tary motives." 

Whfle we were talking a practical contra- 
<Kction of my friend's safe prediction was, 
liowever, enacted before our eyes. We were 
at the head of the column ; for General 
Espartero took a troop from each regiment 
of cavalry every day for his escort, and the 
tWK^ we belonged to was that day on duty 
^^ the general staflf. 

We were just entering the pass of Or- 
chiola, which is a good broad road running 
^>etween two stupendous mountain ridges, 

k2 
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thickty corered with pine forests. From 
these we erpected to have been safaited wiih 
sn extGnnmstiiig^ fiie of nmsketzy* x o our 
atter astoniahment not twenty filiots wee 
filed by the Cariists; and, to our stin greater 
amazement, we saw the Ghnas of Tinchnnii, 
a corps ctf Spanish riflemen, doae in upon 
the road finom their flanking position on our 
right, and, in a colmnnfonr deep, with trailed 
arms, rush right up to the smnmit of the 
pass, the crown of ^diich they had no sooner 
gained than they rent the air with loud 
vivas, and seemed frantic with trimnph. 
The General and staff, and with them our 
troop, then galloped up to the summit of the 
hill. On it there is a plateau, on which 
stands a small chapel and hermitage, and a 
vcnta, or inn. 

Great indeed was our surprise at finding 
ourselves on the summit of this pass unop 
posed, and greater still to see the CarUsts 
quietly retreating down the steep declivity 
and along the road to Durango, which town 
was plainly visible about six miles below the 
foot of the pass. The enemy appeared in 
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no hurry, nor, most extraordinary, did the 
Guias press upon their rear with anjrthing 
like energy or quickness of movement, but 
followed the Carlists as leisurely as the 
latter retreated, or, as it rather seemed, led 
the way. 

€leneral Espartero halted opposite the 
venta, dismomited, lit a cigar, and, taking 
Colonel Wylde by the arm, the pair walked 
about, seemingly in easy, commonplace 
conversation. There was no appearance of 
anxiety or curiosity on the face of either. 

I have said I had been too long in Spain 
to be surprised at anything ; otherwise I 
jshould have been wonderstruck to see the 
Carlists give up such a position of vantage, 
and equally so to see the General halt his 
column instead of pushing the retreating 
enemy hard. A short time afterwards I 
received an order from Colonel Wylde, who 
was then walking with Colonel Gurrea. 

" The General wishes you to take half 
your troop and gallop into Durango with 
Colonel Qurrea." 

The latter mounted his horse ; and with 
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fifty men I trotted after him to the foot of 
the pass, and thence galloped after tha 
GruiaB, ^o were jiurtentemig the outddrte 
of the town of Durango when we overtook 
them. Again, to my amazement, while Ihe 
Carlist rear-guard did not hurry its pace, 
our people preserved the same respeetfbl 
distance, never firing a shot. 

^' We shall have it presently, hot and 
smoking, firom the town," I thought 

Nothing of the kind. The Garlists dia* 
appeared round the bend c{ the road. We 
followed, and Entered the town of Dmango, 
which, built something after the £ubion of 
Oporto, is a succession of paved squares, no 
wheeled carriages being permitted to pass 
through it. - 

We trotted through two squares, tibe 
people of the town taking but litde notice 
of us. As we entered the third, to my 
utter amazement, I saw two Cariist staff- 
officers standing at the door of a posada, 
smoking cigars, while two orderiies held 
their horses. 

I rubbed my eyes. Could it be all a 
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dream ? I dvew my sword. ^^ Those are 
miiteP I said, and was in the act of 
dashing at them, when Colonel Gnirea laid 
hisliajidoninyarm. He ^oke in English. 

"Pray be quiet," he said, ^and let 
Hie gentlemen take iiheir time. It is Ihe 
General's wish that nobody in IhiTaBgo be 
disturbed. Those officers have, I daie 
say, just finished tiieir dinner. Let us see 
if tiie people in the posada have any 
farns." 

So the Oaajist officers walked ihehr 
horses leisordy out of liie square and 
disappeared. 

A close nuyath makes a wise head ; but 
I ventured to inquire, "What is the 
meaning of all this ?" 

" Come and have your dinner, and ask 
no questions," was my answer. "First 
put your men up in the posada. To- 
morrow yon will know all about it." 

A good soldier obeys his orders 
literally. I did as I was told — put 
up my men, ate my dinner, and held 
my tongue. 
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The Greiraral and staff axrived in Doianga 
about dusk, and took up their quarters at 
the Alcalde's. 

Then, for the first time, I heard a ^lis* 
pered rumour of a convention about to 
take place between General Espartero and 
Greneral Maroto. It was but rumour, how- 
ever, and I put no faith in it. 

That night the town was filled with 
Ghristino troops, and the neighbouring 
fields and hill-sides were illuminated with 
their bivouac-fires; for the weather w«w 
fine, and most of the troops camped out. 

I slept but little, so intense was my 
anxiety to see the denouement of aU thi^ 
mystery. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I HAD fallen into an uneasy doze about five 
o'clock on the following morning, the 
14th of September — ^the anniversary of 
Andoin — ^when I was awakened by the 
musical tones of the Spanish bugles and 
trumpets ^^tocanda la Diana" (sounding 
the reveille) ; and, before I was dressed, I 
received an order from an aide-de-camp 
of the General's to turn out instantly 
with my troop, and form up at head- 
quarters. 

I was quickly at my post. 

The General and his staff, and with 
them Colonel Wylde, about half-past six, 
mounted and galloped out of the town, 
taking the road to Bergona. 
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About half a mile firom Durango we 
turned into a large meadow on the rig^ht of 
the road. Almost at the same moment a 
party of Carlist officers, with an escort of 
lancers, swept into the field at a gallop 
from a wood at the farther end. The 
Carlist party was by far the more 
numerous. 

I gave the order to draw swords, for 
they looked like mischief. But ihe General 
and his staff pulled up at Ihis momeot; 
and the t^hief, turning in his saddle, 
wayed a countermand with his hand, as 
he said — 

^^ No hay necessitad para los espados.^ 
(No occasion for swords.) ^^ Dechar listed.^ 
(Be quiet) 

The advancing party halted wiiiiin fifty 
yards of us, and an officer, mounted on a 
grand black Andalusian horse, rode for- 
ward alone. This officer was a tall and 
very handsome man, with a noble head, 
large, piercing dark eye, and a splendid 
black beard and mustadie. His swarthy 
and weather-beaten countenance betdcened 
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the soldier of the field, while his mien and 
carriage denoted high rank. But, except 
that he wore a gUttering decoration on his 
fareast, there was nothing to distinguish 
him in dress from the officers of his 
staff. 

In common with the latter, he wore a 
white Carlist boina, a blue tunic, scarlet 
breeches, knee-boots, and jack-spurs. 

He walked his horee quietly to within 
ten yards of our party, and cast a search- 
ing glance over it. When his eye fell 
upon onr chief he raised his boina, and 
immediately Espartero rode forward and re- 
tained his salute. Both then dismounted, 
Bs did Colonel Wylde, and, giving their 
horses to orderlies, walked away some dis- 
tance out of earshot Here an apparently 
Toy animated conference was commiencedy 
and lasted for quite an hour. Meanwhile 
the officers composing the respectiye sta£k 
of the two Grenerals looked on with counte- 
nances in which were depicted hope and 
anxiety at their highest pitch, while the 
soldiers of the escort gazed in wonder at 
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^be sKDe. Xo( a ^Oable was spoken by 
cfdj^r party; ibeie Tras not a whisper. 
Upca iz>e lixree men standing in that 
]Dead>jw. and the lesidt of their conference, 
depesidc^ mndi of the {btme of Spain for 
good cr eril; and, ahhongh most of the 
spectators only gneased at what ^fcus 
going cm, thdr anxiety was not dimi* 
nished. 

I looked an inquiiy at Colonel Gnrrea. 
He ^poke bat three words with bated 
hreath. 

*'E1 Genera] Maioto!" 
The scene was a most impressive, ahnost 
an awe-striking one. Srery man who has 
been presoit at a dnel miist remember 
vividly with what absorbing interest he 
has awaited the conference, short as it 

; might be, of the seconds after the first shot 

of the principals. It may be imagined* 

I then, how intense, nay, painful, was the 

suspense in which all who imderstood the 
object of the conference in question awaited 
its decision. 

I The long silence, broken only by the 
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occasional shrill neighmg of a charger, was 
at length ended. Espartero himself waved 
his hand, and General Van Halen, the 
chief of the staff, galloped forward. 

Betuming with speed, he inquired : 

"Quien tiene papel, tinto, y plumo?" 
{Who has pen, ink, and paper ?) 

I had. 

" Vien listed al instante," was the order. 
I dismounted, unslung my sabretache, and 
approached the party of negotiators. 

Espartero held out his hand for the pen, 
and, unscrewing the ink-horn, I gave it to 
Colonel Wylde. I gave a sheet of paper 
to General Espartero, stooped down so 
that he could place the sabretache on my 
back (just as a sergeant-major does when 
he gives the parade-state to his captain to 
sign), and Espartero wrote a memorandum 
of some kind, but a very short one, and 
called to CSolonel Wylde to sign it, which 
he did. 

This memorandum I afterwards learnt 
was an acknowledgment that the terms 
offered by Maroto to General Espartero 
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H T laijHjtkBcfiDtethat 
due bBBK4£ Gu I)iBaBp> CiMtfcntion. wis 
finii^Tawi hj- ine; cBrtamty ik was aignfid 
ca iny bock. 

T!ie pBperva»ruiiiikdto6«nenlMaroto. 
T ^gifc c^^Et smi £^KtBn> cnlxacedL All 
qrifiiklj mimntfd mod. gaBaped off oa tkeir 
respective ways — we to Dmango, Maroto 
sui ois scaJi to tbeir ]iead-qiuyrter& 

Abtxcs bait an iioar after our letom to 
Daran^ tiie bogles aad trampete wexe 
— if^TTiy £3rth in martial dangnur the aotes 
cftfae AiMMUii bhr; mndj with ahoatBandTiyaSk 
the troopt^ in all directions, hurried away 
to their lei^peetnre rendexYons. Hbej com- 
menced at once to file oat of the town 
towards BergrauL 

At twelve o^dock the General EqMurtero 
and staff remonnted, and again galloped 
away by the Bergona gate. 

We continaed our route for about two 
miles, until we came upon an extensive 
valley surrounded by lofty pine-clad hills« 
Like nearly all the valleys in the north of 
Spain, this one was perfectly level up to 
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tibe TWj hmse of ike hiSa ; it waff co'voed 
ivtii a fine qxringy toif, green and re- 
dolent of zick kerbage^ ficom recent rain- 

A aharp turn in the road bvonghtns very 
afamptly into foil view of this lovely valley ; 
and tben, indeed, a ai^t at onee grand 
and imposing in its martial i^lendonr, to 
aay nothing of its vaat poEtieal imi)ortance« 
W,^«» right. 

In all the pomp and drcumatance of 
gk>ZLOus war, the two armies, Chriatino 
and Carlist, were airayed in long stretch- 
ing fines on either side the valley. 

The Ghristinos, formed in columns of 
hngades — artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
in their respective posts of precedence — oc- 
cupied the western side, the Carlists the 
eastern. ' 

Aa there were quite seventy thousandmen, 
Christinos, present, it had been necessary to 
form the brigades many ranks deep ; and the 
close and serried array of the apparently 
countless battalions, with their forests of 
glittering bayonets, and their swarthy war- 




and soldiaiy 
& KTgrt A maJka a soldiers 
ifis:^ I«:iz3i£ w "'-'' ^sut ^iaSl of nide foi his 
pruEsnL I ize ziiini^ flzn, too, gfinted 

and glit- 
d beacTj caraky, and die 
XX7 ^tT^tTTH GC ecszxdeK laneeB fluttered 



Qi :re eiit e u g riztn of our Gne a bat- 
tggj of hjEg-aztfUenr waganliinbered, and 
tL-r z'zznasscood to their gims. 

T:=rr^.^ to ^e odier aide of the plaiHy 
g^rrrTTg cocll be mote sticking than the 
ci-rmst preseclcd br the CSazlist soldiers 
to tbe Cbzistiiio troc^ps, with idiom they 
L^ f:::^t so often and ao weD. Here 
were no bomiihed head-pieoes nor shining 
coidets, neither lec^Mxd-skin nor shabraque^ 
neither dancing phnne nor gandy aiguilette. 

Stem, silent, and watchful, the Oailist 
in&Lntrr, in columns of regiments, leant 
upon their ordered aims. The ground on 
which they stood was slightly higher than 
that occupied by the Christinos, which, 
added to the effect of their really great 
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statiure, gave them an appearance almost 
gigantic, as compared with the Spanish 
troops. In place of trim shako or waving 
pliune, bear-skin cap or neat, kepi, there { 

was the plain but picturesque and warlike- 
looking boina, the red, white, or blue cap 
of the Basque soldier. Long locks of raven* 
hiack hair and magnificent beards height- 
ened the effect of countenances noble in 
their lineaments ; no stiff stock encumbered 
the throat, and the bare necks there to be 
seen were fit models for a sculptor. The 
broad and ample chest was free from cross- 
helt or shoulder-strap ; and the neat and 
service-looking "canafia" or waist-belt 
pouch, added to the simplicity of the ^rwemft/^. 
There was neither knapsack, greatcoat, 
^OT blanket to impede the free action of 
these warriors of the mountain. A loose 
Wersack contained their ration; other 
incumbrance, save their firelock and bay- 
onet, they had none. 

The loose blue tunic, scarlet trousers, 
^d hempen sandals, or " alphagatas,'* 
''^ere in true keeping with the style and 
VOL. n. L 
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beaiing of the weaiers — firee, hfM, damt- 
less, and uurestraiiiecL 

The offioers, in their blade " zamanas^ 
(aheepsldn jacketfi) or blue tonic, and 
red nether gannentB, differed little in i^ 
pearance from their men, save in the pie* 
aence of their swords, and in that stamp 
of aristocratic bearing so unmistakable in 
the man of long lineage and high descent, 
be his comitiy what it may; for here 
stood men the near kindred of those whose 
blood, recklessly and- wickedly shed by 
their sovereign, had stained the green tmf 
by the venta of Lecumberri. 

Not less striking was the appearance of 
the Carlist cavalry, which lost as much, in 
the contrast with ours, as their in&ntxy 
gained 

Meagre, ill-conditioned horses, ron^ 
and rusty accoutrements, and a slovenly 
and loose arrangement of their ill-fitting 
appointments were not compensated for in 
effect by the lounging, devil-may-care man- 
ner of these cavaliers, nor even by their 
handsome faces, abundant beards, or flow- 
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hg locks: there mui too much of HiB 
farigand for the soldiec. 

The artilleiy, though rough in ai^iix^ 
ment and badly homed, looked still like 
aerviee. It had post on the light of their 
line, and, like our oiP^n, had some gons im- 
limbered and ready for action* 

To complete the contrast, the hills at 
the back of the Carlist lines shaded them 
from the sun, causing their figures to as- 
some colours sombre and in keeping with 
their bearing ; whereas it shone brightly 
and gaily on the Ghristino ranks, throwing 
up vividly the many-coloured uniforms 
and rich appointments of ihe Queen's 
soldiers. ^ 

The sun and the shade of that hour were 
fitting types of the forfcunes of Queen 
Ysabd and of Don Carlos. General 
Maroto and a numerous staff completed 
the picture. 

Maroto, tall even among a race of giants, 
was easily distinguishable among bis fol- 
lowers ; but in dress or appointment he 
differed in nothing, discernible at that dis- 

l2 
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tance^ from those about him. All wore tiie 
same white boina, the blue tunicy and most 
had knee-boots, or rough black leggings. 
They were all superbly mounted, and 
looked, without exception, soldiers to the 
manner bom, their bearing worthy of men 
whose ancestors had battled for centuries 
with the Moor. 

They were posted about mid-way be- 
tween the confronting armies. To these* 
surrounded by a numerous and gorgeously- 
appointed staff, whose gaudy plumes and 
glittering lace-work contrasted forcibly 
with the sombre plainness of the CarUst 
officers, came General Espartero, sweeping 
along the field in spirits apparently as 
elastic as the green turf under his charger's 
hoof. Small and ungainly in appeaiancet 
yet again was he the reverse of the Carlist 
chief ; but, mounted on a noble Engli^ 
bay charger, who bounded over the plain 
with grand and springy stride, glittering 
with decorations, jewels, and crosses, and 
withal* riding like a soldier and a chief* 
tain, with a crowd of splendidly mounted 
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aides, and with his motley but magnificent 
escort, which showed the miiform of every 
cavahy corps in the Chiistino division, 
Espartero, brimful of high spirits, and 
elated with grateful pride, was still an 
object of respect, if not of admiration. 

At a signal firom General Van Halen 
the whole staff and escort halted within 
twenty yards of where sat the Carlist 
chief and his following. Espartero dis- 
mounted. 

General Van Halen ordered the staff to 
<iismoimt also, and give their horses to 
orderlies. This movement was immedi- 
ately imitated by General Maroto and the 
officers about him. 

The two Generals met and saluted, as 
^d the stafiGs on either side. 

Then General Espartero, in the loud 
tod sonorous voice I so well remembered 
when at Vittoria he shot the Chapelgorris, 
said— 

" General Don Manuel Maroto, is it your 
^^ to quit the service of the pretender 
Don Carlos, and return to your allegiance, 
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to our most catlioEc and innoGeat Queen 
Segunda and her govemmeiit?' 

Li iones as dear and aonaioiiSi Genenl 
IfaiDto iqplied— 

^'It is— <m tiw eondition that the fium 
and pErnkgea of the Basque peqde aie 



^Ars the tnx^^under your OTtniP*"*^ 
an liiis gioimd kere also to fidlow yov 
cmnpie?'' 

"They are." 

''TImsi the Queen Ysabel Segonda 
graeioDsiy giants the Basque people the 
eantimaiioe in peip e t ui l y of their fiiff^ 
The past ia forgotten ; and you sad the 
soldiers here are the soldiers of Qo^^ 
Ysabel, and GOT brothers. YivalaBeyiiba 
Ysabel S^unda! Yiva la GonstitocioD ! 
ViTan los hermanos Yascaogadas r shouted 

Eap a r ie ro^ and, excited even to tean, the 
Qiriatino diief rushed into the amtf ^ 
Haiotoy and embraced him with the vazmth 
of high - wr ough t enthusiasnu 

Thai uprose a mighty and deafemp? 
about from the confronting troops. ^^Vivab 
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Reynhal YivaMaEoto! VivakCIoiiatitucioni 
Vivan neuestros hermanos Yaacoagadas! 
neuestroa IieniLanos Castiliaiios I" The 
bonds, with one accord, sent forth the wel- 
come nmsic of the Constitutional hymn. 
The artillery, erst Carliat and Gkristino, 
roared out in royal salute the confirmation 
of the contract ; and, heeding not to pile 
their anna, the Basque soldiers and the 
Qoeen'stroopfirushedfromtheir ranks, seized 
eadi other in their arms, embraced, danced, 
'^nig, wept, and, with all the ardour of 
their most enthusiastic nature, gave vent 
to their joy at what was the practical end- 
ing of the war and the overthrow of Don 
Corios, and their intense satis&ction at the 
t^™^33Mition of a deadly strife which, for 
five years, had desolated the fieurest coun- 
ty in Europe, and imbrued in blood the 
aaada of those who should have been toil- 
^ for their country's common weal. 

No man who was present at the Durango 
Convention will forget that memorable day 
to the hour of his death ; and I believe no 
^ton beheld that touching sight with a dry 
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eye, his manhood nothing lessened by the 
tear so shed. 

It required honis to restore order; and 
then the Basque troops, mingled with their 
birediren of the Queen's army, filed away 
to Dorango and bivouacked with them. 

The troops were treated with double 
rations and triple allowances of wine. 

Erery house was a banqueting hous^ 
and shone that night with the bright light 
of hoqutalify, while joyous peals rang out, 
welcoming returning peace, firom the cbardi 
towers of that very town of Durango wherrin 
the would-be king of Spain signed the 
bloody decree which, setting at nought the 
usages of civilized war, caused the inhuman 
butchery, in cold blood, of many a gallant 
EInglishman. 

But that decree was now null and void, 
and the foreshadowing of the future ^^ 
^^ }K*ace and goodwill among men." 
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CHAPTER XL 

It is time to draw my Spanish experiences 
to a close. 

I have endeayoured to describe faithfully 
the leading events which occurred during 
my sojourn in Spain. 

If I have not gone into the details of 
such actions as those of Gudaiminha, Ba- 
males, and Belascoin, it is because, while I 
do not profess to give a history of the war 
in its entirety, I believe that the general 
reader would become weary of the cease- 
less repetition of scenes of bloodshed, which, 
I have said, but little affected the way in 
which the struggle was finally terminated. 

If I have abstained from relating all or any 
of the jealousies, the quarrels, the duels, or 



Ir I -L.r^ 3lt: cnannnei to Aiw up Ae 
7-rr;:":irr'. rr £ jsnmf niLns^sasttB, or the 



ls:zrl*i2^ zsm n: vljii »:izie c£ the pay- 
2L.afivc:ir^ t::?i.v bz^tzi!** ^:- y:«::i^ aihalton 
.ir. :irs. X- "£Ltf iJrHiGr r=En of the latter 
in: -?-.: niEiy !:iA£:^ E: i r::c because swi 
o£ SIC cs^ test beoKK most of 



^i;arnt ^.^TazzniflCL vtidii plarcH Gcnenl 
Z^TEU jmi Ik vaSkxs in a frlae poatioD. 
^Tf^ir^. T*£i!TL^:r, izii Mifi erer hsve, in 
tilt kzne :t ^ziirr jrens. fijr tike greata 
•iLn oassai v- W ir:wbled with tiie cam 
cc ^ib ^«^:ni : aci h k man pfeasant to 
vcccri =t:>:af lie^cs vbieli are worthy of 
ini^^ka IT. in cnwonhy one% which aie 
i>:4. 

I have been present at &tal doeLs, and 
hare seim gambling canied to a fearfbl ex- 
oeaa^ To reproduoe these could answer no 
pmpose. Mj own hands are not cleaner 
than those of my comrades. Spain was^ 
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and I believe still isy a coimtry of lax mo- 
lality; and, I repeat, the flood-gates by 
wfaidi immorality entered were set loose 
by those whose duty it was to have kept 
ihem fast closed. 

Moreover, I assert boldly that, all things 
oonsidered, the officers of the British Le- 
gion, generally, were quite as well con- 
ducted as any equal number of the regular 
Biitiah army would have been under similar 
dzcumstances. The gallantry and soldier- 
like bearing of many have been proved on 
wellHstricken fields where, since the days of 
the Legion, they have served under the 
colours of their own country ; and, in 
several instances, officers of the Legion 
have risen to high rank and great emi- 
nence. Four who joined us are now 
general officers; one is an ambassador; 
and most of these had Httle but their talent 
and their integrity to f<»rward them to the 
high positi^is they now occupy. 

As regards what took place after the 
Ccmvention of Duiango, the tale is soon 
told. Maroto departed immediately to 
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France, and, I believe, never returned to 
Spain; whether or not the rumours that 
the Convention had made a rich man of 
him were true or not, it is not for me to 
say — at least, there was no proof of these 
tales, Don Carlos fled from Tolosa, at 
which town he was sojourning, with his 
court, when Maroto and his army seceded 
He hurried into Navarre, the soldiery 
and inhabitants of which, with a devotion 
worthy of a better cause, still adhered un- 
flinchingly to him. But resistance had 
become vain. Espartero, with an army 
swollen by the accession of the Basque 
troops to above a hundred and twenty 
thousand men, pushed rapidly into Navarre 
immediately after the Convention of 
Durango. He completely isolated Don 
Carlos and his adherents, except from the 
French frontier; he also cut off all com- 
munication between the few remaining 
Carlists in Navarre and the insurrectionary 
force under Cabrera in Catalonia; and he 
inundated the province of Navarre itsdf 
with troops, who subjected the inhabitants 
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to the seyerest imposts ; and at length, in 
October 1839, Don Carlos was compelled to 
fly firom Urdax, his last resting-place in 
Spain, and seek refuge in France, where 
he solicited the protection and hospitality of 
King Louis Philippe. The Navarrese troops, 
who had adhered to him to the last, also* 
crossed the frontier near Vera, and de- 
livered up their arms to General Harispe, 
who commanded the French army of 
observation in the Pyrenees. 

Cabrera and his followers held out, but 
more as brigands than as soldiers, for a 
short time, but were quickly overcome and 
dispersed, and Cabrera himself compelled 
to fly from Spain. Finally, in May, 1840,. 
not a man but mere brigands — and but 
few of these — was left in arms against the 
authority of Queen Ysabel Segunda ; and 
peace, as regarded the pretensions of Don 
Carlos, was restored to Spain, to <he great 
satisfaction of all Spaniards, and to none 
more so than the Basque people, who, when 
once their faero^ were secured to them, 
troubled themselves no further about Don 
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Carlos or his &inily, and returned to €bm 
former peaceable and indnstrions bafaits 
and there are no more industrious or better* 
disposed people by nature in tiie world. 

The small remnant of the force aigaih 
ized under Qeneral Evans in 1835, under 
such promising auspices — viz., the British 
Brigade — at the time of the Durango Con- 
vention, numbering less Ihan a thoosand 
men, marched with General Esparteroi in Ihe 
grand trimnphal progress i^i^ch that dnef 
made directly Don Carlos had fled from 
Spain, from Pampeluna to Madrid. Tliae 
were trimnphal arches of laurel, illmniDap 
tions, deputations of civic bodies in robes 
and gold chains; there were congratnlatory 
addresses and gracious replies; there were 
grand banquets and balls, and tertulias 
and bull-fights: but most of these things 
have been seen over and over again (the 
bull-fights excepted) by almost everybody. 
One alderman in a gown and gold chain is 
as like another, whether in Spain or England, 
as need be. The congratulatory addresses 
as much resemble each other as do the 
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triumphal aiches, of vidch eyeiybody saw 
plenty when his Eoyal Highness the Prince 
of Wales was maxried. 

As to the balls and t^rtulias, with crowds 
of beautifiil women and gallant officers, 
Ihere was happiness of course ; which means, 
in these cases, dreadfully over-heated rooms, 
splendid ball-dresses, gEttering imiforms, 
and any quantity of fanning (in Spain at 
least), and an equal quantity of flirtation. 
Bearding the banquets, I am not fond of 
Spanish cookery or dulces^ nor would my 
readers be if they had been five years in 
Spain ; so I shall say nothing about them. 

BuU-fights have been described so con- 
stantly by travellers in Spain that if I 
attempted to tell how much it costs for a 
seat or a standing in the sun or in the 
shade, to describe Ihe dresses and dexterity 
of tauridors, the agility of chulos, the 
grotesque appearance of the picadors, the 
savage nature of the bull, or how the 
Spanish ladies applaud when he kills a 
man, I fear everybody who might other- 
wise be inclined to go on with my narrative 
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iroold saji ^' Here is the evedasting bull- 
fight again ;'' so I will abstain finom in- 
flicting any such description upon them. 

Nevertheless, a bull-fight is a very grand, 
exdting spectade, and not much mor^ 
cniel than a steeplechase, when the ground 
is Tery heavy and the pace a cracker. 

We had trimnphal entries, then, and 
banquets and balls and bull-fights till we 
wefe fflck of them. 

We arrived at Madrid, and were shortly 
afterwards disbanded, only three officers of 
our corps succeeding in retaining their 
rank in the Spanish regular army. We 
received a portion of our pay in money 
and ^^ titulos," as before ; for the remainder, 
were overwhelmed with politeness, and left 
to go our respective ways — ^it being clearly 
understood that the sooner we made our- 
selves scarce firom Madrid the better 
pleased our polite entertainers would be. 
So we had a glorious diimer together. We 
drank the healths of the Queen and the 
Queen-mother ; and as, God bless them ! 
they are in good health to this day, let me 
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hope the libationd were not in vain. Then 
we drank the healths of all the Queens, our 
own [included, and all the general officers, 
and other officers, who had served with us, 
and our own good healths ; and, finally, a 
joUy Irishman proposed the health, with 
three times three, of all our departed com- 
rades who had fallen in the war« He 
meant their memories ; but he had imbibed 
much champagne. We all went home sober, 
and were presented to her most catholic Ma- 
jesty the innocent Queen Ysabel Segunda, 
and her augost mother Maria Christina, 
the following day; upon which occasion 
we received diplomas for our orders, and a 
short but very gracious acknowledgment of 
our services firom the Queen-mother, who 
was then, I believe, the most beautiful 
woman, as she was the most queenly, regal, 
and majestic-looking lady in Europe, or 
anywhere else* 

I was very young at the time ; and, as I 
looked upon this lovely and high-bom 
royal lady, with her sweet smile, her 
&8cinating manner, and the indescribable 

VOL. n. H 
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grace of heir whole tonmiire, I 
Arlaban and Andoin, and felt very prood 
Hbatt I had enjoyed the honour of doin^ 
mj mite in the service of so beaatafbl a 
princess. 

Neither was I at all surprised at Qaeen 
Maria Chiistina possessing sufficient in- 
fluence to induce her late husband to repeal 
the Salic law. If I had be^i King Fe^ 
dinand) I would have repealed all the 
laws in the country if she had asked oia 
The young Queen Ysabel was, at the time^ 
a child not ten years of age ; but she had 
a right regal look about her, child as ske 
was, and eyen then gave ]»t>m]8e of modi 
of the beauty which has since so gloriously 
developed itself. 

In the evening we were all present at a 
royal reception, on which occasion we woie 
our dec(»:ations. I was very glad when it 
was over; for I could see we were not 
expected to remain many minutes and were 
thought very little of. 

Having seen most of the lions of Madridi 
am<mg them the present Duke of Riansares, 
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i]ie husband of Queen Christina, the pictures 
of Murillo and Velasquez, in the gallery of 
tihe Escurial, and Fanny Elsler dancing at 
the Opera, I parted with my comrades and 
took my road homeward. I stopped a 
week in Yalladolid, journeyed thence to 
Pampeluna and San Sebastian, and em- 
barked in the " Gorgon" steamer, which 
was on the point of starting from Passages 
wbenlarrived* Ihad a quickandpleasaixt 
passage across the Bay of Biscay, and 
landed at Portsmouth on the 1st of March, 
1840 ; and, although, in a pecuniary point 
of yiew, I had profited little, I was still 
proud of having had the honour of serving 
a second Queen and seen seven years' camr 
paigning before I was Ibur-and-twenty. 

What effect my Spanish career and the 
habits acquired in Spain had upon my 
future course in life will be seen hereafter. 

But, far from considering the time I 
passed in Spain ill spent, my principal 
regret in recurring to those days is that 
I had not ^^an old head upon yoimg 
dioulders." 

M 2 
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CHAPTER XIL 

It was bfewing a strmg fareeie W&W., 
and nining lieaTiIy wli^i we brought np 
atSpidieftl 

I took adiare4x)a^ and, hidding fiuewdl 
to avv iMMfHtaUe enteitainera, the officer 
of the '^ Gotgony" was quii^Iy on my way 
to FortaDMNiflL 

Tbe boatman, a joDy Uiiff old tar, eyed 
me widi a look of great commiserBtioDy as 
h seemed to me, and I felt nncomfortable 
imd»* bis {Htying gan. 

Tbe wind was a leading one up the 
barboor; so be hoisted bis lug-sail, and, 
taking die yoke-lines, sat down beside me. 

He sat gtim and silent for a long time 
in tbe stem-sheets, casting tiie same half* 
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pontemptuous glances sidewayB at me. At 
length I broke sQence. 

" A dirty day this," I said, 

"A regular sou-wester," grunted my 
companion. 

"Been along of the Queen of Spain, 
I reckon," he continued. 

"Yes." 

" Ah, a deal of them's come ashore here, 
one time and another. Bad business, 
that." 

"Do you think so?" 

" Think so ! Why, half on 'em was in 
rags ; not many as looked like you, even ;" 
and his look plainly added — " and I don't 
consider you up to much." 

" You are a general, I reckon," continued 
my pilot, with a very perceptible sneer. 

" Not quite," I replied. 

**Dp you know my son? He's been 
along of the Queen of Spain." 

" I don't know — what is his name ? " 

^'Bill." 

"Bill what?" 

"BiDSykes." 
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" No, I don*t know him. What irtf 
he?" 

" A general, I think." 

"I don't know any general named 
Sykes." 

" Well, now I think on it, we heard ss 
he was a marshal." 

"A field-marshal?" 

"No. I don't think that is what they 
called him." 

" Provost-marshal, perhaps?" 

"That is it." 

"We had no proYOst-marshal named 
Sykes." 

"Maybe he went by some oflier 
name. 

" He ought to be ashamed of hisself, any 
way. He's made a precious ass of hisseUl 
There is two on 'em. Botii turned out 
wild. Tom, the young one, Bill was the 
oldest. Well, Tom ran away after I 'pren- 
ticed him to a tailor, and paid a lot of 
money with him ; and he was nigh out of 
his time. Bill was a doing well in the 
butchering line, till this here precious job 
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came up. Then he bolted off to Spain-^ 
nigh broke the old woman^s heart. Last 
time we heard on him he was at San Sebas- 
tiaiiy riding about a horseback^ and gam- 
bling and going on most disgraceful." 

" Yes, where is he now ? '* 

" That is why I asked you. I thought 
mayhap you might have knowed him. They 
say, some on 'em, that he'd summut to do 
with the perwisions." 

^' Then he was a commissary ? " 

" Periiaps he was." 

" I don't know him." 

^^ What might you be, make so bold ?" 

"I was a captain." 

^' Ah, a deal of captains came ashore here 
^m Spain. 'Scuse me, but don't tell the 
people in Portsmouth what you've been, if 
so be you be short of money, and you are 
going to stop there." 

"Why?" 

" Lord bless you, they'll send your bill up 
the next morning as ever oomes. No matter 
how much lavage you've got. They've 
been awful done in Portsmouth by Queen-of- 
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Spain captains I tell you,'' I fdt yeiy 
small. 

There was an uncomfortable pause. 

"What became of your younger sod 
Tom?" I said. 

" Oh, he was bad enough. Not so bad 
as Bill, though. He 'listed in the marines, 
he did. Ship went to Africa arter the 
davers. He's a corporal now. 'Specte 
him home every day. Got a lot of prize- 
money to take. Nice girl awaiting for 
him too. Mother keeps a bum-boat. Does 
a deal of btisiness. Vay 'spectable people. 
Oh yes } Tom ain't so bad as t'other. Fve 
some hopes of Tom. Deal better coiponJ 
of marines nor being a general or a mar- 
shal, or the like of that, among a lot of 
nasty furreners." 

I was riled as the Americans say. 

^^ I must have the shine out of you, my 
old sea-dog, before we part," I thought 
^^ Now I think of it, it strikes me," I said). 
^^ I have seen your son. Was he tall?" 

The boatman stood all six feet» 

"'Bout my height." 



I 
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'^Had he large dark eyes and black 
hair?" 

"Yes." 

"And a very prominent nose?" 

The boatman boasted a nasal protube- 
rance a la Louis Napoleon. 

" Don't know what you mean by a per- 
manent nose. But he'd a precious great konk 
of his own like me. He used to drink a lot 
of rum (worse luck!) and chew tobacco." 

" I remember him," I said, " though not 
by the name of Sykes. He called himself 
Jones out there." 

" W6rry likely. That was his mother's- 
name afore I married her." 

" That's one to me," I thought, 

I was silent. 

The boatman pursed up his mouth, blew 
out his cheeks, and eyed me anxiously^ 
but I did not speak for some seconds. At 
length, looking very grave, I said, "Ah„ 
poor fellow ! poor fellow ! " 

" What's happened him then ?" 

The colour receded from the boatman's, 
rubicund visage. 
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^'Whafshi^penedliim? Been and got 
fihot, I lay my life ! or mayhap he's got 
^liced to some fnrren countess, as people 
says, smokes cigars, and ain't no better 
than they ongfat to be." 

"Oh, no; not that" 

^'Wcb, ten ns the worst; Fd rather 
know the worst at once." 

"As yon are his fisither, I wish I had not 
£aid anything about him." 

^^ Look here, young gentleman" (gentle* 
man at last !), ^' for I sees you are a gen- 
tleman, dare say you are like my BiDj 
and have been wild, and mayhap your 
fisither and mother's a grieving about yoa 
to this day. I don't despise you becaoae 
you have been foolish. Old heads don't 
grow on young shoulders. Take my 
adwice and go home, and ax your figUher's 
pardon, and mayhap he'll kill the &tted 
<5alf for you. Only tell me ^at's come 
•of my poor Bill, and I won't duurge 
you nothing for your boat hire; and if 
«o be you're short of brass, as most of 
you is when you come here, Fll gio 
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j<m money eDOugfa to pay your &re to 
London: only tell me about my poor 
BilL" The tears came into the old man's 



I should have repented had he not 
toached me on the sore point, of the 
poverty of the Legion oj£cers. 

"Bill's dead," I said. 

"Dead?" gasped the boatman. 

"Shot I reckon?" 

"No." 

"Caught the fever?" 

"No." 

" Pisoned, I reckon, by some of them ere 
Hamal women ?" 

"No." 

•* What then?" 

" He was a commissary : they found him 
out cheating the men of their rations, and 
they hung him to a tree by the roadside, 
on the line of march, and tiie bands of 
all the regiments played the ^ Revue's 
Mardi' as th^ filed past." 

The old man's face turned to tiie colour 
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of faded bronze ; he gave a groan, and feU 
back in the stem-sheets. 

I was very near paying a severe and 
instantaneous penalty for my malice, foe 
the yoke-lines slipped £rom his hands. The 
wind had been freshening — a smart squall 
stnick us at the moment. The boat (a 
crank Portsmouth wherry) broached to, 
and was speedily half- full of water. I 
seized the yoke-lines, and brought the boat 
up to her course. The accident, however, 
caused the old man to recover hiV 

I was grieved to the heart, and disgusted 
with myself, for having hoaxed him. The 
poor old man, fairly overcome, sobbed and 
wept aloud. 

" Here, take the Imes," he said : " you 
can steer." 

He took a great red-cotton handkerchief 
from his pocket, and, burying his &ce in 
it, gave free vent to his sorrow. I wished 
my tongue had been blistered before I had 
spoken* 

We ran up to Common Hard, and landed. 
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As a porter was putting my traps on a 
barrow, I said, — 

"Come, old boy, don't take on so. 
What's to pay ? I'm not so short of money 
as you think." 

"No, no!" sobbed out the boatman; 
"no pay, no pay I Poor Bill! poor 
feDowP 

" Ciome up the Hard and have a glass 
<^f grog," I said. 

He was not proof against this. I took 
i^ into a public-house, made him swallow 
three glasses of stiff grog, which reyived 
hiB spirits a Uttle, and then said, — 
. " Never mind me, governor, I have only 
been hoaxing you; I did not know your 
«on." 

But it was no use: he only shook his 
head. 

" Worry kind of you to say so — ^werry 
^d. Too true, too true I I know'd he'd 
<^ni6 to the gallows soon as ever I heer'd 
he jined the Legion.'! 

I had no alternative but to part company 
with him; so I bid the porter "limber 
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np" his baiTow, and trotted off to tiie 
^^ Fotmtain," wheroi as tibe people tememr 
bered me) they were very civil, alAoogh 
ihey knew I had been in Spain. 

I afterwards ascertained that my firiend 
the boatman went to London to find out 
the fate of his eldest son, and that^ in tiie 
absence of his father, the prodigal of Ports- 
mouth, his first-born, returned to his native 
town laden with the spoils of four yean 
peculation in Spain. He did not bring 
a Spanii^ countess with him, but g^- 
dened the hearts of his worthy parents by 
marrying the sweetheart of his late farotiier 
Tom, who died of fevw on the coast of ^ 
Africa, leaving all his prize-money and 
back pay to Bill. The latter keeps a 
public-house not a hundred miles from 
Common Hard to this day; and so, as 
they were all made happy in the end, ac- 
cording to the old story-book way of it, I 
did not so much regret, as I otherwise 
might, having given the old boatman a 
Roland for his Oliver. 

The morning after my arrival in Ports- 
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moaih^ I lost no time in makbg myself 
look as like an Englishman (of that day) 
aa possible, by divesting myself of all re- 
dundant beard, whisker, and moustadie. 
In those days no Englishman, unless he 
belonged to the Soyal Horse Guards, red 
or blue, or the Hussar brigade, ventured 
to wear a moustache, unless, indeed, he 
were a man of large fortune, or indifferent 
to public opinion. Even in the British 
army the hirsute adornment of the upper 
lip, which has now become universal, was 
interdicted with the above-mentioned ex- 
ceptions. A clean-shaved face was as 
necessary as a clean shirt to insure British 
respect. Even the Polish refugees became 
aware in due time that a moustache and a 
braided coat were fatal to credit with 
lodging-house keeper, butcher, or baker. 
In the case of an Englishman, to sport a 
moustache, talk of the British Legion, or 
be called captain, was equally damaging. 
Thoroughly impressed with the import 
ance of the above considerations, before 
starting for London I erased the word 
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^^ Captain/^ and the letters B. A. L., from 
my portmanteau. Journeying to town on 
the box of the old Rocket coach, I had the 
satis&ction of perceiving that the coach- 
man, unlike the boatman, did not recognise 
me as one who had been '^ along of" (he 
Queen of Spain. He was, however, fiill of 
dismal storieis about the ^' poor creetors'' 
as went out with Greneral Iwens. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Shortly after my arrival in town, having 
written to my wife to meet me at Dieppe, 
and wishing to visit an old chiun at 
Brighton, I took my way to the Begent 
Circus, to book myself by one of the fistst 
coaches. I was just about to enter the 
office, when my attention was drawn to a 
well-appointed coach which was turning 
the comer of Piccadilly. It struck me as 
(to use the vernacular of the time) a par- 
ticularly well-done waggon. 

I stopped to run the rule over her. The 
drag was a well-built and elegant vehicle, 
nothing loud or gaudy, colour dark choco- 
late, no writing, no red wheels, drab 
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coTded cushions, spare cross-bais, with 
weQ-poIished steel ends, behind mail axles; 
and the peculiar sound of the wheels, roll- 
ing like a drum, as the coachmen of those 
days expressed it, bespoke to the experi- 
enced ear careful tending and good taste, 
while it gave the coach an ensemik 
thoroughly English. 

The team, four fiishionable-looking 
bright bay horses, were full of keep and 
condition, dressed and turned out to pe^ 
£Bction, and admirably leathered, in quiet 
and gentlemanly but workmanlike haraesB; 
their appearance was most refreshing to 
one accustomed as I was to the slovraly 
and ill-appointed public conveyances of the 
Continent. Nothing in England at that 
time was more noticeable than this con- 
trast between our splendidly-iqipointed 
coaches and the diligences of the Conti- 
nent. 

Railways (the present means of tran&t) 
are as good in other countries as in Eng- 
land ; but nothing abroad five-and-twenty 
years ago, could rival our mail and ordinary 
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passenger-coaches for &st trayelliiig or 
appearance. 

Glancing from the team to the teamster, 
my eye fdl upon the well-remembered 
yisage of my old chum. He looked and 
did the swell diagsman to perfection. 
Neat, quiel^ and gentlemanly in his ^^ get- 
up/' he was just horsy enough ; while tlie 
finish and style of his driving bespoke him 
thorotLghly at home at his work. 

After a hearty greeting, I ensconced my- 
self on the box beside my old comrade, 
and we rolled gaily away over West- 
minster-bridge to the ^^ Elephant and 
Castle.^' 

It was a busy place in those days. Forty 
coaches, all well done, plying on the 
Brighton road, caused great stir and trade 
on Newington Causeway. Ceaseless was 
the commotion made by touts, porters, 
venders of newspapers, oranges, and hun- 
dred-bladed knives. The buxom land- 
lady and her handsome daughters, behind 
the bar, were kept hard at it from early 
mom to murky evening, serving out malt 

k2 
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liquor^ cold without, and pure HaTamitt 
(all tibe way from Whitechapel) to tided 
dragsmen and swell passengers. Brighton 
was not then a place of Codmej^ 
resort. 

So great, indeedi was the traffic that 
one man, an informer, earned a handscmie 
income by levying a sort of black-mail 
upon the coach proprietors, the lattot 
compounding with the worthy Mr. Stowdl 
for all breaches of the Inland Revenue 
laws they might be guilty o^ in canyiiig 
more than the legal number of passengers^ 
by paying a certain sum weekly as a 
douceuT; to stop the informations. 

Before we passed over Hookwood Com- 
mon that day, I had entered into aixange- 
ments with my old comrade to double-side 
his ground, and give his partner, who was 
about to retire firom the road, a hundred 
pounds for his box. 

Less than six weeks saw me oomfortabl j 
located at Brompton, with my wife, in a 
snug cottage ; and I commenced my career 
as a coachman, of which I may say in 
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brief, that except the days of real service 
I saw in Spain and Portugal, it was the 
happiest of my life ; and, had I contented 
myself with the whip and the box, I shoidd 
have held my own. 

Unhappily, however, in Spain I had 
contracted a passion for play. Play was 
rife in those days in London and Brighton. 
In the former, the play-houses stood in- 
vitingly open to the punter at all hours of 
the evening and night, without let or hin- 
derance from the police authorities ; while 
there were many aristocratic clubs at the 
West-end, maintained entirely for play 
purposes, which were easy of access, upon 
a good (?) introduction. 

Unfortunately for me, at that time I 
had most astonishing luck, particularly at 
hazard ; and this good fortune was so pro- 
verbial that men in really good position 
(heavy punters at the play-table) constantly 
wugbt me out, and induced me — I am 
«orry to say, with little coaxing — to throw 
for them, backing my hand sometimes to 
enormous amounts. 
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vdl-known fipeculator on the taif| who 
was waidng to give me a ^tip." He rode 
down to &iglitoQ with me on the box, and 
hntiated me into a '' great go/' about to 
come off finr the first thiee*year-old race of 
the day. Two days after I went to Tatter- 
saD's and backed the horse I was pat on to 
for an amount that sent him up to the 
pootion of first fiiyourite. I had ample 
time to get well out, but I relied implicitly 
on my information. 

A week after I was specially favoured 
by seeing a private trial of the horse I had 
backed. I shall never forget that morning- 
The trial took place in Yorksliire, not a 
hundred miles fix)m Langton Wolds. There 
were no railroads then in that direction; 
and, aft^^r a long journey outside the mail, 
and a short one in a " yellow bounder" and 
pair, I found myself at the domicile of the 
worthy trainer. 

Aft;er a luxurious breakfast we repaired 
to the galloping ground. 

It was a singularly unseasonable and 
wintry morning. Snow was fidling fiist, 
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and it was blowing great guns and small 
arms, wind E.N.E. So strong was the gale 
that our worthy host had to plant his stick 
in the ground and put his back against it to 
maintain himself in a fixed position. He 
was very infirm on his legs. 

The horses arrived and were speedily 
stripped. A well-known four-year-old was 
the trial horse. I saw both horses sad- 
dled and weighted. Two first-rate jockeys 
were put up, the three-year-old giving his 
competitor fourteen pounds for a two-mile 
gallop. 

I placed myself within fifty yards of 
the coming-in place, and great was my ex- 
ultation when I saw the horses rush past me 
to the finish. 

Although the wind was, as the sailors say, 
^^ dead on end," my horse was going, with 
his nostrils closed, with the courage of a 
lion, bounding over the turf as though he 
had a feather up, with the grandest stride 
I have ever seen in a race-horse, and pull* 
ing double at his rider, who, with his 
hands down, had ^^nowt'' to do, as the 
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trainer's head man said, bat keep in the 
saddle, out of which my horse seemed bent 
on pnlling him; while the rider of the 
four-year-old had to set to at his hone tt> 
keep him up to the winner's girths. 

There was no doubt on my mind that I 
was a made man. 

Cariously enough, however, I remember 
that, considering my success a foregone con- 
clusion, I resolved mentally that this should 
be the last horse I would back. So, indeed, 
it was. 

Another strange incident connected with 
this matter was that, on my arriving in 
town, a well-known book-maker, who dined 
with me, said after dinner — 

" Well, old fellow, what's to be first for 

the ? " I named my horsey and my 

guest laid me the odds against him to a 
monkey. 

I was not wrong as to the merits of the 
animal I had backed^ nor was my inform- 
ant. The only thing against us was he 
turned out to bo a four instead of a three- 
year.old. His mouth had been manipa- 
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lated, and he was disqualified. The Jockey 
dub decided that bets went wiih the 
stakes ; but I saved the stake of a thousand 
I had bet upon my horse being /r«^. The 
affisur, however, was fatal to me ; the stake 
I won did not make my book balance, and 
I had to part with everything I possessed 
to meet my engagements, or become a 
de&ulter. 

I paid up to the last farthing, but did 
not better my position. 

The pertinacity with which I had potted 
my horse, and the heavy sums I had 
backed him for, created suspicion, un-* 
founded, it is true, but not without a show 
of reason that I was ^^ in the thing." 

The affiiir created a great fracas at tho 
time. I foimd myself looked askant at by 
most of my aristocratic acquaintances and 
patrons, although nothing was openly said» 

Of course I could say nothing in my 
own defence. "Qui s'excuse s'accuse.''^ 
Had I been a member of a first-class club 
it would have been easy enough to clear 
myself; as it was, I had the chagrin to find 
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myself not only thoroughly cleaned out, but 
in bad repute. I believe it was said that my 
extraordinary successes at the play-taUe 
were not attributable to good fortune only. 

I felt all this bitterly at the time, as I 
was fully conscious that all this odium was 
undeserved: my play had been perfectly 
on the square. In fact, the places in which 
I played rendered anything else impos- 
sible, and I had paid up my losings on the 
unfortunate four-year-old manfully. Bat 
I had given the opening to the tongue 
of slander by allowing private play at my 
own house, if 1 did not encourage it I 
had no business backing horses at aU ; and, 
looking back at the whole afihir after a 
lapse of nearly thirty years, I come to the 
conclusion, as I have no doubt will my 
readers, that it " served me right." 

However, be that as it may, a dean sweep 
was made of everything, except Jeannette's 
jewels. My wife went to Nice, to reside 
with her mother, while I once more girded 
up my loins for a struggle with the woild. 

I went to the cavalry depdt at Maidstone, 
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and presented myself to the commandant. 
I told him simply that I wished to enlist* 
He eyed me very saspiciously, and asked 
me if I had ever been a soldier before. I 
told him I had, in Spain and Portugal. 
His reply was not encouraging. 

^^ You are none the better for that. You 
can enlist if you like; but you must not 
expect that your having been in Spain or 
Portugal will do you any good here." 

I knew too well where I was to venture 
upon a reply of any sort ; so I saluted tho 
commandant, went right about face, and 
marched off to the garrison hospital to seo 
the doctor. Any way, I reflected, I shall 
not give them much trouble. 

I was passed, and berthed in a troop- 
room, the corporal in charge of which had 
been a sergeant in my old troop in Spain. 
I shall never forget the kindness and 
sympathy of this good fellow, who, in 
every way in his power, endeavoured to 
make my altered position as bearable aa 
possible to me. But, in truth, in those 
days I cared little for comforts. I knew 
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my wife was safely housed witii her mother^ 
and, although Ifelt the separatLon keenly at 
times, I knew I had brought it all <m my* 
aelf. Moreoyer, although the chances were 
sadly against me, I did not deqMur of 
cUmbing someway up the ladder of pio* 
motion, even though the rounds were 
&r apart and slippezy, in the Britidi 
service. 

The greatest source of annoyance to me 
was the bad yentilation and oyercrowding 
of the barrack-rooms, three or four-and- 
twenty — sometimes more — men being 
crowded into rooms not large enough far 
half the number. I was always thankful 
for the reveille and when it was my turn far 
guard, as the oak floor of the guard-room 
was infinitely preferable to the close and 
noisome troop«room. 

As to the duties I had to perform, I had 
nothing to learn. I kept myself very quiet, 
and watched what was going on. Taking 
a lesson firom what the conmiandant said to 
me when I first joined, I especially avoided 
saying anj^thing about Spain or Portugal 
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I soon perceived that to buinish a sword* 
scabbard until one could see to shave in it 
was thought more of at Maidstone than 
dexterity in the use of the sword itself— to 
be regxJar and steady, quiet and orderly, 
more likely to forward me than the know- 
ledge of the way to manoeuvre a regiment 
of cavalry in the field. Above all, it was 
of vital importance never to express a want 
of belief in the Maidstone &ith as regarded 
nding — which was, that no man who had 
not been taught at Maidstone to ride, was 
fit to be trusted alone on the outside of a 
hoTse— -end that the alpha and omega of 
equitation was the little riding-school 
which then stood in Upper Barrack Yard. 

I once had the temerity to say that this 
school was not big enough to ^^ swing a cat 
in ;" for which I was severely rebuked by 
a Maidstone veteran, who had been bom in 
the barracks and had passed his life there, 
by the reply, "Sir, it was not built to 
swing a cat in.'^ 

This was, perhaps, true, in a general 
sense. Nevertheless, it was sometimes 
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used for that purpose ; as, whenevw a man 
was flogged, the punishment took place in 
the riding-school. 

A few months after my arrival I was 
made a sergeant, and placed in the riding- 
school as an assistant-instructor. 

In that position I remained for aboye 
four years, hoping against hope; stiD 
belieying that fortune would again £Biyour 
me, and that I should be able to obtain a 
conmiission as riding-master, and again 
acquire the status of a gentleman. 

Alas ! all my aspirations were in vain. 
It was the piping times of peace. Nothing 
had occurred in the way of fighting, except 
Bhurtpore and the first Rangoon war, since 
Waterloo ; and, in the times I write of, it 
Was implicitly believed at Maidstone that 
the day that saw the final overtlirow of the 
first Napoleon had completely settled the 
question of our military supremacy over 
all the nations of the world, and, for that 
reason, that another European war was a 
simple impossibility. 

There were two things besides capacity 
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indispensable to such promotion as I looked 
for in the British army — yiz.y money and 
interest. I had neither. 

The monotony of the life I was leading, 
80 entirely the reverse of all I had been 
accustomed to for years, had a most terribly 
depressing effect upon me. 

Riding-school drill is a very good thing 
in its way ; but to do absolutely nothing 
else for nearly five years was "toujours 
perdnx " with a vengeance. 

The only noteworthy incident that oc- 
curred to vary the gloomy monotony of 
my Maidstone life was the advent to the 
riding establishment of Captain (then lieu- 
tenant) Nolan, afterwards so well-known in 
connection with the Balaklava charge. 

In a long and varied experience of men 
and things, I have never seen a gentleman 
whose thoroughly amiable temper, kindness 
of disposition, and really fascinating manner 
so completely won upon everybody he came 
in contact with as Captain Nolan. 

He was a thorough soldier, as well as a 
finished gentleman. 

VOL. n. o 
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Ail regarded horRCTnanghip, lie was a 
perfect enthusiast There are many tHio 
soldier to liye. Captain Nolan was a msn 
who lived only to soldier. 

He had been in the Anatzian service; 
and, like most Continental d&oeanj his 
manner to those in the ranks, while it 
forbade the slightest approach to presinnp- 
tion, was so kind and winning that he was 
beloved by eveiy one. He was a mMitn 
^orm^of a veiy good school; and^astiiere 
was nobody dse of any grade in the plaoe 
who could fence, I enjoyed the great privi- 
lege {£or such I considered it) of an occa- 
sional bout with Captain Nolan. 

On these occasions I had opportunitieB 
of conversing with this gentleman wfaidi 
could not otherwise have occnrred ; and 1 
well remember how often I have heard 
him express his conviction that cavalry 
could accomplish almost anything, whoe 
it had fiur scope to act. 

I remember even, strange as it may 
appear, that, in putting a case hypothetic- 
ally of cavalry charging artillery in a plain, 
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Os^itain Nolan drew with a piece of chalk 
CD the wall of the quarter-mafiter's etoro, 
in Maidstone barracks, a rough sketch 
which, as nearly as possible, represented the 
rdative positions of the Russian artillery 
and the British light cavalry brigade, at 
the batde of Balaklava; the only thing 
be was not quite right in was the result 
He assumed in such a case, the certain 
capture of the guns. His glorious death at 
Balaklava prevented his being undeceived 
in this world. 

I went out to India 1848, being wea- 
ried to death of Maidstone, and hoping 
that in India I might perhaps get some 
en^loyment in the horse line, out of the 
service, if I could get nothing better; I 
knew also that, whereas it was impossible 
for a sergeant to support a wife at Maidstone 
(at least, according to Jeannette's notions 
and mine), in India this was very prac- 
ticable, on account of the extreme cheapness 
of everything in that country. 

I had at times, when on leave from Maid- 
^ne for a month or six weeks, at the slack 

o 2 
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time of year, obtained some good mountB^ 
and won seyeral steeplechases. The money 
so earned I had remitted to Jeannettefrom 
tinie to time, that she might be ready to 
join me in India, should I be sent there. 
I therefore left the cavahy depdt with a 
light heart, hoping to be joined by my 
wife shortly after my own arriyal at 
Madras. 

I was doomed to disappointment again. 
A long and weary ilhiess brought poor 
Jeannette to death's door, and in her con- 
valescence it was declared by her medical 
adviser that the elimate of India would be 
fatal to her. 

It was only in the last year of my sojourn 
in India that she arrived at Pondicherry, 
where she had some friends ; and by that 
time I had seen enough of life in Indian 
barracks to be aware that it was no place 
for her. 

During my service at Maidstone I ms 
led into much reflection upon the fitness of 
the place for the purposes it was designed 
for, both as regarded its being a nuraeiy 
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for riding-masters and rough-riders (quoad 
the riding establishment), and a depdt for 
the cavahy regiments then on service in 
India. 

The first thing that struck me was the 
extreme poverty of design in the whole 
arrangement, and its utter inefficiency as 
a cayahy depdt for the whole British army. 
That, in making this sweeping assertion, I 
may not appear presiunptuous, I will give 
my reasons for what I say, and leave it to 
men well skilled in such matters to say 
whether my assertion is proved. 

Assuming Maidstone to be a place in 
which tiie recruit was to be trained for his 
after-career in India as a cavalry soldier, 
let us see what was the course adopted ; 
and the means at hand to fit him for his 
future career. 

In the first place, the barracks were 
so small that men were crowded (packed 
would more correctly express the stowing 
away of the luckless dwellers in Maidstone 
barracks) so closely that I have seen them 
sleeping on ihe tables used for dining^ 
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.;£ "reL-^^ ztitseaesirj" to it a man fcr a 
TT^mtr^ - : Irtfra I =i:&3( fea f c to audsaiT 
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invaliis x1l3iu I AoM, think, on a rougb 
falcn]ati>n^ would haTe soffioed to build a 
barrack wbcve men might have room to 
ideep without inhaling poisonous Ti^xmr m 
their slmnbefs. So mnch in brief as to the 
physical capabilities of the barracks. 

When I first went to Maidstcme there 
were no less than five depots there — viz., 
the 3rd, 4th, and 13th Light Dragoons, 
15th Hussars, and 16th Lancers ; besideB 
about forty non-commissioned oflicers and 
men of the riding establishment. 

These latter brought their own horses 
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with them* There were two men firom 
efvery cavahy i^iment in the service, 
household brigade included. 

Taidng the year ronnd, the men of the 
cayahry depdt I shoxdd say^ averaged four 
hundred. To instmct these four hundred 
recmits in riding there were forty horses. 
But whether a man rode every day, or 
never crossed a horse until he joined his 
regiment^ was in a great measure dependent 
upon himsel£ Assuredly there was, fofr a 
very long time after I joined, no method or 
arrangement in the matter. A smart lad 
eager to ride could get two and three hours 
riding a day, if he pushed himself forward ; 
but this was at the expense of many others, 
less resolute^ who never rode at all, and 
indeed were even ignorant of the way in 
which to take to pieces that very compli- 
cated article a light Dragoon saddle, and 
put it together again. 

The paucity of horses also rendered it 
impossible to instruct one-half the recruits 
in their stable duties. The consequence of 
recruits not being properly instructed in 
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riding drill and stable duty may be easily 
calculated by those who know anything ot 
India. The recruit, on his arriyal at his 
r^;iment, would have a vastly increased 
amount of physical exertion to undergo, in 
a climate which renders such over-exertioii 
highly dangerous, particularly to new- 
comers, or, as they are caUed in India, 
" Griffins." He would have to ride for a 
long time without stirrups, to acquire a seat 
— ^would become over-heated and over- 
fatigued. After drill he would, most likely, 
take off his heavy regimental clothing, put 
on a pair of light cotton trousers and a 
light shirt, and sit down on the cold stones 
in the verandah to cool himself. In a short 
time you miss him at riding drill, and by* 
and-by hear he has been invalided. In 
due course he gets back to Maidstone, stops 
there a few months, and returns to his 
regiment, to be again invalided. 

I have known men to go back and for- 
ward thus tliree times in less than five 
years. 

The deficient accommodation and want 
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of method and arrangoment had much to 
do with this in the times I write of at 
Maidstone. 

It is to be hoped matters are better 
managed now in some respects. But the 
cavahy depot is still at Maidstone, and 
the barracks, I believe, have not been im- 
proved, with the exception of the building 
of a new riding school. For my own part, 
I was very happy to take my last look at 
the old one. 

As regards the system upon which 
riding was taught at Maidstone a volume 
might be written. It may be the very 
perfection of military equitation ; it is not 
for me to say. I am quite clear, however, 
upon some points. It is very difficult for 
most men to acquire thoroughly the mode 
of riding taught in my day at Maidstone ; 
and, when acquired, I never saw what was 
called a regular Maidstone man — that is, 
one who never rode until he went there, 
and acquired his whole horse education at 
the cavalry depdt — ^that could ride any- 
where else. 
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On the whole, I incline to think that ifae 
old Yorkshire horse-dealing story is veiy 
applicable to the Maidstone system of rid- 
ing, as taught twenty-five years ago. 

A certain fiurmer had a shapely nsg 
running loose in a paddock. A visitor 
said to him, ^^ Brown, that horse is a rare 
goer." 

^^ First-rate," said the fiumer. 

"How old is he?" 

"Five, off." 

"You'n warrant that?" 

"I will" 

" What do you want for him ?" 

" A pony ficom you." 

"A pony! Is he sound?" 

"Sound or unsound, thrae he is. He 
can't be dear at that price." 

"I'll buy liim," said the Mend. He 
paid the money. 

" Now teU me what^s the matter with 
him." 

'< He has but two fiiults." 

"What are they?" 

" He's very hard to cateh." 
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** Thafs nothing," said the visitor, rub* 
lung his hands. ^^Tye a man that will 
catch him. Whaf s the other feidt ?" 
** When yon have canght him, he is not 

worth a d ." 

In like manner with the high German 
school of riding: it is hard to learn, and 
to most men not of mnch nse when they 
have learnt it. 

I had a very pleasant passage to India — 
that is to say, very fine weather ; for, nnder 
wty circmnstances, a voyage round the 
Cape to India is tiresome enough. We 
nw no land firom the day we lost sight of 
the Startpoint in the English Channel 
imtil we sighted Pondicherry Lighthouse, 
after a ninety days' run, with nothing to 
break the monotony of the passage but the 
usual Neptune performance on crossing 
Ihe line. 

This has been described so often ^that I 
forbear to inflict it again on my readers. 
It struck me OS a most absurd, as well as 
most dangerous, piece of foolery, answer- 
H^ no good purpose, and very likely to pro^ 
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mote bad feeling between the sailors and 
tsoldier passengers. As regards the cuddy 
passengers, male, ^^ehaeun a son gaiC 
If a gentleman fancies to be blindfolded, 
to have his nose punched with needles 
stuck in a cork, to have his face scraped 
with a piece of jagged, rusty hoop-iron, a 
tar-brush covered with filth stuffed into his 
mouth, and then be capsized into the belly 
of a lower studding-sail filled with salt 
water, at the risk of breaking his neck, and 
to pay a guinea for the amusement — ^that 
is his business. 

But to allow this to be done to soldien 
on the passage, I repeat, is not the way to 
promote good feeling between them and 
their tormentors. 

For my own part, I escaped verj' well 
by the old expedient of narrating how I 
had been served last time, having heard 
all about it so many times firom actual 
sufferers. 

Arrived in Madras roads, I was much 
struck with the beauty of the scenery 
along shore. The grandeur of the mighty 
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sarf roaring and thundering in ceaselesB< 
snow-white, seething, chafing foam on tibe 
beach; the emerald-green beauty of tho 
lofly pahn-trees, apparently growing out 
of the surf; the splendid buildings on the 
esplanade, flanked by Fort St. George, 
and the deep blue sky overhead, formed a 
picture which, I should think, would ex* 
actly suit our Pre-Raphaelite painters, inas- 
much as Nature seems in this case to have 
overdone herself; so the artist might be 
pardoned for overdoing her a little more 
with bright and unnatural colours. 

So much for the appearance of Madras. 
As regards the place itself, I passed a 
fortnight there (for my sins), and a more 
wretched, steamy, miserable, hot salt-water 
vapour-bath it has never been my misfor- 
tune to perspire in. 

It is the seat of government, however, of 
the Madras Presidency, and most of the 
great guns of that side of India are obliged 
to reside there; for what reason, when 
the healthiest place in India (Bangalore) 
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is Utile more than two hundred miles (^ 
I never could conoeive. 

I arrived at the latter place in due coune 
with my detachment, and was appointed to 
the Riding School, of which Captain Nolan 
was then chief. 

To a man just arrived from Europe I 
know nothing more depressing than the 
listless, apathetic appearance of the soldiera 
of an English regiment in India. I sii^ 
pose most people get accustomed to it in 
time. I never did ; neither did I ever lead 
what is called an Indian life. I hired a 
bungalow (AngUcej house) in the canton* 
ment in a central position, and establiBhed 
a school of fence there for officeis qwt^ 
tered in the place; and, as there were 
several native as well as European regi- 
ments in Bangalore, I did pretty weD 
with it. 

What time this employment left unocco- 
pied was taken up in breaking horsea for 
ladies, or selecting horses for officers. Time, 
therefore, never h\mg heavily upon my 
hands; and I managed to earn enoi 
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money to keep my wife pretty well sup- 
plied until she came to Pondicheny. 

When I first arriyed at Bangalore there 
was a vast amount of drunkenness going 
on in the corps. But, shortly after I ar- 
rived, Major (now Major-general) Key ob- 
tained conunand of the corps as lieutenant- 
colonel, and, aided in his judicious efforts 
by Captain Home, then adjutant, gradually 
Colonel Key extirpated this frightful vice 
fiom the raiment, to the great increase of 
its efficiency, its moral and physical well- 
being, and the decrease of charges on 
the Government for sending home in- 
valids. 

I have heard and read much about 
the sanitary condition of India as re- 
gards the troops. Particularly I have 
noticed long-winded speeches at social 
science congresses, made by well-in- 
tentioned ladies who know nothing of 
the matter; which must be clear to any 
old sojourner in India, when he reads 
of soldiers dnnking foul water from the 
tanks, and other matters sanitary, which 
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are well looked to by the ^^toaties" and 
the birds. 

The real truth is, as regards ventilatioii, 
water, and other sanitary matters, European 
soldiers in India are infimtely better oBT 
than in England. They are much bett^ 
off also as regards pay, by reason of the 
extreme cheapness of everything in the 
country. 

In my humble opinion, there are but 
three things necessary to render tbe service 
of the British soldier in India not only 
endurable but desirable. 

Limit the period of service to seven 
years : encoiurage the emigration of young 
women to India, that the men may have 
greater fiu^ilities for marrying ; because, a^ 
any Indian officer knows, a n[iarried man in 
India is always best off, and, in most cases, 
the most efficient soldier — the direct re* 
verse of this being the case with asoldier at 
home. A third and most important de- 
sideratum is that conmianding officers of 
corps should all take as much pains to know 
minutely the state of their respective regi- 
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ments as did Colonel Key, and be, as he 
was, the head of a very large and very well 
regulated family. The result will be what 
it was in the 15ih Hussars — success to the 
colonel, happiness to the soldiers. 

You would see every man, or nearly 
so, whose time entitled him to a good- 
conduct badge, wearing it, which, to the 
eye-military, spea.ks volumes as to interior 
economy. 

My Indian career was almost as blank 
of anything stirring as my sojourn at 
Maidstone. I have said I so occupied my 
time tiiat I was never ennuye — ^the great 
bane of Indian life with many. 

I went with an experimental squadron 
on a march made from Bangalore to Hy- 
derabad in the Deccan ; one object of this 
march being to test the respective capabi- 
lities of the entire horses and the geldings 
of the regiment, with a view of settling the 
moot- point as to whether it was better that 
the whole cavalry should be mounted on 
geldings. 

With the exception Of the interest 
VOL. n. p 
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attaehii^ to this question, the march was 
bare of events, if I except the giving byilie 
Nizam of a smnptoous sapper to the nm, 
non-commissioned officeis, and privates 
of the escort. The squadrons acted as 
an escort to Major-Greneral Sir Grecvge 
Berkeley. 

I suppose never befira^ or since has it 
fallen to the lot of most of those who 
partook of that supper to assist at 90 
magnificent a symposium, which ccmsisted 
of every delicacy, Indian and Euit^iean, 
which money could procure served on gold 
and silver plate. 

The squadron marched from Seean- , 
derabad, mounted and in review order, to | 
the old city (as it is called) Hyderabad, and 
to the palace of the Nizam (our consistent 
and faithfiil ally), gave their horses to 
horsckeepers, and were ui^ered into a 
splendid apartment, gorgeous with superb 
silk hangings, luxurious ottomans, and rich 
Persian carpets, and redolent of sweet 
perfumes. 

In due course the soldiers were arranged 
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at the tables, and the feed commenced. 
I must do the gallant Hussars the credit to 
saj they behaved most decorously and 
properly. If any were at a loss to know 
tiie use of any of the splendid table ap- 
pointments before them, they wisely foiv 
bore to meddle with them and, if at aU 
doubtful of the quality of some of the rich 
viands spread in such profusion before 
them, forbore to taste them. There was 
plenty of champagne for them, as much as 
every man chose to call for, bitter beer 
(a great luxury in India), and the best 
Cognac brandy and liqueurs, in addition 
to comestibles fit for the most dainty epi- 
cure. All ate and drank moderately ; and 
there was not a single instance of inebriety. 
After due time had been allowed the men 
to enjoy themselves, they were mounted 
and marched back to Secunderabad in 
good order. Comparisons are invidious; 
but, years after, I could not help contrast- 
ing the magnificent liberality of the Nizam 
to Sir George Berkeley's Hussar escort, 
with the dinner given to the gallant foot 

p 2 
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guardsmen at the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens after the Crunean war, where the 
heroes of Alma and Inkerman were re- 
galed with a single plate of cold roast beef 
and slice of bread from a cook-shop and 
where, when the gallant chairman, Ser- 
geant-major Edwards, after dinner, pro- 
posed the health of the Queen, it was 
found that every man had exhausted his 
single pint of swipes, and there was no 
more to replenish their mugs with. 

The decision of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to decide on the merits of the 
entire horses and geldings was given in 
favour of the latter ; and on such animals, 
I believe, all the cavalry and horse-artil- 
lery in the Madras Presidency are now 
mounted, to the increased comfort of tlicir 
riders. 

Just before the expiration of the period 
(fifteen years) which the 15th had to 
remain in India, I had an offer from an 
officer for whom I rode some horses m 
Bangalore and who was an old school- 
follow of mine, to go to a coffee plantation 
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in Wynaud, in order to see whether I 
could perform the duties of an overseer 
on the estate. 

I obtained two months' leave, and 
started from Bangalore with a letter to 
the proprietor of the estate. I travelled, 
via Mysore and Seringapatam, to Yelwall, 
where I had a letter of introduction to 
present to a friend of my old schoolfellow. 
I was well and hospitably entertained at 
Yelwall, and well mounted and attended 
by coolies to Honsoor, which is a station 
on the edge of the Wynaud jungles, where 
the great tanneries of the East India Com- 
pany ai'e situated, near the Cavery river. 

Here my troubles commenced. I haa 
a "chit," or note, to the head cutwal, 
or magistrate of the place, requiring him 
to furnish me with coolies. This he did. 
I passed an imcomfortable night at the 
public bungalow, in which were two ot 
the Company's sappers and their wives 
down with jungle-fever, whoso groanings 
and shiverings were not pleasant to hear. 

I started at daybreak next morning, 
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with my four coolies carrying my traps. 
I was on foot, as it was impossible to ride 
tlirougli the scrub-jungle through which 
my road lay that day's march. 

After walking aU day, I discovered, to 
my comfort, that my guides had lost their 
way. That much was apparent by their 
gestures. They spoke a language I never 
heard before. Night was coming on, and 
the jungle of Wynaud is replete with bears 
and Bengal tigers. The prospect was not 
cheering. 

Perceiving that among my guides it was 
"quot homines, tot sententiae" as to the 
paths, I chose one for myself, and, after a 
weary tramp of an hour more, perceived a 
light right aliead. This cheered me up a 
bit. I took a pull at the flask and stepped 
out merrily until I came to a small bun- 
galow near an old native fort. 

There were several natives in the veran- 
dah, but they spoke the same language as 
my coolies; so I could make nothing of 
them. 

There was a bright light (the one that 
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had guided me) shiniiig through the win- 
dow, through which I ventured to look, 
and saw a fine, burly, King-Henry-the- 
Eighth looking man, with an enormous 
red beard, and shaggy hair hanging over 
his shoulders, sitting at his ease in an 
Indian reclining chair, with his heels 
<x>cked up Yankee fashion. His solar 
topee was on the table beside him, as also 
several bottles of wine, or liquor apparently, 
snd a goglet of water. He was smoking 
a hubbul-bubbul hookah, with great seem- 
ing gusto, and solacing himself with occa- 
sional draughts of brandy-pawnee. He 
wore the orthodox white hunting or jungle 
costume of India, and was a rough but fine 
gentlemanly-looking man withal. I could 
see at a glance he was an Englishman ; and 
I knew my toils were over for that day. 
I tapped at the shutters. 
"Hdloal Who the devil are you?^' 
cried my red-bearded firiend. 

^^ I am a traveller and an Englishman.'' 
" Quite enough. Gome in, old fellow." 
I was welcomed with all the warmth of 
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Indian hospitaliiy. I found this gentle* 
man, who had lived for above three yean 
in this wild jungle abode, had once been 
an officer in the Bombay artillery. He 
had got into some scrape, was tried by ft 
court-martial and dismissed the service. 
Determined never to return to England^ 
he betook himself to the Wynaud jungle. 
He had been a very expert and keen 
sportsman when in the service ; above aU^ 
he was a crack elephant-slayer. 

Now to kill elephants (where they abound 
as they do in Wynaud), although a ver)- 
profitable, is a very dangerous occupation. 
Li fact, it is seldom done for pecuniary 
profit, although firequently by officers for 
sport. My host, being without other means 
of living, determined upon "doing the 
great Shikar," as the natives call it, for 
profit ; and he killed a fabulous amount of 
elephants during his long sojourn b 
Wynaud. We passed a very jolly evening, 
and in the morning I had an opportunity 
of witnessing the prowess of my host. 

Attended by a dozen natives (Moplak 
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men), who seemed thoroughly devoted to 
him, carrying his guns, my friend mounted 
a "tattoo" or small pony. Another was 
provided for me ; and away we went inta 
the depths of the jungle. 

It was so dark when I arrived at the 
lone bungalow over-night that I had no 
opportunity of seeing what the jungle into 
which I had well entered was like. 

But now, in the daylight, I was awe- 
struck at the novelty, the grandeur, and 
the solemnity of all I saw. 

We followed the old Umpapoor road for 
some miles. It is a broad open track 
running from Umpapoor, near Mysore, to 
Cannanore, on the Malabar coast, and 
traversing the entire length of the Wynaud 
jungle. 

It was little used, however, at the time 
I write of, except for the draught of black 
wood timber (rosewood), which abounds 
along its course, the new Engineer road,, 
as it was called, from Mysore through 
Mercara and the Coorg country, being 
much better and more direct. Conse- 
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quently the ^^ wild things " of the jungle, 
as my companion called them, no longer 
scared by the song of the dooley-beareri 
the torch of the '^tappal" (postman), or 
the creaking wheels of bullock-<»rts, re- 
turned to their accustomed haunts; and 
several jackals crossed our path as we 
journeyed on. 

On either side of the road grew enoimooB 
bamboo-trees, rising to the height of two 
hmidred feet, and blending their elastie 
boughs, covered with spiculated leaves of 
emerald gieen, in form most picturesque. 

Interspersed with these were black-wood 
trees of even greater height; their tall 
stems rising fiEur and straight from a sqnaie 
enclosure — ^looking as though cunningly 
wrought by human hands — which retains 
the moisture round the root, to a towering 
height, without branch or leaf, untU they 
bear high aloft dark pine-like spread 
branches, not imlike the foliage of the 
cork-tree. 

There was a light air of wind, whicb 
caused the tapering bamboo branches. 
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moved by ihe lightest zephyr, to bend 
to the breeze ; sending forth a moaning, 
melancholy sound, in harmony with the 
stillness and solitude of the scene. Between 
the trees grew scrub-jungle (as it is called 
in India), which means an imdertangle of 
countless diflTerent varieties of vegetation, 
anud which were myriads of wild-flowers 
and creeping plants flourishing in wild 
luxuriance, which, with their gorgeous 
hues and fine development, would glad- 
den the heart of a hothouse botanist in 
England. 

Butterflies of great size, rich in most 
dazzling and resplendent colours, flitted 
about in large numbers. 

Ever and again a great grasshopper, in 
colours such as I would recommend to 
ladies for the early spring races, chirped 
and hopped right in oiu* way ; while the 
jimgle-cock — which is the royal highness 
of the dunghill of this country — ^in his 
pristrae grandeur and magnificence, and 
excelling in plumage and beauty even the 
cock-pheasant of England, crowed out 
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with bold and confident, but mnacal 
note. 

The intetlacing of the bamboo brancho^^ 
high in air shaded the son completely 
firom the trayeDer, and meDowed the light 
into pleasing keeping with the whole 

^^Tlus is a most lovely and a grand 
scene," I said to my companion. 

''Yes. But you must not be tempted 
by its beauty to linger in the bottoms, if 
you stop in Wynaud. Jungle-fever is rifr 
in every spot where there is decomposing 
vegetable matter — that is, 'after sunrise/' 
said my friend. "Always keep on the 
move if you are obliged to be out in 
the sun, and carry quinine and brandy 
with you, or you'll find yourself with a 
headache, and shivering like a dog in a 
wet sack, before you know where you arc. 
But here is the elephant track," and 
he turned off the road into a path ap- 
parently made by the tread of elephant*^. 
I followed as best I could on my tattoo. 
The Moplahs scrambled after us. Even' 
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BOW and then the binders and branches of 
the undergrowth seemed to lay hold of 
one, so closely did they adhere to man or 
pony. 

After twenty minutes' struggling through 
undertangle, we came upon an open glade 
of the most beautiful turf I ever beheld. 
My companion dismoimted. The Moplahs 
gave him the rifles, which he carefully 
loaded in succession and returned to their 
bearers, except one, which he retained 
himself. 

Presently I heard a loud crashing among 
the trees, and, looking in the direction from 
which it came, for the first time saw a herd 
of wild elephants trooping through the 
jungle^ putting aside the boughs and 
breaking down great arms of trees with 
the greatest ease. 

" Now," said my friend, " you must 
look to yourself I shall stand right in the 
path of the leading tusker. Keep with the 
Moplahs and watch me. When I jump on 
my tattoo and go, gallop after me for your 
Ufe." 
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Before I had time to digest this advice^ 
my companion had placed himself right in 
the track of the leading elephant, and 
there, with admirable coolness, he waited 
nntil the giant lord of the jm[igle was 
within Iweniy yards of him. He raised 
the rifle deliberately to his shoulder, 
pulled, and down fell the hnge beast stone- 
dead, shot tiirongh the brain. 

The remainder of the herd stood still as 
if paralyzed. 

Then a Moplah crept up to the daring 
sportsman and gave him another loaded 
rifle, taking the one dischai^ned. Again 
tiie rifle went to the shoulder with die 
same deliberation, and the flash and report 
were attended with the same result— a 
second elephant fell dead without a straggle 
but a slight quivering of the muscles. 

This was repeated until every rifle was 
discharged, and twelve elephants lay dead 
before my daring companion. 

Meanwhile, as before, the remainder of 
tiie herd remained still silent and motion- 
less, as though petrified. 
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Then a Moplah i^proached the hunter 
mth liie tattoo. He turned his back to the 
herd, sprang on ^e pony, and rode for his 
life. I was not alow to follow his example. 
No sooner had he jumped on the tattoo's 
back than a roar I shall Inev&r forget 
came firom the before-silent denizens of the 
forest. Lioud as the report of a great gun, 
it seemed like the prolonged sound of 
loany thousand trumpets, and had barely 
ceased when, in military parlance, the 
elephants broke^ and, dispersing in all 
directions, started in pursuit of us. 

" Stick to me," said my Mqnd. " Don't 
let the tangle get you down, or you're a 
dead man ;" and away, tearing through the 
^mdei^rowth, rushed our ponies, apparently 
as anxious to quit the vicinity of their 
gigantic pursuers as we were. 

If danger is the great element of excel- 
lence in hunting, commend me to elephant- 
shooting ; before it fox-hunting, even over 
the biggest country, pales into child's play. 
The enraged brutes pursued us with 
terrible impetuosity, crashing through the 
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forest, and sometimes gaining a fearfbl 
proximity to us. But my friend's eye for 
<^ountry beat their superior force and 
great strength when I thought once or 
twice it was a "gone coon" with me. 
He dodged through openings in the 
jungle, making sharp turns and baffling 
his pursuers, until we were quite out of 
isight or hearing of them, when he pulled 
up in an open glade, took out his brandy 
flask, and handed it to me, laughing. 
" Which part of the performance do pu 
like best," he said — "the first or the 
last?" 

"Well, as Paddy said," I repUed, "if 
there is any difference, it's all the same as 
to danger and excitement. But what use 
are the elephants where they are ?" 

"I shall go back to-morrow evening 
with my men," he said, "and cut off 
the tusks ; most of them are worth three 
hundred rupees the pair, besides a hundred 
rupees for killing each one." 

I passed another evening with the ele- 
phant-slayer, who, if he is living, is non' 
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with Greneral Lee in America, and re- 
sumed my joimiey next morning. 

At Antisanta I met the planter's horses 
and servants, and passed safely through 
the remainder of my journey to Manan- 
toddy, which is a small station nearly in 
the centre of the coffee-plantations of the 
district, and about sixteen miles from 
Telecherry, on the Malabar coast. 

I received a hearty welcome from the 
planter, Mr. Bassano, and was installed 
overseer of a plantation deep in the jungle, 
sixteen miles from Pilley Cardo, Mr. 
fiassano's residence. 

Except the plantation, which was in fine 
order, this place, called Terriout, was 
indeed a howling wilderness. There was 
a thatched " wattle and dab" house on the 
summit of a lofty hill, out of fever range, 
as I was consolingly informed. 

The remainder of the estate, after the 
sun was up, was not considered particularly 
salubrious to a new-comer. My predecessor 
had lived there just three months. There 
was a neat grave-stone just opposite my 

VOL. n. Q 
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bed-room window, which marked his gacn. 
Three more grave-stoneB on ihe opponte 
hill marked the restdng-placeB of tfaose 
who had gone before him. 

The estate had been open just thiee 
years, and was bearing its first crop of 
coffee. My salary, if I liked the jungle 
and remained, was to be five huidred 
rupees — fifty pounds per month — a tempt^ 
ing sum. Nobody who has not passed 
three months in a solitary jungle-hoiw 
can understand, I dare say, how I eouU 
give up so lucratiye an appointment As 
I have made an attempt to describe the 
jungle in another place, I shall only add 
that my domicile at Terriout was situated 
in a tract of country the most wild and 
savage in appearance of any in Wynand, 
and that it was still doubtfiil if a European 
could exist there. I had it at the best 
time of the year, whidi is the crop time. 

The estate itself, a clearing of aboat 
three thousand acres, presented a most 
cheering contrast to the surrounding dense, 
dark forest. Host of the estate was in foil 
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froit; and, as the oo&e-trees are planted 
in long parallel lines, with splendid foliage, 
at three years old (before which they do 
not bear) their appeaianoe, loaded with 
red fruit, as it seems — ^for the berry is en- 
Tekped in a cheny-colonred fleshy pulp- 
is Tory beantifiil. There was a home- 
like, neat appearance abont the coffee-stores 
(as they are called), where are the pulping* 
mills and the barbacues, or great open 
chnnammed squares, for drying the coffee. 
I got on pretty well during the day, as 
I had aboTe two thousand coolies at work 
picking coffee, which required measuring 
at night, and the people had to be paid. 
But the nights were dismal enough : the 
elephants trumpeted ; the jackals howled ; 
and the wind roared through the forest 
in dreary gusts. There was not a single 
European but myself on the estate, or 
nearer to me than Pilley Cardo (fifteen 
miles off). I could not converse with and 
make companions of the half-caste clerks 
or gangers, as that was specially inter- 
dicted. So I had a dreary time of it. 

q2 
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I got the crop in, and signified my in* 
tention to Mr. Bassano of returning to the 
open, as the residents in the jungle call 
the civilized part of the country. The 
proprietor endeavoured to persuade me to 
stop, as I had enjoyed tolerable health 
during my sojourn in the wilderness. Bat 
it did not suit my habits ; and no amount 
of money would have induced me to re- 
main there. 

During my sojourn in the W3niaud 
jungle I had fi^uent opportunities of see- 
ing the elephant and the tiger, which could 
have occurred nowhere else but in the 
deep recesses of a primitive Indian forest, 
such as that in which the Terriout estate 
was situated. 

In no part of India are tigers more 
numerous, or of greater size, than in the 
forests of Mysore, Coorg, and Wynaud; 
and it is necessary to be extremely carefbl 
in looking to the strength of the pens or 
lodges in which the cattle are kept on the 
plantations, in order to preserve the stock 
fix)m the depredations of the '^ bagh sahib," 
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as the Iblack fellows call the great Bengal 
striped tiger. I often heard what I was 
told was the roar of one of these animals in 
the night; but, although I spent several 
moonlight nights in a " pendall," which is a 
sort of crow's-nest, or look-out box, built 
high up in a tree, to enable the natives to 
overlook the country, that they may, in 
some measure, guard against the depreda- 
tions of the tiger, I could never catch a 
sight of one from these look-out places. I 
dare say the horrid, unearthly yells made 
by the native look-outs, to apprise the 
^* bagh" and their employers that they were 
on the alert, were sufficient to keep his 
royal highness of the jungle away. 

At length I made the acquaintance of 
some Caroombas — jungle-men. These Ca- 
ix)ombas are a very curious race of people ; 
they never quit the jungle for more than 
a day's journey, seeming to have as much 
fear of the open country as the inhabitants 
of the plain have of the gloomy depths of 
the forest. Though small in stature, they 
Me remarkably robust, hardy, wiry little 
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fenowsyuptoanyamoimtoffatigae. Tliey 
live in very neat and well-built villages, 
in which they allow nobody but people 
oi Iheir own caste to reside. They are 
basket-makers by trade, and their women 
till the ground ; but, besides being basket- 
makers, they are wonderful hunters, tho- 
roughly up to tibe habits and peculiarities 
of every denizen of the jungle, from the de- 
phant to the jackal. They use bows and 
arrows, and most wonderful is their dex- 
terity with them. Most of them will hit a 
rupee, tiirown into the air, at the first shot; 
and at the elk, deer, and largw game I 
never saw one miss his aim. 

They have unbounded respect for the 
'^ Europe sahib " who makes the ^^ great 
shikar'' (hunts the larger animals), and 
who can use the '^ thunder-stick," as they 
call a rifle ; and they are always the mm 
to find a tiger or an elephant, and most 
active in assisting in their destmctioiL 
But yet they will not shoot arrows at them; 
nor will anything induce them to handle a 
gun, for fear of losing their caste. 
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They are the only people who can be 
got to run the "tappall" post from one 
jungle station to another in the night. 
They do tins, however, boldly and fear- 
lessly ; and it is a sight quite nnique to see 
<Hie of these swarthy little fellows, with the 
letter-bags sltmg over his shoulders and a 
blazing pme4cm?h in his hand, trotting 
along out of the depths of the forest into a 
station, uttering from time to time the 
most extraordinary yells, between a shriek 
and a laugh, that eyer fell upon mortal 
ears. This howl is supposed to keep the 
wild beasts away. But the secret is in the 
blazing torch, which the tigers will not face. 

The C^uxx)mbas altogether are a veiy 
industrious and well-behaved, as well as a 
most plucky set of fellows, and very useM 
to the planters, particularly at crop time, 
when ihey send all their women and 
children to assist in gathering the coffee. 

One of these Caroombas took an especial 
liking to me. He was a smart, active 
litde fellow, rejoicing in the not very 
euphonius name of " Dah Mougel Oocho." 
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Dah volunteered to show me the jungle 
places, and I gladly accepted his services. 
First he took me on an excursion to the top 
of the Bannasore mountain, a mighty hill 
(one of the Neilgherry range), which 
overlooked the tree tops to French Bocks 
and Mysore. It was an arduous journey. 
We had half a dozen Caroombas with us, 
with bill-hooks to clear the undertangle, 
which in the jungle, from day to day, so 
rapidly encumbers the paths through the 
forest. The path was steep and slippery ; 
and more than once we were met by a 
bear — ^the small black one of Wynaud, 
which is at once the most fearless as well 
as the most stupid animal alive ; for it will 
stand stock-still in your path till you put 
up your gxm and shoot it. 

After a toilsome ascent, which occupied 
above three hours, wc arrived on the 
summit of Bannasore ; a plateau of great 
extent, covered with the most beautiful 
emerald turf I ever saw, and interspersed 
with great naked time-worn boulder rocks* 
From this plateau to the west^ the Malabar 
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<^oa6t, far away to the northward, and away 
again to the southward as far as Cape 
Comorin, is plainly visible, and the Indian 
Ocean for a great distance seaward. To 
the eastward the view extends, over grand 
primeval forests, to Mysore and Seringa- 
patam. The great elevation of this moun- 
tain — ^above three thousand feet — renders 
it delightfiilly cool ; but, strange to say, its 
coolness is not salubrious to Europeans, as 
every Englishman can testify who has ever 
been there ; the descent from Bannasore to 
the lower ground being invariably followed 
by sickness. 

Disregarding this, I enjoyed the mag- 
nificent prospect beyond measure. I had 
a good glass, and, leaning against a boulder, 
on which I steadied the telescope, I was 
looking over the tree-tops to make the 
whereabouts of Mysore. The Caroombas 
were lying down on the grass, when I 
heard a light pattering noise behind me. 
I turned, and there, on the ridge of the 
hill, was a sight worth all the fatigue of 
climbing the hill-top twice over. Cut clear 
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out against the deep blue sky, stood a 
gigantic elk deer, looking even laiger than 
he really was from his position, with no 
background but the sky. A more glorious 
creature it is impossible to conceiye, with 
his dun-coloured skin, splendid antlers, 
and magnificent eyes. He stood as though 
petrified with amazement; his fore-feet 
thrown forward, his head back, and his 
eyes starting firom the sockets: evidently 
he had just crossed the ridge, and come 
suddenly upon me. He was not twenty 
yards from me. The Caroombas, who were 
half asleep, did not see him, I was as 
much amazed as was the elk, for I had no 
conception of so noble a creature; bat 
quietly I put my hand down, and, dropping 
the glass, grasped a rifle which I had 
placed against the boulder. Up to this 
moment the elk had remained motionless; 
but the moment I lifted the rifle he turned, 
and made a bound of at least twenty feet. 
I fiired and missed him. The Caroombas 
were up in a moment, and together we ran 
to the ridge. Thence we saw the elk 
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boimding away along the western slopee^ 
of the hill at a pace which had taken 
him out of range long before I reached the 
ridge, and, in a sheltered hollow of the 
moimtain, half a mile away, a large herd 
of the same kind of deer, quietly browsing 
or reclining among the heather. The re- 
treating elk had been an outlying vedette — 
for these animals post their sentries round 
tibe herd with the precision of soldiers — and 
was off to give the alarm. We saw several 
other elk bounding towards the main body, 
which quickly took up the signal, and with 
extraordinary rapidity disappeared over 
the next ridge of the undulating hill-top. 

" Sahib," said Dah, " you please, I show 
him how for kill this elk. Plenty trouble, 
sahib ; plenty work — ^plenty : sure for kiU 
him, sahib." 

I did not care about the work or the 
trouble, and to work we went. Dah started 
his men in different directions, with orders 
I did not understand, and they went off at 
a great pace. Making a wide detour of the 
hoUow wheate we had seen the deer on the 
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western slope, we descended the hill-side 
some distance, and, again entering tbe 
jungle, scrambled through the undertangle 
for nearly an hour, when we emerged upon 
the open, and, on a ridge iar away to the 
eastward, saw one of the Caroombas sig- 
nalling to Dah. Acting upon the signal, 
Dah tried back to the jungle, and a 
^struggle of another half-hour brought os 
upon a plain where the whole herd of 
deer were quietly feeding, surrounded, as 
before, at intervals by outlying vedeties. 
To get between these unobserved was 
Dah's object, and to accomplish it he en- 
tered a long belt of what is called Tiger 
grass, which ran out from the jungle close 
to where the deer were feeding on the 
•shorter herbage. Dah's long detour had 
been to get the wind from the herd, as he 
guessed where they had gone after their 
first flight; and he had succeeded ad- 
mirably. But, like many another general, 
while intent upon one object, he had ove^ 
looked another, or rather fisdled to perceive 
the probable consequence of his own move. 
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The elk is the principal game for which 
the tiger seeks. The striped king of the 
forest is fond of good venison, and nature 
has gifted him with an instinct which tells 
him as clearly as does the intellect of man 
which way to approach his prey. So it 
chanced that Dah, myself, and a great 
Bengal tiger were in the belt of long gras» 
all at the same time and for the same 
object. Now be it known to the iminitiated 
that no man in his sober senses ever thinks* 
of tackling a Bengal tiger in the open 
single-handed ; at least, I never heard of 
anybody with the hardihood to do it. 

In a preconcerted tiger-hunt there are 
generally four or five men in the party 
well armed, and a lot of beaters. In 
Bengal and Nepaul, I believe, tiger-hunt- 
ing is done on the backs of elephants ; in 
Madras men go on foot ; but, I repeat, no 
one gives away the chance of facing this 
powerful and active denizen of the jungle 
single-handed. The reader may judge 
that, fiiUy cognizant of this fact, I was not 
agreeably surprised when Dah laid hisr 
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band xxpoa my ann, drew me bade, and 

Uned out the Gminons word ^'Bagh" 

(tiger). I locA»d at Dah. His hce was 

tiie c»]oiir of gieen Inronxe, hia eyea dilated, 

and he tiemUed from head to foot, as 

though stmck with palsy. I followed tiie 

direction ci his fixed stare, and saw about 

a handled yards off a disturbance in die 

long grass, as thongh some animal wae 

moving abont. I believed it was a " gone 

coon" with ns, and tiiat it was simply a 

question whether the ''bagh sahib" pre- 

fiened a white man or a black one; fcxten- 

dently he could take his own time to 

secure either of us. My first thought was 

to fire at random, with the hope of frigfateai- 

ing him away. But when I raised the 

rifle, Dah put up his hand deprecatingly, 

and said, ^^ Neb, sahib ; neh." He afte^ 

wards told me that, as we were between 

the tiger and his game, nothing short of 

my tilling him would have prevented his 

springing on us but the intervention of the 

providential accident that saved us. We 

were nearer the edge of the belt of long* 
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grass than the tiger, but in a line between 

him and the herd of deer, when forth 

from the troop galloped ont a noble elk, 

and made straight to the point where the 

tiger lay. The acute sense of hearing and 

smell of the tiger must have warned him 

of this before we perceived it; for all 

motion in the grass ceased, and I believed 

that he was making a circle, the more 

surely to spring 6n us, when simul- 

taneoudy the elk stopped close to the belt 

of long grass, and the tiger at one bound, 

and with a roar I shall never forget, was 

on him. He made a teixific spring, of 

fifteen feet at least, and struck the elk to 

the ground with his huge paw, as easily as 

a horse would fell a man with a kick, and 

the next instant, whfle the affirighted herd 

fled, as though on the wings of the wind, 

he had fastened on his prey. 

Now, truth to tell, my first inclination 
was to beat a retreat. The tiger was satis- 
fied with his prey, and I with my own 
deliverance from danger and that of my 
follower. Not so Dah. With the illimit- 
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able respect for European valour oommon 
to his people, lie never doubted for a 
moment my intention of having both the 
elk and the tiger. The latter and his piey 
were not twenty yards fix>m us, the tiger 
intent upon his feast. Dah cravled 
through the grass about ten yards nearer 
the tiger, knelt down, and motioned to me 
to rest the rifle on his shoulders. There 
was no backing out. I could not be put 
to shame by the plucky Caroomba; bo 
I put the rifle on his shoulder, covered the 
tiger just behind the left shoulder, which 
was easy from his position, and fired. He 
sprang up high in the air, turned over, 
and fell dead beside the elk. It was giving 
away a chance; for, assuredly, had I not 
killed him, he would have made a meal of 
us; and to this day I look upon the act 
as a fool-hardy one — ^the more so as I wa^^ 
led into it by the fearlessness of the 
Caroomba, and not by my own courage. 
However, we had both the elk and the 
tiger. We were soon afterwards joined by 
the other Caroombas, who made out our 
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whereabouts by the report of the rifle. 
They expressed their delight at the 
^^ double event" we had landed, by the 
most extravagant gestures, dancing, and 
ishouting. 

They cut up the deer, and skinned his 
royal highness ; and we retraced our steps 
to Terriout, where, dead knocked-up with 
the exertion of the day, I was received 
with an ovation I very little deserved, and 
which was in reality due to the courageous 
Oaroomba. 

I returned to Bangalore just before the 
15th Hussars broke up to go to England. 
The 15th were about to be relieved by 
the 12th Lancers. 

I had more than one good offer to remain 
in the coimtry ; and, as my wife was at 
this time at Pondicherry, I volunteered to 
remain with the 12th Lancers. 

In the 12th I was appointed first assistant 
in the riding-school. 

Twelve months had elapsed after I joined 
the 12th ; I had determined upon starting 
for myself as a horse-dealer in Bangalore. 

VOL. n. R 
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bad hiied a hoony and sent lor my wifia^ 
when the Onmean war broke oat; and 
m J plana wero at onoB knodced on iiiB 
head. 

Undw no possible circumstance wooU 
my application for my discharge have been 
granted after the dedaratioii of war tm 
once promulgated ; but an additional resMB 
to me for withdrawing the afqplicaiaon I 
had made was^ that after flie battle of 
BalaUaya an order was sent to Lidiaftr 
our corps and the 10th Hussars to maitii 
by the overland roatOi and join the amy 
under Lord Baglan in the Crimea. 
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CHAPTER XIV- 

ZHB OVERLAKD MARCH FBOM INDIA* 

The heavy losses sastamed by both the 
light and heayy brigades of the British 
cavalry at the battle of BalaMava^ and the 
Bobsequent exposure of the horses to the 
extreme severity of a Crimean winter, had 
80 reduced their strength that they were 
practically hors de combat; and the cavalry 
of the British army in the Crimea at last 
existed, as Mr. Russell said, only in 
imagination. 

To protect the right flank of the English 
portion of the covering army before Sebas- 
topol, cavaby was indispensable, as, in its 
absence, the Russians might again make 
a dash at the plain of Balaklava, and 

K 2 
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endanger our very communications with 
that pont. 

In such case^ where could be foimd 
another force to repeat, if called upon, the 
daring of the immortal Six Hundred? Oe^ 
tainly not in the Grimeai unless we sub- 
mitted to the humiliation of asking the 
French to find cavalry for the protection of 
our right flank. 

The British commander-in-chief in the 
Crimea was in sore straits for dragoons; 
and the home authorities looked in vain 
among the home reserves of the army— 
if, indeed, the skeleton force in England 
deserved that name — ^for men and horses 
to supply the deficiency. 

Even if the few regiments in England 
had been sent out, the number would bo 
still insufficient. The war authorities, in 
their emergency, bethought them of tlic 
Eiux>pean cavalry serving in India ; and, 
well advised of the superior hardihood and 
pluck of the little half-bred Arab horses of 
the Indian army, and the thorough efficiency 
of the men, determined to withdraw two 
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<»valiy corps — ^the 10th Hussars and the 
12th Lancers — horn India, and bring them, 
via the Red Sea and the Suez Desert, over- 
land to the Crimea* 

This idea had place in the mind of the 
War Minister even before Balaklava ; for 
an order was despatched to Earkee, I be- 
lieve, as early as July 1854, for the 10th 
Hussars to hold themselves in readiness 
for the march. The order, however, was 
shortly afterwards countermanded, and 
only again promulgated in December fol- 
lowing, this time accompanied by the route 
immediate for the 10th and 12th to the 
scene of action. 

If the route for the Crimea had been 
expected at Barkee, the case was certainly 
directly the reverse at Bangalore. 

The 12th had been nearly four years 
in CafBre Land, and had seen some very 
sharp service before their arrival in India. 
It was even supposed, when the Caffire war 
was over, that the corps would have been 
allowed a turn of foreign service for the 
Cape; but it was ordered to India to 
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relieve the 15ih Hussars, whose tenn of 
service had expired. 

The 12th had been little more than 
twelve months in India, and had scarcely 
began to feel the effects of the climate; for 
the men had been thoroughly hardened 
and conditioned by their active, nay, 
arduous service at the Cwpe. They had 
but just begun to adapt themsdves to 
Indian habits when the route came ; and 
this I look upon as a most fortunate thing 
for them. 

I believe that in any case, war or no 
war, the very best way of gradnaUy 
acclimatizing men for India would be 
to send them for three or four yean to the 
Cape to do duly previous to sending them 
to the burning climate of Hindustan. 

My experiences of the men of the 12th 
are of the hardiest, the healthiest, and 
finest set of fellows for service it has ever 
been my good fortune to behold. 

I have seen better-looking men as re* 
gards countenance, but, taking the ooipe 
through, finer-grown or developed men it 
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is impossible to conceive. Their smaxt- 
ness and soldier-like bearing could not be 
excelled, or their nding. The latter I have 
never seen equalled ; their long service at 
the Cape had brought them, as we say of 
a race-horse, '^ as fine as a star and as fit 
as a fiddle" for roughing it in any part 
of the world ; while their sojourn in India 
had not been of sufficient duration to 
imdennine their constitutions or enervate 
themselves. 

The last thing anybody in Bangalore 
expected was that the 12th Lancers, so 
recently arrived in India, would be ordered 
to the Crimea ; and so thoroughly safe did 
Hie officers of the corps consider a seven 
years' sojddm, at least, in the coimtry, 
that marrying and giving in marriage 
were the order of the day. Two officers of 
ours were married (I think) on the 2nd of 
January, and the route came in on the 
14th. These two gentlemen had pur- 
chased handsome bungalows, and had 
furnished them in a style of true Indian 
luxury. Every married officer in the regi- 
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ment had gone to great expense fiimidi' 
ing his honse, and purchasing carriages 
and other things quite useless on a mardL 
To all these the route, however welcome 
in a military point of vieW| was a dead sell 
in aflfairs domestic. 

There was another portion of the r^- 
ment to whom the ord^ to march wai; 
anything but acceptable. This was the 
married section of the volunteers from the 
15th Hussars. These men had volunteered 
to the 12th because, having fiunilies, for 
the most part they were better able to sup- 
port them in India than in England. 

All married men were allowed by tlie 
late East India CSompany a monthly sti- 
pend for the support of their femilies— 
seven rupees for their wives pfer month, 
and five rupees for each child; and 
although this may appear a trifling sum in 
England, it must be remembered that in 
no country in the world is living so cheap 
as in the Mysore territory, in which Ban- 
galore is situated. Moreover, these men 
received fi^m time to time gratuities from 
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Tarious regimental friends for the repair of 
their cottages and other purposes ; and on 
the whole I am quite sure that no skilled 
mechanic in England earning two pounds 
per week at his craft, haying a wife and 
three children to support, is near so well off 
as a private soldier of a Queen's regiment 
quartered in Bangalore barracks was in my 
time ; I mean married men ; the great ad- 
vantage of the matter being that family 
a&irs as to expense were in India in 
directly an inverse ratio to what they are 
in England. The larger the family in 
India, the more money there was in pro- 
portion to support it, which is not quite the 
case at home. 

All these advantages — cheap Uving, allow- 
ances for wives and children, gratuities — 
everything of the sort ceased directly a sol- 
dier was struck off the strength of the Indian 
army. It may be imagined that when 
John Private was called upon to break up 
his home, disperse his household gods, pack 
his wife and children off to the other end 
of the world, to a country where a quartern 
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loaf cost sixpence instead of twopeocei 
where coals had to be bought to supply the 
place of the genial heat of the Tropics in 
warming the tender bodies of children lAo 
had never beheld snow ; when this had to 
be provided, too, with no other means than 
what patriotic or charitable fimds and the 
slender finances of John Private himflelf 
could supply ; when his tenderly-nurtured 
Indian wife — ^who knew not how to sew a 
button on his shirt or cook a dinner — ^wept 
and was prostrated with grief, not only at 
the prospect of separation from her husband 
perhaps for ever in this world, but at her 
utter helplessness in the land she was going 
to, — ^it is scarcely to be wondered at if 
John Private, however loud his cheer when 
the orders for the route were read, heartfly 
wished the Emperor Nicholas, the Sultan 
of Turkey, and the Crimean war in a very 
warm place, or that he had never manied, 
seeing that, in exchange for home comfoita) 
nay, luxury, wife, and children, he would 
get only that thin, vapoury thing, by some 
so much coveted, yclept glory, and whiA 
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can addom be made to provide a dinnw 
for himgry children, imless/ indeed, he 
whose head is encircled with its brilliant 
halo wears a cocked hat also. 

With Jack Bufl^ck, the unmarried sol- 
dier, the reverse of all this was the case. 
Having no child orwife to cry aflber him or 
for bread in his absence, he was delighted 
at the idea of change, and in high glee 
forthwith began to put himself and his kit 
in order for the long march. 

What applied in this way to the rank 
and file I have no doubt in some degree 
applied also to the officers. While the 
sporting single officer was emraptured with 
the war, the married officer, I take it, would 
not have been broken-hearted if the route 
had been coimtermanded, although ready 
to do his duty. To do the latter manfully 
is one thing, to do it con amore another. 

Indeed, there were some very sad scenes 
with the wives of recently-married officers. 
One in particular, who had been married 
but three weeks, was so woe-stricken at the 
separation firom her husband that she never 
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recovered the blow, but died shortly after 
her arrival in England, as her hnsband did 
soon afterwards. 

A regiment so thoroughly in hand as was 
the 12th Lancers required little more than 
the day and hour to be named to be ready 
for the road. With the exception of the 
arrangements to be made by married 
o£Scers and men, all was ready in three 
days. 

The right wing, under C!oloneI Pole and 
Colonel Tottenham, marched ten days after 
the route was in. The left wing, imder 
Colonel Laurence Tyler — with which were 
sixty-nine recruits and seventy-two re* 
mount horses — ^followed fourteen days' 
march in rear of the right wing; the 
whole taking the route through Seringapa- 
tam and Mysore, thence through Cooiy 
and by the Western Ghauts to the Malabar 
coajst. 

I remember two things which forcibly 
impressed themselves on my mind in con- 
nection with this march, which occurred 
before I left Bangalore. 
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At that time the late Sir Michael Cobben^ 
<^ed by the natives the King of Mysore, 
was the chief of the Mysore Commission. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the 
many functions this gentleman was sup- 
posed to fulfil. It must suffice that he was 
at once the minister plenipotentiary of her 
Britannic Majesty, or the mythical, never- 
to-be-comprehended John Company, to the 
Bajah of Mysore, and the principal adviser 
and practically the prime minister of the 
Rajah himself; that he had the entire 
superintendence of and much to do with 
ihe disposal of the vast revenues of Mysore, 
one of the richest territories in India ; that 
he lived in a palace in Bangalore more 
luxurious than Buckingham Palace; that 
his horses were counted not by scores, but 
by hundreds, as were his servants ; that he 
had been fifty years in India, and possessed 
unbounded influence with the supreme 
Government. And it may be conceded 
that the opinion of so high a fimctioncuy on 
Indian policy was important. 

I had trained several horses for Sir 
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Michael Cobben, and for most of the 
Mysore ConunissioiierB. Jusfc boforo the 
march I went to Acfw a horse belonging 
to one of oar officers to General Beresfordy 
-who had jvat arrived in Bangalore to 
succeed General Sir John McNefl ip 
command of the Mysore division. GeiMvl 
Beresford was the gaest of Sir Michael 
Cobben. The latter was in the habit of 
speaking very fSsuniliarly to me; and on 
this occasion he said — 

"Well, how does the march suit 
you ?" 

Sir Michael knew that I had made 
arrangements for leaving the service and 
starting myself in business before the route 
came in. 

" It does not suit me at all, General /' I 
said ; " but duty before everythii^ with 
a soldier." 

"You will not go at ajl," said the Gene- 
ral. " A representation has been made'' 
(I heard afterwards by himself) "to tlie 
supreme Gk>vemment at Calcutta on the 
extreme danger of withdrawing the Queen's 
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easwdiry legimeDte quartered in Bangalore 
from India*" 

I supposed I looked puzzled; for the 
chief said, ^^Gannot joasee why?' 

'^ I cannot. General/' I replied. 

^^ One YBTy sufficient reason, then, is/' 
said Sir Michael, ^Hhat the natives of 
India generally suppose that the Queen of 
England has as many regiments of cavalry 
at home as she has private dragoons in 
India. They have the most boimdless 
ideas of the wealth, the power, and re- 
sources of the Queen ; and they cannot 
even now believe it possible that we are so 
short of cavalry as to require the presence 
of your regiment and the 10th Hussars in 
the Crimea. If the two corps are absolutely 
sent, the eyes of the natives will be opened 
to the fitct that the English Queen is not 
the mighty and all-powerful sovereign they 
have heretofore supposed her to be. 

" Fear, and not love, is the loyalty of a 
native. Once let their minds be disabused 
of the notion that our resources are illimit- 
able, and they will be influenced by in- 
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tsriguing persons to plot and hatch mischief 
against the Gk>yemment. If yougOf which 
I doubt, it will do harm," 

Of course I made no observation; but 
the very next day an armorer in the 
Bazaar, a very clever, shrewd Mussulman, 
isaid to me— 

'^What, sir! plenty strong this Buss 
[Russian] man. English soldier beating, 
sir. Two regiments taking, sir; one r^* 
ment Bombay going; one regiment Ban- 
galore going. Plenty strange business this, 
sir. What, sir, no more horse soldiers got 
in England for fight this Russ man— most 
send Lancer, Hussar, everybody ! By-and- 
by no Europe troops here." 

I endeavoured to explain to Baba Sahib 
that the reason the 10th and ourselves 
were sent to the Crimea was, that the 
former regiment had nearly served its 
time in India, and ours was to have 
a turn for the Cape ; so both were to go 
to the Crimea, en route to England. I 
made but a lame story of it, however ; and 
Baba Sahib grinned at me as he said — 
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^'Ah, plenty bosh, all iMsy sir. Suppose 
Europe men taking away from India, 
plenty trouble by-and-by, sir.'' 

That there was "plenty trouble by- 
and-by*' we all know. Whether the witti- 
drawing of two cavalry corps from India 
to send to the Crimea had anything to do 
with it, it is not for me to say; I merely 
mention the fitcts as they occurred. 

The other matter I noticed was, that, 
short as the time was from the advent of 
the route to the day of marching, most 
of the natives, the Mussulmans especially, 
were more saucy and independent than 
heretofore. On the outbreak of the Indian 
mutiny I thought more of these things 
than I did when they occurred. 

The left wing of the regiment marched 
from Bangalore on the 4th of February, 
1855 ; and a most pleasant march we had. 
Our horses were all geldings; there was, 
therefore, no trouble with them when 
once the picket-ropes were down. The 
horses, watered, fed, and dressed, and their 
comleys on, they laid down quietly, and 

VOL. n. s 
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took it easy, until they were wanted. 
The march, in easy stages, improved their 
abeady fine condition; and, before we 
reached the coast, they were every one " fit 
to go for a man's life." 

A great marvel it is to me that, despite 
the fact that there mnst be many officers 
of high rank whose Indian experiences 
are great in continnal contact with his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, 
no steps are ever taken to alter the physical 
education (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) of our cavalry horses in this coantry- 
The experience of the Crimean war has 
amply proved to all but the wilfully blind 
the vast superiority of the Indian troop- 
horse over those reared and trained in 
England. 

I shall have occasion to say more on 
this subject hereafter. But at present I 
must observe that, as an old Dragoon^ 
who had seen above five years' campaign- 
ing in Spain and Portugal before going to 
the Crimea, I thoroughly agree with and 
indorse what Douglas sajrs as to picketing 
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OUT horses out. The nursing-up of our 
troopers in stables, is one fertile cause 
of their short-coming upon a campaign. 
There is^ however, another, which I shall 
endeayour hereafter to point out, which 
is of as much importance as stable manage- 
ment or open-air picketing. I mean the 
want of attention to the breed of horses 
selected in England for troop-horses, and 
the way in which even the inferior class 
of animal we get is obtained through the 
dealers. 

In India the greatest care is taken to 
select good sires of high Arab caste ; and 
Ihus we get the staying quality so indis- 
pensable in a cavalry horse. 

In India we have breeding studs as they 
have in France. 

In England the remounting of our 
cavalry is left nearly to the dealer. 

In India we give sixty-five pounds for a 
trooper. 

In England we give thirty — a price at 
which it is now impossible to procure a 
well-bred horse if he is sound. 

s 2 
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Is it, then, to be wondered at that Ihe 
troop-horses sent from England to the 
Crimea perished as they did ? 

They had neither previous physical 
training for their work nor breeding to 
carry them through. 

A propos of troop-horses, I have heaid 
and read much in the way of discussion as 
to which is the best for a cavahy soldier— a 
big horse or a small one. 

I submit the matter is in a nutshell. A 
good big horse is more difficult to procure 
than a good little one; for the simple 
reason that, except in the case of our fint- 
class horses, so little care is taken in the 
selection of mares likely to breed a big 
foal. But, if large horses of the right stamp 
can be procured (I don't mean animals 
with a quantity of " daylight " under them, 
but horses of substance and proportion), it 
is quite clear a light man, mounted on such 
a horse, will have a vast superiority over a 
man of equal weight on a smaller one in a 
charge. K any proof of this were required, 
we have only to remember the case of the 
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Sikh cavalry and the 14th light Dragoons 
at the hattle of Chaiianwallah. The 14th 
men were as good and as brave men 
as the Sikhs — ^better or braver could not 
be ; but the Punjaub men rode the 14th 
down by sheer dint of superior weight of 
horses. 

Our march from Bangalore to the coast 
was through a country historically and 
geographically most interesting. 

Everybody has heard of the brave and 
sagacious Sultan of Mysore, Hy der Ali, and 
of his fierce and fiery but less talented son 
Tippoo Sultan. A portion of our march was 
through the territory erst the dominions 
of ihese haughty Eastern warriors. 

There is, or was, a Sultan in Mysore in 
my time ; but he was a feeble and half- 
imbecile old man, entirely ruled by the 
mysterious Mysore Commission. Prac- 
tically, he had no will of his own, much 
less any rule over Mysore. 

The Mysore territory, I believe, lapses 
to the British Government on the death of 
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the present Rajah without male iame; and, 
as he is a very old man, and has no lawM 
wife, the rich territory he is supposed to 
rule over must be ours at no distant time. 

Much curiosity was excited among our 
officers as to the fort of Seringapatam, whidi 
is naturally interesting to Englishmen for 
two reasons. It was the scene of one of the 
late Duke of Wellington's early feats of 
arms ; and the spot is shown marked widi 
the blood of Tippoo Sultan, where that fierce 
but weak-minded monarch fell by the hand 
of an English private soldier. The fort is 
an ordinary Vauban work, which tiia 
giant ordnance of the present day would 
soon demolish. 

The town of Seringapatam is a native 
one of the ordinary type. There are some 
splendid bridges over the Caveiy, grand 
specimens of English engineering and good 
taste. 

At Mysore, again, our officers had much 
to see — the old Rajah himself and &e 
members of his court, the fort and palace 
of Mysore, the unmense stud of horses and 
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the circus attached to the palace, in which 
a troop of native lads, taught by Mr. 
Hillyer (a well-known member, formerly 
of Mr. Batty's troop), perform for the 
amus^nent of the Rajah. 

When we were in Mysore the old King 
had a vast number of English carriages, 
from a gilt and bedizened one like our 
royal state carriage to a four-in-hand drag 
teamed by Mr. Hillyer, and a simple 
buggy. To these and a house crammed 
fiill of game-cocks he seemed to attach 
more value than to the costly jewels he wore. 

That which interested me most was the 
magnific^it stud of rare horses, Arab and 
English, at the training place of Doctor 
Campbell at Inkull, nnder the managem^it 
of the doctor's trainer, Mr. Cotton. 

Dr. Campbell, the Durbar surgeon of 
the Rajah, and one of the Mysore Commis- 
sion, was the most successful racing-n^an in 
India in my day ; and his stud included 
some of the grandest Arab horses I ever 
saw, as well as English horses of the best 
strains. 
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tion, the grandest and most romantic 
mountain scenery, and magnificent forests 
of the finest oak and teak timber. 

Like Mysore also, it produces aknost 
everything in the way of comestibles to be 
had in Europe, in addition to the produce 
of the tropics. 

Mercara, the former capital of the 
Bajahs of Coorg, is now a sanitorium and 
a college for engineer officers and cadets. 

The Coorg people are a very industrious, 
peaceable, and well-behaved set of natives 
— ^the best I ever saw in India. 

Their dress is singular. A blue tunic of 
linen for the men, and a longer dress of the 
same material for the women, with a 
waist-belt, are universal. The men carry 
a number of daggers in their belts ; but I 
never heard an instance of their using 
them offensively. 

We passed through Coorg and a portion 
of Wynaud by easy marches, in order to 
give time for the ships to arrive at Manga- 
lore from Bombay. They arrived, how- 
ever, sooner than was expected; and we 
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had to force a march of forty miles from 
Paimy-Mangalore to the coast, doing three 
marches in one in order not to lose time. 

We arrived at Mangalore at fonr o'clock 
in the morning, and commenced emharking 
our horses at once. The day was intensdy 
hot, on that close, steamy beach, and the 
labour severe; but we had every horse 
embarked before night, or in the boats, 
ready to hoist in in the morning. I had 
the superintendence of this duty. The 
veterinary sm^on and the riding-master 
berthed them on board the ships. There 
were two large East Indiamen, and a 
steamer to tow each. The heat of the 
quay at Mangalore was scarcely endurable. 
AU hands employed putting the horses into 
the boats took off their shirts and wound 
them round their head turban fieishion, to 
shield them from the rays of the sun. Next 
day not one of us had a bit of skin that was 
not in huge blisters, frt>m Ihe nape of the 
neck to the waist. In my own case, even 
a thin muslin shirt caused me the greatest 
pain all the passage. 
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All the men and horses were safely em* 
barked and berthed in less than twenty- 
fonr hours after our arrival at the coast. 

My station was on the main-deck of the 
**York" — a new East Indiaman — ^where 
we had a hundred and twenty-four horses 
on one deck. The height between decks 
was good seven feet, and we kept the 
ports open; but the heat was something 
not to be described. 

There were no hammocks for the men ; 
but they were accustomed to rough it, and 
their cloaks and a good soft pine-plank on 
the spar-deck was a luxury they did not 
despise. True, as there was no place but 
the upper-deck for them, the sailors occa- 
sionally trod on their faces, which caused a 
little swearing now and again ; but, on the 
whole, everybody was so contented and 
jolly, that I believe Mark Tapley would 
have been at his wit's end to have outdone 
thCTGi. The rations were good ; and there 
was nothing to do but look aft^r the nags 
and tell yams. 

We had some stores to take in, which 
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'itiiytti US until the evening; but :Lc- 
w»ire no sooner on board than it wa- 
•• Carpenter, see the capstan-bars :iipfil 
C*Tir men jrnnped into their places— stain 
ami 2*}—^ capstan sea-song, **Gcntr^ 
Tivir in Xeiico ^ — the anchor is at tii 
bcvs. car:^ and fished in no time— t:. 
▼3n}fr *^«=^ to the *• Semiramis," ^''^^ 
or^r-ifr- vh«.>se steam was aheady up- 
iciL t^'«i ixidmng cheers from our ev: . 
^e TTiTS iwsT to the Cnmea. 

s Ti? :i *ij^ cahn, the water as men l- 
ji2& i^ 1 iter ot glass. We bractd t^' 
Tirii ican ir- azd the Ertle steamer c 
i il :::wr:^ li? iDarihr awar seawari 
-^ii ie Vrlrir mcon* shining out - 
^trias icrtfiiii:^. I^ cp eToy olgect 
ic itrrf iiicst as» Tirilhr ss the midnlii^ 
V5I2. ':cr wiii a Lrtrr more melkiwed ac : 
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beach, waying their clothes and making 
frantic gestures to us as we departed. 
Among these were our followers, to whom 
we bida longfisurewell — gorawallahs, cooks, 
dobies, cleaning-boys, and all, to their 
great chagrin. They were drunk to a 
man when I stepped into the last boat; 
and I left the darkies dancing, crying, 
laughing, singing, and going on anyhow. 

At daylight we were far away on the 
pathless deep, and the land and the natives 
out of sight. 

We had scarcely a breath of wind the 
whole passage to Aden, and the steamer 
towed us the entire distance. 

We were fifteen days from! Mangalore to 
the Arab Eocks, the Eastern Gibraltar, 
and the Bab el Mandeb Straits. There 
was not a ripple on the water during 
the run. 

I found plenty of employment, however, 
as I had charge of the main-deck when our 
people were not at stables. We had three 
stable-hours a day; and I remember no- 
thing which impressed me more strangely 
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than the sound of the stable-tmmpet '^ &r 
away at sea." 

AH the horses on the main-deck stood in 
cribs on coir mats. These ^ere taken op 
eyery morning and hung oyer &e hammock 
netting to dry, which did not improve oar 
appearance outboard much. 

The horses were most carefully tended, 
groomed, and hand-rubbed. We had the 
yeterinary surgeon on board ; and, under 
his able management, we had not a sin^ 
sick horse all the passage. The greatest 
care was taken as to their diet, which 
consisted of Bengal grain and bran in 
equal quantities, with about half the quan* 
tity of hay allowed on shore. Every 
morning we washed a certain number in 
salt water; nevertheless, although eyeary 
precaution was taken, the intense heat pot 
many horses oflF their feed. 

We remaiued at Aden only to coal. It 
is unnecessary for me to say much about 
the place, so much having been written on 
its position, peculiarities, and imp(»tance 
as a military post and coaling station; 
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msTy in &ct, is there much to be Baid,. 
eroept that it is, on a rery small scale 
mdeedy as neaily as possible a facsimile of 
GKbialtar in its physical appearance — ^a 
most wretched hole for the miserable men 
who have to pass twelye months there be- 
fore they are relieved, liytng all the time 
on salt provisions in, I suppose, the hottest 
place in the whole world, and that the 
Arabs are very desirous of catching ns 
napping and getting possession of the place 
again. They are not very likely to accom^ 
plidb their purpose. 

A very strict watch had to be kept to 
prevent accidents by fire, on account of the 
lai^ quantity of forage in the ship ; but 
smoking, except in the head, in covered 
pipes, was rigidly prohibited, and no 
accident occurred. 

No grog was allowed the men on the 
passage, but a good allowance of prime 
EngUsh porter. The 12th men were 
better pleased with it ; but the old Indians 
made very wry &ces. 

We lost no time after the steamers had 
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<)»^kd. jod irere smj again up the Red 
Sea. r^ m ^e afliei oantmuiiig fine and the 
:»a xrrsSed in its stilty cahnnesR. Hie 
■lac^ tuvei^BTi vas sdD ovBipowering. I 
ic^ ri iz^asl aereapdy, as I was obliged to 
yiragrt €q tiie main-dedc, of wliich I had 
<^z&;;^ dij and nigfat^ except at stable- 
k:czs : az>d I kaTe never experienced any- 
tr:rLr so cppraBiTe as the atmosf^ere of 

Tbe nn np tlie Bed Sea is a most 
inieresting ooe ; and, under the awning of 
ccie o< lite ftninsolar and Oriental boats, 
I shccid think anything bat disagreeable. 
I beaid a hdy at Sues say that she never 
K^h die beat on &e Bed Sea passage! 
There were some ladies on board our ship. 
Two of them came down on the horse-deck 
one emung after dinner to see the horses ; 
they had not gone half-way round, when 
one of them fidnted firom the excessive heat 
The difference of circumstances and sar- 
rounding possibly accounts for the great 
discrepancy in descriptions given of the 
same place by different travellers. The 
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feeling I experienced on the main-deck of 
the " York" was that of being continually 
in a mild fonn of Turkish bath. I was just 
two stone lighter when I landed at Suez 
than when I embarked. Much of this was 
attributable to want of rest ; as, if a horse 
was at all restless, I had to be on the alert 
day and night. 

We had a good view of Jeddah and 
Mount Sinai, and of the Arab coast gene- 
rally, which in some places presents some 
very pretty spots of sweet, refreshing ver- 
dure, though its appearance on the whole 
is rough and sterile. 

We arrived at Suez in six days from 
Aden, There were plenty of horse-boats 
ready for us ; and we had all our horses, 
men, and baggage on shore before night, 
and camped out in the desert about two 
miles from the old Moorish fort. 

A ridiculous thing occurred at this camp. 
Nearly the whole of our officers were at the 
Hotel d'Angleterre dining and enjoying 
their bath after the passage. There was 
but one officer in camp. Captain Home, 
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who was captain of the day; and when be 
had seen the tents pitched and die picket- 
ropes down^ he too rode into the town. 

Now from the moment that we landed 
in Egypt, officers, men, and horses weie 
all rationed by the Pajsha free of expense 
to onr Grovemment. For the entertainment 
of the officers a splendid payilion-tent had 
been pitched near the camp, in whidi a 
smnptuous repast was ready for the officen, 
who, however, preferred taking their ease 
at their inn. 

The black Egyptian servants, who had 
never seen English troops be£9re, seeing 
the sergeants and sergeant-majors doing the 
duty, and the men obeying their ordos, 
concluded we were all officers ; and a great 
burly Nubian butler, with most respectfel 
salaam, invited us into the tent. There 
were two or three of us that suspected the 
spread was not intended for us ; but we 
were not supposed to bo certain of this. 
The Pasha's butler, or whatever he was, 
spoke no word of any language we imder- 
stood; so we obeyed his gestures, n^ent 
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into the tent as soon as it had sounded ^' Dis- 
miss from stables/' and fell to with a wilL 
GKxxl sooth, I had not seen such a repast 
since we had the hononr of dining with 
his Highness the Nizam 1 Every imagin* 
able or procurable luxury was there; 
champagne-corks were continually flying; 
bitter beer flawed copiously ; roast capons 
and delicate hams, lepl^idid roast bc^ef^ 
and delicious mutton, raised pies, jellies, 
and delicacies of all sorts disappeared like 
magic before the swarthy-faced and hungry 
dragoons, who had been cracking hard 
biscuit and feeding on salt junk for two- 
and-twenty days. Truth compels me to 
add, moreover, that our people were less 
fitstidious than the escort that was feasted 
by the Nizam. One stufled a capon into 
his haversack, another ^' boned" a lot of 
splendid cigars out of a glass on the table ; 
a sergeant-major, pretending to be in a 
violent passion, threw an entire ham at a 
private who appeared at the door of the 
pavilion, and who sfraightway picked it up 
and walked off with it. 

T 2 
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Presentiiy seYeral heads were seea pro- 
trading undw thefly of the tent, and voices 
were heard, sotto voctj whispering, '^ I say, 
sergeant, remember me." ''Jones, youknow, 
here's my nosebag. Shove something into 
it, if it's only a round of beef." '' Give us a 
bottle of brandy, and FU put it in my boot." 
The Egyptian servants took no notice of 
all this ; probably they thought it was the 
custom of English officers so to bestow the 
crumbs from the rich man's table. Every 
one, having eaten and drunk to his heart's 
content, and purloined all he could, a 
sergeant-major, with mock gravity, was 
about to say grace, when Captain Home 
walked in with the dragoman (interpreter^ 
The latter, who saw how the matter was at 
a glance, stood apparently petrified witii 
amazement. 

Captain Home, however, only laughed 
when one of the company, jumping up, 
called the rest to attention, and, saluting 
Captain Home, said, '' Sergeants' mess, all 
right, sir." 

^^ All right," said Captain Home : ^^ you 
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Klid the duty, and the Pasha pays for the 
dinner, so it is all right." 

I must say it was the best dinner I ever 
got for doing another man's duty. We were 
never allowed to get within reach of the 
chief butler and his delicacies again on the 
march. We shod up our horses at Suez, and 
marched the fourth day after our arrival. 

By the way, I cannot understand what 
people mean by saying that the horses sink 
fetlock-deep in passing through the desert. 
When we were at Suez there was as good 
a road from the fort to Cairo as is the 
Ladies' Mile in Hyde Park. 

We did the march in five days, including 
a halt day. It was by no means an un- 
pleasant march. The nights are very cold 
certainly ; but ihe road was good, and as 
we marched at one o'clock in ihe morning, 
cloaked, we did not feel the cold much. 
As soon as the sun was up, we halted, 
dismounted, and rolled our cloaks, march- 
ing into the camp-ground with the same 
regularity we should have observed had 
we been entering London. Our camp was 
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always pitched before eight o'clock. We 
had our Indian tents with ns, abundance 
of capital provisions, cost free, plenty of 
water for tiiie horses, which we found hi 
great iron tanks at every camp-gnnmd, 
and which, I was informed, cost the Pasha 
five shillings a gallon to carry there. At 
every station there was capital quarters for 
the officers in the Transit Ccmpany's house, 
where any kind of refreshment could be 
procured at .a reasonable charge. Oar 
marches were but twenty miles a day, and 
I should have enjoyed it very much ; but I 
was in charge of a lot of recruits and young 
horses, and these gave me scarcely any 
rest day or night; so that I was much 
knocked up when I arrived at Cairo, the 
more so as I had rather a severe time of it 
on board the "York." 

As regards the desert, I was disap- 
pointed. I had heard so much about it— 
the grandeur and sublimity of its utter 
desolation, its mirage and other pheno- 
mena — ^that I expected a great deal, and 
saw nothing but sand. 
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K one were to go down to the sea-shore, 
in a place such as I have often seen, where 
the view is bounded in some hollow place 
on erery side by sand, you see all that is 
to be seen in the desert, except the mirage. 
During our transit we were not favoured 
with a sight of this phenomenon. Again, 
in marching with a regiment of cavalry, 
the niunber of men and horses, and the 
clatter of arms, do away with the idea of 
desolation or solitude, which is, no doubt, 
experienced by a solitary traveller on a 
eamel. The appearance, too, of the fine 
road, the arrival every now and again at 
a comfortable, brick-built hotel, and the 
firequent passing of the Transit Company 
carnages, en route to Suez, did away with 
all the preconceived notions of a desert* 
There was more traffic firom Suez to Cairo, 
when I marched that way, than there is 
on many a turnpike road at this day in 
the county of Warwickshire. 

Great care was taken on the march as 
to saddling, after the horse's back had 
become softened by being on board ship. 
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The colonel inspected every horse after 
the march ; and, if there was the slightest 
abrasion or lump on the back, the man 
who owned the horse had to walk until his 
horse's back was well. We marched into 
Cairo, however, without a single sore- 
backed horse, or a lame one, or a sick 
man, nor did we lose so much as the 
tongue of a buckle on the road. 

On the morning of our arrival at Gairo 
we were met by several officers of the right 
wing, which had preceded us. They were 
accompanied by a number of the Pasha's 
cavalry ; and nothing could be more striking 
than the contrast between these Egyptian 
cavaliers and the English officers — ^the latter 
grand and imposing in their soldier-like 
erect bearing, gUttering uniform, and 
superb horses, and the former most pic- 
turesque and striking in their many* 
coloured loose garments, their smart little 
Arab steeds, their enormously long lances, 
and their lithe and agile movements, as, 
at Aill speed, they wheeled their horses 
about in all directions, uttering strange 
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mes and shouts, as though in actual 
fight. 

We met this party near the Pa^^ha's 
desert palace, and it was the sight of this 
place that first gave me an idea of the 
sterility and wildness of the desert. A 
grand stone building is this Abbasayah 
palace. Standing away from the main road^ 
it appears strangely in contrast with the 
^surrounding barren and inhospitable plain. 
It is said the Pasha used it as a place of 
punishment for his refractory wives, which, 
I believe, means the majority of them; and, 
indeed, from all I could hear, it appears 
that a rich Mohammedan with a score of 
wives is just nineteen times more woiried 
and annoyed than a man who has but one. 
^^ Allah is great," as they say ; if it is the 
^^ kismet" of a man to have his life made a 
torment of by a lot of vain, ignorant women, 
instead of enjoying the society of a single 
well-behaved and intellectual one, how 
shall he avoid his fate? I am sorry for 
them ; for some of the Egyptians are capi- 
tal fellows, and inclined to march with the 
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go-ahead times we live in. Let us hope they 
will some day pull the veils off their women 
and educate them^ winch would be bett^ 
than shutting them up and petting them 
with sweetmeats. I£ a woman is treated 
like a child aU her life, nothing but childish 
folly can be expected of her. 

We saw the Pyramids for the first time 
on the morning of our mardi into Cairo. 
To me, at that distance, they looked like 
enormous sand himmiocks, giving no idea 
of their real size. We were quartered in 
splendid barracks — ^those of the Hoise Artil- 
lery ; and right welcome was the rest-day 
given us after we marched in. The whole 
raiment was now at Cairo, and everything 
was here puUed well together, after the 
separation of the two wings of the regiment 
for so long a time. 

I shall attempt no description of Caira 
It is as familiar, I take it, to all my readers, 
from the numerous works that have been 
written about "Egypt and Palestine, as Paris 
or Baden. It is in many ways a most in- 
teresting place, from its antiquity and iis 
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associations. In itself, with the exception 
of the mosque, the Pasha's palace, and a few 
oQier public buildings, there is nothing 
remarkable in Cairo apart fix>m its tradi- 
tions. One Eastern city is as like another a» 
possible in its general features. Long nar- 
row streets, with no windows towards the 
street, veiled women, sore-eyed men, pariah 
dogs, and filtii were the principal charac- 
teristics of Cairo. As to the strictly Moham- 
medan part of it, when I was th^e, about 
the Ezbekiah, and the ports where English 
and French settlers have taken up their 
quarters, there is some approach to Western 
comfort, mixed with the tawdry gaiety of an 
English watering-place. 

I believe I saw all the lions of the place, 
from the garden where Kleber was mur- 
dered to the Mameluke's Leap, the Shoubra 
Garden, and the petrified forest; and I 
should no more think of describing any of 
them, for the thousandth time, than I should 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, if I had ever 
been there, after the few words said on the 
subject by the late Mr. Albert Smith. 
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My time in Cairo was pretty nearly filled 
up with the recruits and young horses I 
had in charge ; but still I managed to get 
away to the Pyramids. 

The form, position, and structure of 
these wonderful monuments of the pride 
and grandeur of the ancient monarchs of 
xmcient Egypt have, like the road up 
Mont Blanc, been described also hundreds 
of times, and their peculiarities and sur- 
xoundings amply descanted on. No man, 
however^ can describe the sensation one 
experiences when standing on the summit 
of the great Pyramid. He looks around 
him over a vast tract of country, and con- 
templates the changes that civilization and 
intellect have effected since these huge 
and useless buildings were erected. 

^^Do you think that any engineers of 
our time could build such vast structures 
as these ?'' asked a lady who was visiting 
the Pyramids the day I was there of her 
husband. 

^^ My dear,'' said the gentleman, smiling, 
^^ if there was any necessity for it, I Sraly 
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believe there are engineers who could take 
them from where they are, piecemeal, to 
Salisbmy Plain, and bring them back 
again." 

The lady looked incredulous, and I am 
not sure the gentleman was right; but I 
am quite sure that our engineers employ 
their time to better purpose ; and when, on 
looking from the top of the great Pyramid, 
I discerned the telegraph wire, and saw 
a train running in the far distance on tho 
Alexandria Bailway, it struck me that Ste- 
phenson was more worthy of a pyramid 
than Cheops. 

After fourteen days' sojourn at Cairo, 
during which we were bountifully provided 
with everything needful by the Pasha, in- 
cluding a first-rate camel-hair blanket to 
each man, we marched for Alexandria. 

Just before the march, however, I saw a 
very good specimen of Eastern horseman- 
ship, as regards hand and suppleness in the 
rider. 

An Egyptian brought a horse into the 
barracks for some of our officers to look at. 
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One of the officers, desiring to tary the 
animal, mounted hiin and set him goin^^. 
Forgetting the severe bit in the horse's 
mouth, the officer pulled him up, and he 
43topped so dead short ihat the rider was 
nearly over his head, to his great disgost. 
The officer declared the horse was Tee&ye 
or sulky ; upon which the Egyptian pulled 
off the saddle, mounted him, bare-backed, 
seized his lance, and went through a per- 
formance I have never seen excelled. Gal- 
loping at top speed to the further end of 
the yard, he stuck his lance in the ground, 
and wheeled his horse round as though be 
had been at a common canter. He rode 
him with his &ce to the tail, holding Hie 
reins behind his back ; he knelt on him, 
circus &ishion, and performed several tricfa 
worthy of Batty or Franconi ; and finally 
sold the horse, a most useful shapely gray 
gelding, for five-and-twenly pounds. 

On the day we marched out of Cairo we 
crossed from Bolac to Rhoda — an island — 
by a pontoon bridge, and from the island 
to the opposite shore by another bridge. 
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This bridge, which had been laid down for 
the 10th Hussars, had got out of order, 
and much of the time we spent in Cairo 
was occupied in putting it to rights for our 
transit across the Nile. 

As with the 10th, so with us : there was 
a double line of black footnsoldios on each 
side of the bridge, and all Cairo turned out 
to see us march out. 

We followed the exact route of the lOtfa 
Hussars the whole distance from Cairo to 
Alexandria. I was much disappointed in 
what I saw in this march through the 
Delta. In spite of its well-known fertilily , 
the villages are poor and squalid, looking 
not much better than an Irish village of 
the worst sort, and not by any means so 
good as an Indian one; while the pea- 
santry, Fellaheen, are a miserable-look- 
ing, care-worn people, squalid and sore- 
eyed ; and I should think in no country in 
the world are there so many one-eyed 
men — ^the reason being that the eye has 
been put out to prevent the man being 
taken as a conscript for the army. 
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There was more com than cotton in the 
Delta when we passed through it. There 
was, however, abundance of the latter, and 
I heard an old Indian ofiScer prophesy that 
its cultivation would one day form a staple 
of Egyptian prosperity. 

As in Cairo, so on the way to Alexandria : 
we were abundantly supplied with the 
best of provisions and forage ; and it wa& 
edifying to see how well our game little 
chargers took to the food of every country 
they passed through on this long march. 
Bengal grain, Quilty chopped straw, 
pressed hay, it was all the same to our 
nags. They were never sick or sorry ; and 
the further they went the more they im- 
proved in condition. 

We marched into Alescandria on the four- 
teenth day of our route ; and our reception 
by the inhabitants was quite an ovation. 

A great number of French people reside 
in Alexandria. Many of the wealthy por- 
tion of these have beautiful villa residences 
on the Nile banks in the suburbs of the city. 

On the morning we marched in, one of 
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the loveliest I ever remember, there were 
icrowds of French ladies in the verandahs 
of these villas, and in gaily-painted 
pleasure-boats upon the river. To me — 
and, I suppose, to all of us — ^the sight of the 
elegantly-dressed Frenchwomen was most 
refreshing after the negligee toilette of Euro- 
pean women in India. 

It spoke of the proximity of Western 
homes and Western habits. The waving of 
-cambric and the cheers which greeted us 
were pleasant after our weary journey. 

It was a gay scene. Every boat, every 
house was crowded with well-dressed and 
excited people. The sun shone brightly 
out in the deep cloudless blue sky. The 
lance-flags fluttered gaily and jauntily in 
the breeze. 

By the way, every man in our regiment 
that day sported a " spick-span" new silk 
lance-flag — the present of the late Mrs. 
Pole, our colonel's lady. * 

* Alas that I Bhould haye to write "the late'' Mrs. 
Pole ! This lady was umyersally beloved by all who knew 
^er, of whatever rank, and as much respected as beloved. 
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When the word "Cany lanoe!" 
given, the men sat upright and soldieily itt 
iheir saddles as we marched into the city ; 
their swarthy, sun-bnmt £aoeB and anqde 
beards giving them the troe stamp of 
service-like appearance. 

The condition of the horses and tiie 
faultless fitting and cleanliness of the 
appointments gave the whole regiment an 
ewembk truly warlike and inspiriting, as, 
with the full band playing ^' The Low* 
backed Car," we marched into the great 
place of Alexandria. 

In this magnificent square, splendid in 
gorgeous shops and fluttering flags of many 
nations, we were again received with loud 
cheers, as we marched down to the banadEs 
near the harbour. 

The quarters were bad ; but it mattered 
little to us. We knew our stay would be 
short ; and, accordingly, on the second 
morning after our arrival, four hundred 
men and horses, with the head-quartcrs of 
the regiment, marched down to the har- 
bour. Again the boatswain's whistle, the 
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yard-arm and the tackle, and our little 
steeds were sailing away in the air in their 
slings. " Lower away !" and down they 
went into the depths of the lower-deck or 
fore-cockpit; in which dismal and lamp* 
lighted receptacle we had forty horses. 

The ship we embarked in was the 
" EUmalaya/' one of the finest, if not the 
very finest, steam-ship afloat at this day ; 
certainly there was nothing to touch her 
in those times. 

Men and horses were soon berthed — 
steam up — up anchor — and away. 

There were some sad leave-takings here 
between married officers and their wives. 
The latter had all come to Alexandria, for 
the most part doing the march stage by 
stage with their husbands. But the time 
was come for stripping for the fight, and 
the ladies had to retire. For my own part, 
I had sent my wife home fi'om Pondicherry 
directly the route came in ; therefore I had 
no leave-taking to undergo. With the 
exception of one little lady, all left us at 
Alexandria, to go either to England or 
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Malta. The little lady in question, the 
wife of one of our captains, would not quit 
her husband ; and, finally, despite all efforts 
and entreaties of well-meaning friends, she 
embarked in the ^' Himalaya,'' where she 
was the only female in the ship, and went 
to the Crimea with us. I believe she was 
the first person in our corps that set foot in 
that country. There was more cheering^ 
when we left the harbour of Alexandria 
than when the order fer the march first 
came out to India. 

I suppose it was the knowledge that a 
few days more would see the end of our 
long journey that made the lads cheer, 
albeit they were leaving the land of milk 
and honey behind them. But, if the nature 
of man is fond of change, change is the 
very essence of a soldier's existence ; and 
the desire of all to see Sebastopol was 
intense. 

We had a fine run in the " Himalaya'* 
from Alexandria to the Golden Horn 
(seventy hours) ; the water without a 
ripple — splendid weather all the way — 
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magnificent scenery by sunlight and moon« 
light. We saw among the islands of the 
Greek Archipelago romantic-looking places, 
many of which one could fancy the par- 
ticular spot which Lord Byron must have 
chosen as the imagined scene of the loves 
of Haidee and Don Juan, or the sea-girt 
home of the daring corsair C!onrad and 
the love-lorn Medora. Strange-looking 
felucca-rigged craft, too, were creeping 
about among the islands, the crews of 
which, I could fancy, were not a whit more 
honest, though less daring, than the bold 
rovers who fired the palace of ^*stem 
Seyd." 

But the great ship, with a fuU head of 
steam, rushed through the calm sea like a 
racehorse, doing her sixteen knots in grand 
form, and sending the glittering phos- 
phorescent foam flying fi-om her bows to 
whirl and eddy far in her wake, like a 
great comet sparkling with light. Greek 
island and rakish felucca were soon out 
of sight. 

We ran through the Bosphorus about 
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four o'clock in the moming, and a glorious 
sight indeed it was. 

The sun was gradually illuminating the 
countless gilt domes and minarets of the 
old city of Stamboul with gorgeous rajrs 
of flashing light. In Pera and (Jalata, 
the splendid villa residences of wealthy 
Turks and enterprising Frenchmen, of 
which there are so many in these quarters 
of Constantinople, looked the very realiza- 
tion of repose and luxury, with their daz- 
zling white walls, and fresh-looking green 
jalousies, and beautiful in their^ surround- 
ings of fresh orange-trees. 

The Sultan's palace and seraglio loomed 
out grand and regal, indeed, in their vast 
proportions — noble Eastern architecture, 
and the perfect harmony pervading their en- 
semble. While, on the Asiatic side, at Scutari, 
the huge barrack-hospital, with its great 
red-brick towers, attracted much attention 
and uncomfortable recollections of fever 
and cholera. 

Early as it was, there were countleas 
caiques plying on the Bosphorus; and 
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these fragile craffc interested me as much 
SA anything I saw that morning. Haying, 
as a youngster, been what we called at 
school a "dab" at rowing, and having 
performed more than once in a wager-boat, 
I was mightily taken with the caiques of 
the Turks, which were pronounced by a 
knot of old rowing men to be the very 
perfection of boat-building. I still consider 
them so ; my opinion being that, if they 
were outrigged like our boats, from their 
extreme buoyancy and the peculiarity of 
thei]^ build, they could be propelled through 
smooth water at a terrific pace by any of 
our crack watermen. 

There were several Turkish and two 
English men-of-war at anchor off Seraglio 
Point. Their crews cheered us lustily as 
we steamed rapidly past them. 

By mid-day we were well into ihe en- 
trance of the Black Sea, and early the 
second morning sighted Sebaatopol. Cap- 
tain Priest, who commanded the "Hima- 
laya," gave the ship a " turn in " near this 
world-fietmed fortress, in order to afford our 
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offioeis a near view of the batteries and 
defences on the sea-board ; and a fiunous. 
view, indeed^ all hands had of the place. 
We conld distinctly see the mast-heads of 
the ships sunk in the harbour, and, &rther 
up, the " Twelve Apostles," careened over 
in order to bring her broadside to bear 
upon our lines. 

We were welcomed by round shot fix)m 
Fort Nicholas, the first Russian shot I 
saw fired, which, however, fell wide of its 
mark. 

We steamed into the narrow harbour of 
Balaklava about six o'clock in the evening^, 
having laid-to during the day, awaiting 
orders. 

The same evening we sent a hundred 
men and horses on shore by a gangway in 
complete marching order; and these at 
once marched to the outposts in fix>nt of 
Kadekoi, and, relieving the picket of the 
lOih Hussars, were vis-a-vis with the Cos- 
sacks. 

Thus had terminated our long march^ 
during which we buried but one man firom 
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disease, and had one man and a young* 
horse killed by accident. With these ex- 
ceptions; we brought every man and 
horsC; from end to end, in superb con- 
dition. 

Wc were not on the scene of action a bit 
too soon. The cavalry division was indeed 
hors-de'Com6at The 11th Hussars had but 
eleven horses when we landed, and, the 
10th Hussars excepted, the other regiments 
were not much better off. We camped, 
Indian fashion, at the extreme left of the 
cavalry line, on the plateau above the village . 
ofKerrani; and here I must observe that, 
in all my experience of such matters, I 
never saw less regard paid to order and 
regularity in camping than was exhibited 
by the whole cavalry division, the 10th 
and ourselves only excepted. 

The tents were pitched with the most 
edifying disregard to the situation of their 
neighbours. Dressing or regularity there 
was none ; neither did I see a single tent, 
when we first landed, either bushed or 
trenched ; and I was at no loss to understand 
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how they were all on the top of the inmates 
when it came on to blow. 

Our camp at Karrani was a pattern of 
order and regularity; and, although the 
10th camp on our Tight was well pitched, it 
did not show to the same adyantage, fix>m 
tiie ground not being so good as ours. The 
' left wing of our regiment, in the "-SItna" — 
another giant steamer*— arrived at Balak- 
lava a week after head-quarters, and we 
commenced our Crimean campaign. 

I shall not attempt to go into the history 
of that campaign. That has already been 
done by fox more able perns than mine — 
viz., by those of Mr. Bussell, the celebrated 
Times correspondent, and more recently by- 
Mr. Kinglake; and, however much as a 
soldier I may differ fix>m the views of these 
civilians, their elaborate and graphically- 
written works are true histories of what 
really occurred. I differ £rom these gentle- 
men both as to the cause and effect of much 
that happened. In the first place, I cannot 
see what ground there is for the continual 
carping against Lord Raglan's strategy^ 
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after the battle of the Ahna, in not marching 
into Sebastopol at once, instead of making 
the mnch-canyassed flank march. 

As there is a map or plan of Sebastapol 
in almost every house in England, it is not 
necessary to give one here. 

Anybody acquainted with the rudiments 
of military strategy will see at once, by 
consulting the map, that if Lord Raglan 
had marched into and occupied Sebastopol, 
he must have relinquished the port of 
Balaklava as a base of operations in 
the Crimea, and thereby endangered his 
communication with Constantinople and 
England, by which alone he could hope to 
maintain himself where he was. When 
the Russian army was at Bashiserai, it was 
at a point whence it was easy to move either 
to the north or south of Sebastopol. It is 
clear we had not force enough to occupy 
both the north and south sides of the town. 

If we had contented ourselves with 
occupying the north side, the Russian 
general would have occupied the south, and 
cut us off from Balaklava. 
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If we had confined ourselves to the 
south, we must have found troops enough 
to defend it not only firom the works the 
Russians would surely have thrown up on 
the north, but we must have found a cover- 
ing army to protect all that line of country 
from where the Mamelon was to Balaklava. 

The ajfter-experience of the campaign, 
as shown by the battles of Balaklava, 
Inkerman, and even later at the Tcher- 
naya, amply proved that it took us all our 
time to hold our own when strongly re- 
inforced after Alma, without having to hold 
the south side of SebastopoL 

The object, I take it, of the invasion of 
the Crimea was to destroy Sebastopol and 
deprive the Russians of a point from which 
they could always threaten Turkey. I 
believe the permanent occupation of the 
place was never intended. 

Assuming this to be so, the tactics 
adopted, though slow, were sure. 

If we had seized the town by a coup dt 
main after Alma, we could scarcely have 
destroyed so extensive a place before wo 
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had the Eussions upon us firom Bashiserai ; 
and, in that case, the very existence of our 
whole force would have been imperilled. 
Clearly Lord Raglan's policy was to avoid 
the possibility of such a disaster. 

Mr. Bussell and others were very severe 
upon the so-called shortcomings of those in 
authority, whether in the Crimea or at 
home. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to 
find fiEiult with men placed in difficult and 
responsible positions. But, in the case of 
Lord Eaglan and the War Minister, it 
must be remembered that these gentlemen 
had to suffer for the want of foresight of 
their predecessors. 

The forty years' peace, and the belief, I 
fency, pretty general that we should never 
have another Eim>pean war, had caused 
the greatest carelessness to creep in with 
regard to the service detail of our army. 
We had no field-train or waggon-train, and 
our men (those who had not been in Lidia) 
knew little of camping, and less of personal 
management in the field. 
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The habits necessary to enable men to 
rough it on a campaign are not acquired 
in a day. The climate of the Crimea was 
a very trying one to begin in. 

The management of the impeJSmmta of 
an army has always been apointof militar}"- 
study since the days of Caesar. In the 
British army at home no notice was taken 
of this most important adjunct to efficiency. 

These things would all strike a man 
more forcibly coming from India to the 
Crimea than they would one coming fron 
England. 

I have heard it said that disorder and 
irregularity as to commissariat mattora 
and baggage detail are unavoidable in tiie 
field. This was the opinion of many 
gentlemen arriving from England. Bat, if 
these so thinking had ever seen a single 
regiment on the march in India, they would 
never have entertained so erroneous an 
opinion. 

There the followers of every regiment 
are regularly organized. Nothing is left 
to chance. The consequence is the men 
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are as well caied for under canvas as they 
are in quarters. Whereas the camping 
and camp management, as well as the 
sanitary regulations, of the British troops 
in the Crimea were so faulty that it gave 
one the idea that tiiey had come out for a 
short time and forgot to go home again. 

We all know what the troops suffered 
during the first winter. Taking into con- 
sideration the want of efficient transport, 
which, surely, was not the fault of Lord 
Raglan, I maintain that all this suffering 
was inseparable from the situation. 

In the spring of the year it was re- 
medied, as &r as the cumbersome and 
ill-working organization of our different 
military departments permitted. The feiult 
was not with those in command, but in the 
system itself. 

It is pleasant to think that we have im- 
proved our system considerably since those 
days. But any man who saw the interior 
economy of the French and Sardinian 
armies in the Crimea, and knows what our 
army at home even now is, would, I think. 
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tigree with me that we h&ve but began 
our military refonqs, and that there still 
j*emains an Augean stable, foul with the 
jnu*e of rank prejudice, to be cleansed 
before we can hope to make even a re* 
spectable appearance beside our neigh* 
hours, should war unhappily be again 
thrust on us as it was in 1854. With 
regard to hardships endured by men and 
officers, these ceased with the first winter. 

When I arrived in the Crimea, provi- 
sions were abundant for man and horse, 
and of the best quality. There was no 
lack of suttlers in the camp ; and the men 
received an extra field allowance of six* 
.pence per day, which, together with their 
regular pay, was issued to th^n every 
^hree days, a matter of vital importance to 
the soldier. Ck)mparing the da}^ of the 
British Auxiliary Legion with my Crimean 
experiences, I can honestly say, as re- 
garded hardship or privation, the Crimean 
war was infinitely the best roughing of 
the two. I was in all things (rank ex- 
cepted) by far better off as a sergeant in 
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the Crimea than I was as a subaltern 
officer in Spain. 

To continue the comparison, I must say 
that the men of our army in the Crimea 
had not the veteran look the Legion sol- 
diers presented after two years' service. 
There was a sickly and despondent ap« 
pearance about them that was far firom 
encouraging. 

During the summer they certainly picked 
up a little ; but, as regarded hardening or 
condition, they were only just fit to begin 
a campaign when the war was over. 

Shortly after we arrived I obtained 
leave to go to the fi-ont. I wended my 
way to the plateau, and thence to the 
Gordon, or twenty-one gun battery, which 
was immediately in fipont of the Redan. 

There was some desultory firing going on 
on both sides, making admirable practice, 
with their shells particularly ; so that the 
place was not over-healthy. 

I went £^ni the Gordon to the twelve- 
gun battery, on the slope reaching towards 
the Hedan. This was our advanced work 

VOL. II. X 
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in this direction, and there were numerous 
rifle-pits about it. The first iJiing that 
struck me was the great distance between 
this advance work of ours and the Russian 
intrenchments. It was certainly above 
three hundred yards — a great distance for 
men to traverse in the teeth of such a fire 
as was sure to meet them from the enemy's 
works in the event of an assault. I had a 
capital view from the Grordon of the town 
and harbour of Sebastopol, the dockyard 
and ships. 

It was a lovely day; the sun shone 
brightly in a cloudless sky. The numerous 
handsome public buildings, and the houses 
generally in the place, with their white 
walls, green roofs, and jalousies, looked 
like anything but what one would have 
expected in a beleagured town. Look* 
ing through a good glass, I could see but 
few houses that were injured ; and the ap- 
pearance of the place altogether was very 
dijSerent to what I remembered|C)f Invicta 
Oporto when the Miguclites bombarded it. 
This was easily accounted for by the fitct 
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that there was a positive order at the front, 
given by Lord Raglan, not to throw a shot 
or shell, if it could be avoided, into the 
town ; and I was told that an artilleryman 
received fifty lashes for disobeying this 
order. All this, however, was altered af^r 
the death of Lord Raglan. By Marshal 
Pelissier's orders Sebastopol was, as the 
sailors say, " knocked into a cocked-hat." 

About this time I had several (to me) 
very interesting conversations with some 
of the Six Hundred of Balaklava. 

When we first landed I was warmly 
greeted on all sides by old comrades who 
had known me at Maidstone years before. 
From the fitct of there being two men at 
Maidstone firom every cavalry regiment at 
home, and the depdts of all the Indian regi- 
ments being there also, a four years' sojourn 
at Maidstone would cause a man to be well 
known in every cavalry regiment in the 
service, the assistants and instructors in 
the riding school particularly. As I was 
one of these, there were few men better 
known in the British cavalry than I 

X 2 
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was; so I was not ashore ten minutes 
before I had a dozen well-known hoe» 
about me, and had as many grasps of right 
good and honest hands. 

One old chum I was overjoyed to see. 
He had been a sergeant in the school with 
me at Maidstone. He was a gentleman by 
birth, the son of an artillery officer who fell 
at Waterloo. He was a man of good 
education, a true, warm-hearted fellow, and 
a soldier every inch. He had a strong 
claim on the service, but very weak 
interest ; only such as could be made by a 
widowed mother in rather straitened cir- 
cumstances. He therefore remained a 
sergeant to the end of the chapter. 

Having promised my old comrade Jock 
that I would pay him a visit the first 
opportunity, I went down to the camp of 
the 4th light Dragoons. A few days after 
we had pitched at Kerrani I was what the 
Maidstone men called a ^^ great card " with 
my old Maidstone chums, from the fact of 
my having seen some service in Portugal 
and Spain ; and I had many long conversa* 
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tions about cavalry charges, pickets and 
patrols, siege operations, marches, and 
manoeuvres with Jock, when neither, of us 
ever dreamt of seeing them carried out in 
our time in Europe. When I met my old 
comrade at the 4th huts, we were soon 
at it about Balaklava; and I, for one, had 
my mind thoroughly disabused of many of 
the popular errors regarding that much- 
discussed affair. In the first place, my old 
comrade, and others who were within ear- 
shot, all declared that the story about mis- 
conception of orders was a fallacy; that 
the precise words made use of by poor 
Captain Nolan, in reply to Lord Lucan's 
observation that the situation had changed 
since Captain Nolan had received his order, 
and that Captain Nolan might be mistaken 
in the piu^port of it, were, " My lord, there 
can be no mistake about it. There are 
the guns ; and it is your duty to retake 
them;" that as to time being lost in discuss- 
ing the matter, not two minutes elapsed firom 
the delivery of the order until the light 
Brigade was in motion ; that the tale 
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about Lord Cardigan not going down or 
turning back, as was said, was ^^ all bosih,'' 
to usQ their own words, as a doasen and 
more men, who aU saw him, told me he 
went as straight in the charge as I haye 
seen him go in Leicestershire ; and that hia 
carriage and bearing were what they had 
always been, that of a noble and gallant 
soldier. 

It may be unnecessary for me to say 
this, but I am relating what I absolutely 
heard from eye-witnesses, all men omndioae 
veracity I would stake my life. 

From Jock I heard also that the two of 
the Six Hundred who penelzated farthest 
among the Six Hundred were Colonel 
Lowe of the 4th Light Dragoons and 
Serjeant-major Short of the same corps, 
who had the medal for distinguished con- 
duct, and, I hope, has since received the 
Victoria Cross. 

An opinion unanimous amcmg them was, 
that if our corps and the 10th Huasars had 
been present at Balaklava, whieh would 
have given a force of two thousand light 
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cavalry, instead of six hundred, we should 
hare had it all our own way, seeing what 
was done with so small a force. Per- 
sonally, I can only regret that we were 
not there. 

Taking, again, the unvarying testimony 
of these men as true, there were many 
inaccuracies in the reports, written in such 
florid and sensational lang^uage, about 
Bidaklava in the English papers. 

To take one. Nothing at the time 
created a greater sensation than that most 
telling description of the ^Hhin line of 
scarlet tipped with steel, standing only 
two deep to receive the rushing, thundering 
crash of three thousand Russian cavalry. 
All cool and determined they stand, im- 
moved by the charge of the impetuous 
Russian dragoons, who come sweeping 
over the turf, bound apparently to ride 
over and annihilate the devoted thin line 
of Infantry. But when within fifty yards, 
the chief who would not ^ take the trouble 
to form four deep' gives the word. A 
. deadly volley is poured in upon the charg- 
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ing Russian dragoons. Hnndreds of sad- 
dles are emptied, and the Russians turn 
tail." 

All this reads exceedingly well. But, 
without in the slightest degree detracting 
from the well-proven gallantry of the 
Highland brigade, which requires no sen- 
sational writing to gild the refined gold 
of a glory earned in many a well-stricken 
field, there is this one fitult about the 
florid description I allude to — ^it is not 
true. 

The facts are so declared by competent 
eye-witnesses; that the Russian cavalry 
never charged at all, were never within 
five hundred yards of the line of scarlet 
tipped with steel ; that the Russians ad- 
vanced in a column of squadrons at a trot 
to within about six hundred yards, and 
that after they had gone about the 
volley was delivered. I have the un- 
doubted testimony of an officer who, with 
another, walked over the ground where 
this supposed charge was made on the 
evening of the battle of Balaklava, that 
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there was not a single dead Russian 
dragoon on the ground between where the 
Highland brigade stood two deep, and the 
line of advance and retreat of the Russian 

So much, and more, I heard about Bala- 
Mava, which confirmed me in an opinion I 
had long before entertained — viz., that 
civilians, be they never so talented as 
writers, are not the men to give to the public 
reports upon matters so grave in military 
import as was the battle of Balaklava, 
about which there has been more contra- 
diction and mystification than was ever 
needed. 

Civilians who are under fire for the first 
time are not likely to form a correct esti- 
mate of distance, and may therefore write 
the word "charge" instead of "advance," 
which will alter the entire military mean- 
ing of a report. For my own part, and 
calling upon my own experience, no amount 
of talking or of florid writing shaU ever 
persuade me that a veteran officer of 
jsuch brilliant capacity, undoubted cool- 
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ness, gallantly, and thorough knowledge 
of the relative value of every arm of an 
army, as the late Lord Clyde had before 
and has since proved himself to be, would 
ever give away the chance of allowing his 
men to receive a charge of cavalry in line 
"two deep.^' The simple truth is, Lord 
Clyde (then Sir Colin Campell) saw, with 
the eye of a veteran soldier, that Ae Eus- 
sians did not look like charging, and that 
was the reason he took no trouble to alter 
his formation. 

The facts, as they remain, prove two 
things — ^viz., the perfect acumen and judg^ 
ment of Sir Colin Campell, and the little 
dependence to be placed upon a sensational 
report, made by a clever civilian, not " well 
up " at anything military (despite his coach- 
ing) but the use of technical expressions, 
the full value of which he does not under- 
stand. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Nothing occurred to us (the 12th) worth 
ehronicling afiter our arrival in the Crimea 
until the attack upon the M amelon, on the 
16th of June. 

Up to that time all had been quiet — the 
ordinary routine of camp duty, picket and 
patrol, with the exception of a reconnais- 
sance in force made in the direction of 
Baidar, in which we took part with the 
10th Hussars and some Sardinian troops, 
Befsaglieri. 

Our camp at Kerrani was quite five milea 
from the front. We had dug into the 
ground like blind moles, bushed and 
trenched our tents, stretched up guy 
ropes, and were as happy and comfort- 
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able as we should have been in Windsor 
Park. 

It was our brethren of the infantry and 
artillery who had all the hard and rough 
work in the trenches. Nevertheless, as 
they could not have done their arduous 
duty without protection to their flank, 
every dragoon who was in the Crimea 
earned his (siege) Sebastopol clasp. 

When the Mamelon was taken, we were 
at once aware that the Malakhoff and the 
Redan were to be attacked in a day or 
two. So little secresy was there about the 
ufifair that the following order appeared in 
the General Orders of the night of the 
17th of June, 1855, and thus it may be 
found in any of our old regimental orderly 
books: — 

"Three hundred men of the Twelfth 
Royal Lancers, under command of Colonel 
Pole, will parade to-morrow morning at 
Three o'clock, in field-day order, at the 
Green Hill Battery, and be ready to march 
into Sebastopol, to keep order in the streets 
when the town is taken.'' 
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There were not many I spoke to that 
night who doubted that the town would be 
taken. 

We did parade (I was one of the three 
hundred) at the Green Hill Battery. It 
was not light for some time after, but my 
mind was made up in half-an-hour after we 
took up our ground that we should not be 
troubled with keeping order in the streets 
of Sebastopol that day. The heavy and 
incessant fire of great guns and small arms^ 
as well fi:om the Russian side as from our 
own, convinced me that the enemy was 
well prepared and ready for us. And 
when two hours elapsed before our 
stormers, under poor Colonel Shadforth^ 
advanced to the assault, it was clear to any 
soldier of experience that the stormers 
were simply going to certain and inevit- 
able destruction, without the shadow of a 
chance of success. 

Although a dragoon, I had a capital 
view of this matter. 

Sacred be the memory to every soldier 
of the names of Colonel Shadforth and the 
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gaUant officers, soldiers, and blue-jackets 
who dauntiessly mdied upon their fiite, 
well knowing it, on that &tal day. 

I saw poor Lord Raglan aliye for the 
last time that morning. He passed dose 
to me as the troops were retiring; and it 
seemed to me that the very hand of Death 
was on him then. In i^pearance he 
looked twenty years older than he did 
when I saw him a few days before. He 
had, no doubt, thought to add afresh glory 
to the anniyersary of Waterloo ; audit had 
been otherwise ordered. 

I was one of the escort that followed his' 
lordship's remains from head-quarters — ibe 
house so well known to almost evesyfoody 
by engravings in the public papers — to 
Kamiesch, where they were embarked on 
board the " Caradoc." 

God rest him! Let critics carp. He 
was a noble, gallant soldier, an English 
gentleman of the true lype, and of our best 
blood, a generous and most kind-hearted 
man ; and he did his duty to his country 
conscientiously, and without sparing him- 
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self, at an age when younger men might 
have foimd it hard to oope with the diffi- 
cn^es which beset him and the tongues of 
flippant slanderers. 

I went shortly afterwards to head- 
quarters with the despatdi party, which 
our regiment found, relieying the 8ih 
Hussars. 

As, during this tour of duty, I had 
occasion to visit eyery part of our lines 
from Baidar to the extreme left of the 
French army, I saw perhaps more than my 
neighbours. Especially I noticed the 
increased vigour with which the siege 
operations were pushed on immediately 
Majshal Pelissier, the late Duke of Mala- 
khoff, assumed the command, and the rigid 
enforcement of the order for keeping 
strangers or soldiers not on duty from the 
front, and the strict secresy that was main- 
tained as to every movement about to be 
executed. 

I was present at the battle of the 
Tchemaya. Our regiment being in ad- 
vance, we had received the order to chai^, 
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when Marshal Pelissier, arriving on the 
ground, countermanded it. 

I do not know who gave the first ord^r ; 
but any man with a pair of military eyes 
could see we should have done no good. 
The Russian infantry fought well at the 
Tchemaya; but their cavalry did not 
show in good form. They were evidently 
in great force ; and if they had crossed the 
river and attacked us in the plain of 
Balaklava, there would have been a very 
pretty afiiair. 

After the Tchemaya all was quiet for us. 
The siege operations progressed steadily 
untn September, when the final bombard- 
ment and assault of the Malakhoff and the 
Redan took place. 

Of these operations I need say but little^ 
as, I take it, everybody is thoroughly con- 
versant with the matter. 

As I was with the staff of the Com- 
mander-in-chief that day, I had a good 
opportunity of seeing the attacking column 
of the French army make their brilliant 
dash at the Malakhoff. It was indeed 
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a sight to warm the heart of an old 
soldier. 

Of our own second attack of the Bedan 
I haye little to say. Perhaps it was not 
intended otherwise than as a diversion ; if 
it was intended, then simply it was a 
fidlnre. I was in the town of Sebastopol 
next morning, having ridden through the 
Bedan itself on an old horse of the riding- 
master's. Of the appearance of the place 
after the assault I can say no more than 
what everybody has read before. It was 
indeed a city of desolation, and, even to an 
old soldier, the vast heaps of slain, showing 
the obstinacy of the contest, were sickening. 
In the hospital near the Bedan were a thou- 
sand dead Bussians and two living. But 
aU this, and more, has already been so well 
and graphically told by pens more able than 
mine, that for me to write anything about 
it were a mere work of supererogation. 

^^ Sebastopol was won," or rather the 
south side of it; and diortly after tiiie assault 
a flying field force was despatched firom the 
main army to reconnoitre the country, on 
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the Boitii side, hebureax Eupatocia and 
Simpheropol, and to make demonstntioiis 
on the Bnsiaa intrendied camp there. 
Thia iarcB canfrifrtpd of a brigade of French 
heavy dragoons, and another ci light 
caTshry, French CShasBenis d'Afiique, a 
eonsderable foice of Frendi horae-artiU 
leiy, a brigade of Turkish cayahy, an 
Rnglirfi brigade of light caYaliy — rix., the 
13di li^t Dragoons, 4ih ditto, Carbineen, 
12&, Lancers — and two troops al Biitiah 
horse-artilL^y ; ttte whole under the awn- 
mand of General the Count D'Allonyille, 
a French officer of remarkable talent and 
smartness. 

We embarked in several steamers about 
the end of October, and steamed round to 
Eupatoria, where we disembarked and 
camped on the beach. A strong corps of 
sappers and miiteis also went round to put 
the defences of £upatoria in ordtf • In 
the meantime Count IVAllonville gave us 
plenty to do. 

We went on this expedition without 
in&ntryi and taking no heavy baggage or 
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imp edi m enta of any sort. We had a bell- 
tent for every twelve men in oar standing 
«8mp; and when we took to the open, 
which we constantly did, for three or four 
days tc^ether, we went without tents, and 
bivouacked out. I have never, in a long 
career, seen smarter service than on this 
expedition : horses saddled day and night; 
bridles on the cantles of the saddled; men 
sleeping always in their accoutrements ; no 
warning but " Boot and saddle "—mount 
and away. 

The country between Eupatoria Sac 
and Simpheropol and the adjacent villages 
is a dead level, or steppe, with scarcely a 
tree or shrub to be seen. Through it the 
high-road from Sebastopol to Perekop nms. 
It is covered with the finest elastic turf I 
ever rode over. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any country better adapted to the 
operations of cavalry and horse-artillery. 
There was no waiting for the dow move- 
ments of infimtry or heavy guns. To a 
man fond of cavalry soldiering it was first- 
rate work. 

T 2 
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We nade frequ^t demonstratioDs 
tlie Rnasian intrenched camp at Si 
phestopol, and had some capital manoeuvi 
with the Russian cavahy in the open ; b 
we never could get well within measun: 
diem. After Balaklava they never dare^i a 
their straigth with the English or Fit: 
cavaliy. Xo matter what inducement i 
inferior force we o&ired them, we nm 
oooU get them within chaining distana 
He winter of 1855 came on even ear: : 
than the preceding one^ and with intinv 
sereritj. We were ordered to letuni : 
the main bod^ of the army; but the bean 
gaks of wind^ of such frequent occurren 
at that time of year in the Black S(- 
j^odaed it difficult to embark the mt 
and hones. In many instances, no sooqc 
Imi int, bke-jmkeU from tie da: : 
ceeded in rigging capi^ amhaittigf^tiL J 
than it ^ne on to blow ^', 
forthwith the embarj 
in fragments 
beack 
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wore on the inarch from India; and, al- 
though the frost had come on with such 
intensity that the manes and tails of our 
plucky little Arab horses were frozen of 
a morning as hard as iron, nobody at 
Balaklava thought of sending round to us 
any portion of the first-rate winter clothing 
ao liberally sent out for us from England. 
Our saddles and saddle-bags lay by the 
tents packed up in sacks ready for em- 
Jbarkation for weeks, and we had no change 
of clothing. Sometimes the sea, in angry 
mood, came roaring up into our camp, and 
well-nigh swamped us; but this occasioned 
TOore laughter tli||«Moyance. Our little 
I Arab horses i^tOf^^^Bptanse cold bettor 
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We embarked the last lot of horses on 
board the ^^Sbxda" a few days before Christ* 
mas 1855, and steamed away to Scutari 
fcn-wmter-quarters. 

Here we were very nearly killed with 
kindness. Such beautiful warm clothing 
as they gave us when we were in barracks — 
a man must have laid out shivering on the 
beach at £upataria to appreciate. Better 
late than never. No government can ex- 
temporize an efficient commissariat any 
more than one can catch a recruit and 
make a dragoon (^ him by putting him once 
on hcMTseback. The commissariat men, I 
dare say, were very well intentioned per- 
sons, but they knew nothing of their busi- 
ness until just upon the close of the war ; 
and if the Russian Government did not go 
on fighting, to give the commissariat b 
chance to show how much better tiiey 
would have done their craft next time, 
the commissariat could not be Mamed for 
that Soldiering is a rough life at least, 
and it is better to ^^grin and bear" than to 
grumble. 
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Spam many yeais before. I waited on him, 
made myself known to him, and told him 
that I was first-assistant in the riding-school 
of the 12ih, as indeed he could see by the 
spur on my arm. 

General Wooldridge received me very 
kindly, promised me every assistance in 
his power towards obtaining me a commis* 
sion in the German Legion, as well as the 
interest of Baron Stutterheim, the General 
in command of the force to whom he was 
second. The Baron Stutterheim was 
also an old brother officer of mine in 
Spain. 

As, however, my prospects in India had 
been marred by the war, so they were 
ruined in Turkey by the advent of peace, 
the news of which I, for one, received with 
intense disgust ; a feeling almost pardon- 
able in my case, as nothing was more cer- 
tain than that I should have obtained a 
commission had the war continued. 

I need say no more about Scutari. The 
news of the peace was accompanied by an 
order for our raiment to return to India 
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the same way it came to the Crimear— vis., 
yiS. Egypt and ike Bed Sea. 

But this order was subsequently oountor- 
manded, I beUeve, in consequenoe of the 
Pasha objecting to the transit of British 
troops again through his dominions. 

We therefore gave up the whole oi our 
horses to the Sultan, as did the 10th 
Hussars, our Govemmrait receiving, I be* 
lieve, nearly the regulation price for them. 
We embarked with two hundred and fifiy <^ 
the 10th Hussars in tiie ^^ Andes" steamer 
at Scutari on the 14th of May, 1856, and 
arrived at Portsmouth on the 2nd of June. 

On this passage the run up the coast of 
Spain and Portugal, after coming through 
the gut of Gibraltar, was singularly in- 
teresting to me. We ran in v€9y dose to 
the land, and again I beheld the old cruis- 
ing ground of boyish days. There again 
was old Cape St. Vincent, and mem<My 
conjured up the battle of the 5th of July. 

There was Caccaes again, with its la- 
teen-rigged fishing-boats — ^there tlie Bojio 
Fort and San Juliano, the Berlengas, 
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Cape Mandego, and the i^ies of Oporto 
beyond the old castle of San Joao de 
Fazy and the rolling surf breaMng on the 
beach at Villa De Conde. Alas I how 
changed was the swarthy, haid-wom, gray- 
bearded old soldier from the boy foil of 
spirits, gaiety, and hope I had been when 
last I saw these well-remembered scenes ! 

We disembarked the day aft» my ar- 
riyal at Portsmouth, and i»oceeded, vift 
the South-coast line to Canterbuiy bar- 
racks, tiiere to await furtberord^s. These 
soon came, in tiie shape of 1^ route for 
India via the Cape. 

We were reviewed by his royal higb- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief, and inspected 
by Lord Cardigan, then Inspector-general 
of cavalry. We received no end of eulo- 
giums, our medals for the Crimea, and 
were told to prepare to return to India. 
The finale of my soldiering had, however, 
arrived. 

I had long been suffering from a most 
painfrd internal complaint, brought on by 
excessive riding and over-exertion; and. 
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although I should have made an effort 
to keep going had I obtained a commis- 
sion in the German Legion, I believed I 
should have &iled. Like the boatswain 
in " Peter Simple," however, in that case I 
should have finished witii an officer's jacket 
on my back. As it was, I was utterly un- 
equal to the duty of undertaking the train- 
ing of seven hundred remount horses, which 
was the task before me when the I2th 
Lancers reached Lidia. 

I left the service, therefore, an invalid, 
in July 1856, after receiving my Crimean 
medal as a token of my having seen active 
service in the field in the army of the 
third Queen I had bad the honour of 
serving. 



THE END. 
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Belle Boyd in Camp and Prison. 

Written by HERSELF. 
With an INTRODUCTION by a FRIEND OF THE SOUTH. 

" Her niemoira are very ably and graphi- 
cally writt4>n. They are usef al so far as 
they exemplify tbe difference between 
American and English society."— Jfomiit^ 
Port. 

**'JBeUe Boyd in Camp and Pri$on' is 
one of those books into which the whole 
soul and spirit of the writer has evidently 
paraed— which are too earnest for artistic 
oonstmction. too real and heartfelt either 
for self concealment or self display."— 
Saturday Review. 

"To say that these volumes are inte- 
resting would be far short of tlie truth. 
They are perfectly thrilling, and we 
strongly recommend ail our readers 
whichever side they take of the contro- 
versy, to set them and Judge for them- 
selves."— Joli« Butt. 

** Linked for ever with the story of that 
fkial American war is the name of Belle 
Boyd, and this book, written by herself, 
possesses such deep interest of wonder 
and truth, that it cannot &il uf general 
acceptance and popularity. Belle Bovd 
in Camp and Prison is Me book of the 
season.*'— Court Circular. 

- BeUe Boyd's book will be read with 
interest, and will no doubt make a gi«at 
sensation."— Obserrer. 

"The contents of these volumes are 
extremely interesting."— iZMufer. 

"It is pleasantly and on the whole 
modestly written."— iiuteR 

"Belle Boyd's adventures surpass the 
best contrived Actions of our most popu- 
lar writers."— Jforain^ Advertiser. 

"Will be read with avidity."— ^«n4ay 

"Full of vivid glimpses of the late 
war."— Gtofcfc 

"In these volumes we have fh)m her 
own pen the stor^- of her daring deeds, her 
hairbreadth escapes and her unmerited 
sufferings. A nairative of extreme in- 
terest, all the more attractive because 
ttstnral and unaffected."— Lo7uioi» Review. 

"The book is one which is certain to 
obtain popularity, and to be speedily in 



the hands of most readers."— C^wreAfnan. 
" Possesses high claims to attenUon^- 
Literary GaztUe. "««". 

1 1"^**® ,!^'? *■ undoubtedly a remarka- 
ble one."— ZXwateA. ' ""uirwi 

,« l^i? ?*"? ^y^ ("""^^ M«. Hardinge) 
earlier heroines; having In one respect 
even a better right to the name of wartor 
than any of them, since she actually w- 
oeiveda regular commission as Captain 
»* u . Confederate Army, and was 
attached to StonewallJackin's ntaff m 
StandSrd.^ aides.de.camp."-^,«nia(, 
" The story of the adventures, mlsfor- 
S2f**H"'i??*^°°'^'***' "^ persecutions of 
o .. „r^*"^» better known as Belle 
Boyd, will do much to relieve the Federals 
of the stigma under which they have been 
labouring of treatinst their prisoners with 
harshness and brutidity."— Po«t. 

»iVwl**' ^^? °?*y ^®" ^ contented 
with the recollection that in the fearftal 
sbWle which is now terminated X 
22^ ""^ iORlorious part"-afominy 

"Doubly attractive, not only as teUing 
* *S}S o' deed* of daring skilhilly exe- 
cuted, and dangers and hanl«hips cou- 
rageously confronted and endured, far 
surpassing in interest the wildest liagi- 
nationofthe sensation novelist"— 6'ton- 
aard. 

"Modestly and simply written and we 
think our readers will rise from the pern- 
io!. J,* »** k*'"!.''^™'***^^ '0' »*■ '**r 
wri ter. '—€htardian. 

J*^^ ?*?• ^'^"® Boyd is well known 
to all who took an interest in the late 
c^^ll war in America."— London RevUw. 
«!*». il®'** **^ '^^ persons conversant 
with the American correspondence of our 
leadinff Journals during the Ute awful 
struCTlo of the South against tbe North, 
to whom the name of Belle Boyd, the 
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A NOVEL. 
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"Tlie story is one of character, infln- 
oncf^ti by accident, and the i)sycliology of 
the thing is detailed andcuri »U8, and has^ 
no dcnibt, been studied from the life." — 
Jie'vltr. 

" A terrible prose tra;?pdy ; but it pre- 
sents remarkable materials for powerful 
^vritin;,', and the author has turned them 
U\ the beat possible account "—Court 
Circular. 

" A j,'ood and graceftilly written novel ; 
the y»lot being cleverly conceived and well 
snstained- The strong, passionate, sisterly 
love here pourtrayed for an erring and un- 
fortunate brother is tenderly and faith- 
fully rendered. The whole lK)ok abounds 
in jias^ages at once grand, pathetic, and 
natural.'*— JoAn Bull. 

*' A work of very unusual promise ; in- 
deed, of more than promise ; for it Is 
itself, if not the best, decidedly one of the 
best, novels of the day. The plot is good 
and well worked out, and the characters 
drawn with a firm and skilfUl hand." — 
Church aiid State Rcvitir. 

" How this, and much more is told, only 
a perusal of the story which we have 
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barely indicated, will show ; the inrolu- 
tions and perpleTities of feeling ar,-l 
action, and the revelation of the inn' r 
struggle going on behind, what slhk**-^ \xs 
as one of the most painfnl positions e\<.'r 
penned. " — Glche. 

•' The author is cei-tainly deserrinsr of 
praise for the novelty of plot in this bo.jk " 
— Oftiwrrer. 

"The author of 'The Uttermort Far 
thing' has written a novel which i^il' 
make its readers anxious for another pr<>- 
duction of the same pen." — Star. 

"Alan Valery'a indolent, p«s«ion.»tp 
character is well drawn. May Valery h 
excellently conceiveiL'* — Prfs$. 

*' Of ' The Uttermost Farthing ' irp mr 
conscientiously say. that taking st t. 
style, and the skilfnl manner in which ih'- 
plot is worked out together, there arv f w 
existing novels in our language which ii ly 
justly be accorded a higher rank," — .^'•a 

*'The book contains some teaches rf 
real feeling." — Guardian. 

"Told with considerable power. The 
story is an interesting one." — Churdn^.an, 
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Tangles and Tales. 

Being the RECORD OF A TWELVE xMONTH'S IMBROGLIO. 
By E. C. MOGRIDGE. [Ready. 



" We have shown that Mr. Mogridg e 
knows how to tell a good story cleverly." 
— JoArt Ihill 

"Written in a light and pleasant style. 
Souifl of the tales have a romantic, others 
Kouiewhat of a tragic interest, and a fair 
proportitm of them have incidents of love 
and mystery verj' gracefully interwoven 
in the narrative." — Uh^rvtr. 

Mr. Mogridge possesses all the talent 
necessary to eliminate a plot, with not a 
little aptness of description, no small 

f>ower of observation, and a real sense of 
luniour, as his volume sufficiently pi-oves." 
— Literary (kizfite. 

** It is highly to be praised for the 
healthy tone it manifests."— Bfir« Mes- 
scngcr. 

"This ple.nsant volume of 'Tales' is 
by Mr. Mogridge. a son of *01d Hum- 
phrey,' wh«)se useful and simple duode- 



cimo volumes are ao common In the pa ^k 
of the Diocesan book-hawker, and are '^ > 
appreciated by the purclLXsers from it 
• * * * Some of these tales are of fr 
more than aven^ merit, and they are o 
of tliem very readable ; and any one wl'"> 
wants a chatty, soothing 8tor>'-book l?l 
not do better' than invest in * "bngli-? 
and Tales. ' "—Ch u rch ma n. 

*'As the scene of several is laid ir 
foreign parts, a reasonable vari«'tjr i« *e 
cured to the characters and their sir 
roundings." — London Rtrieve. 

The writer i^sse-sea no slight pow>-. 



I of ob-servation, and his destn|»tivv [ t- 
sages give to the mind something of : 
same effect as the sight of a caref : . 
drawn picture. We have derived ):r> -.' 
pleasure from the pemsal <rf *Tan-' ■> 
and Tales,' "^I'uUic t>piKion, 
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Aubrey Court. 

A NOVEL. 
By FRANK LYFIELD. 



* 'There are the makings of a good story 
in * Aubrey Court.' " — John Bull. 

" Whoever wwhes to pass an agreeable 
hour or two, under the influence of light 
reading, free from violent spasmodic Hitua- 
tiona, may gratify his taste very largely 
by taking up Mr. Lytield's clever 8i>e('.i- 
men of fiction. Not only will pleasant 
writing be met with, but a plot will be 
discovered which preserves its unities 
throughout and terminates, as it had 
proceeded, very naturally. We know not 
whether ' Aubrey Court ' is a first speci- 
luea of authorship ; but if it lie so, it 
f^ives not a few indications of intelligence 
snd cleverness which may si>ef«Iily l>e 
turned to considerable advantage." — BelVs 
Mtssenger. 

" Too much praise cannot be awarded 
to the author of • Aubrey Court* for the 
excessive care and attention ho has shown 
in working out his plot The story never 
tlsjj;s from beginning to end ; and if this be 
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I the first novel from Mr. Ly field's pen. the 
I public may look forward to even a greater 
I treat when next he comes before them." 
I — Morning Pmt. 

I "We have read every page of it with 
I pleasure. It is a healthy, pure, interest- 
I ing novel, conveying ]>leasant scenes of 
, life at home and abroad, in good, plain, 
idiomatic English ; and to say thus much 
I is to raise ' Aubrey Court ' to a height 
. immeasumbly above that occupied by the 
I large majority of English works of fictioiL" 
j — Hufuia/y Time*. 

' " The moral tone of the book is un- 
Irapeaolinble, * Aubrey Court ' is of more 
than average inerit." — Churchtnan. 

" The charaiters are so .skilfully drawn, 
and the style is at once so lively and so 
genial, that the tiile cannot fail to be 
read with plojuiure by such as possess 
healthy literary tjiste. and recognise the 
couscientiousneHs with which tlie author 
strives to ix)ny nature.'' — Dispatch. 
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Compiled by CHARLES FELIX, 
Author of "Velvet Lawn," etc. [Ready. 



" Much ingenuity is displayed in fram- 
ing such of the circumstances as may 
tredibly be supposed to have actually 
existed."— iJ«ad«r. 

"The chain of evidence is traced 
throughout with great minuteness, and 
the whole narrative is well calculated to 
awaken and sustain the interest of the 
reader. "—Obtervtr. 

" This book is a singular and not wholly 
unsnccessfal attempt to enlist the atten- 
tion of the reader by the simple yet subtle 
analysis of crime. In doing so Mr. Felix 
reminds us, not unfkvourably, of some of 
the prose writings of Edgar Poe. It is a 
strange story strangely told." — Churchman. 

"We have seldom read anything more 
ingenious than the manner in which the 
rircumstantial detail of the crime or 
crimes supposed to form the Notting 



Hill Mystery sre narnited. Few more 
thoroughly mysteriotjs, reinnrkuble., nnd, 
we may add, more tantalising works have 
ever issued fh)m the press."— .N'u;t'/ny 
TiiMS. 

" Among narratives of the mysterious, 
but circumstantial order, this is entitled 
to high rank." — DUpatch. 

"To all whom a chain of intricate and 
peculiar evidence will interest we reeora- 
mend this book, which 8uri>as«es anything 
in the same style we have met since Edgar 
Poe presented the world with his tales of 
tlie imagination."— Court Circxilar. 

" It is a good specimen of the sensa- 
tional story, of which the entire iuti'rest 
consists, not in the characters — which are 
scarcely indicated— but in the strangcue-ss 
of the incidents and the complication of 
the plot."— fl'«anii«n. 



In 1 Tol. pott 8to, lOiL 6<L 

Donnington Hall. 

A NOVEL. 
By the Rev. F. TALBOT O'DONOGHUE, 
Author of " St. Knighton's Keive/* &c [Ready. 

extremely iMfdableu" — 



'*Thia yolnme contains a very pleaaine 
■tory, thoroughly natural in its atyle and 
admirably written. The characters are 
well defined, and present a yery charming 
homely group to the reader's notice."— 
Olmrver. 

** A highly entertaining work, and one 
in which the reader's interest will seldom 
ifeyerflaff. The material itself of which 
the story is composed is not rich ; but the 
embroidery with which it is oTerlaid is 
tasteftiL Many of the characters are hit 
off with much skill and effect, and the 

Eicture of the little chUd wife is singu- 
irlypleaaing."— ^'ullday Times. 
** llie construction of the tale is simple ; 
but its pleasant) unaffected style of narra- 



tion makes it 
DitpcUcK. 
" Mr. (yDonoghQe baa written a yolnnM 



which wUl be read with plea 
for its sketches of eTerf-oay clerical life 
than for any interest that gathen nmnd it 
as a novel ^—PMblie Oifiniem. 

" A quiet serious story. The tone of tha 
book throughout is kindly and geniaL"— 
hofndoi^ Revftm, 

** 'Donnington Hall* Is an amuaiog and 
derer book.^-— Ifcflsrm Jforwtef Nmm, 

** The society and seenefy of the pteoes 
in which the story Is laid are deacribed 
with the correctnesa of aa artist who 
draws fh>m JUi,tan.**—SMpping ami Mtr- 
cantOe GoMette, 



COMPLETION OF MR. ARNOLD'S DALHOUSIE ADMINISTRATION. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 156. each. 

The Marquis of Dalhousie's Adminis- 
tration of British India. 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., University College, OxfonL 
Late Principal, Poonah College ; and Fellow of the University of 

Bombay. 

Contents of Vol. L 

The Acquisition and Administration of the Punjaub. 

Contents of VoL IL 

The Annexation of Pegu, Nagpore, and Oude, and a General 

Review of Lord Dadhousie's Rule in India. [Ready. 



"To those who look with Interest on 
Indian aflkirs this work will doubtless 
afford considerable gratiflcation. Un- 
doubtedly the period of Lord Dalhousie's 
administration in India was a brilliant 
one." — Mcfming Advtrtiter, 

"Of the work as a whole It would be 
impossible to express any Judgment 
which was not highly fiivourable. It is 
All! of information ; it is almost every- 
where guided by the calm and impartial 
spirit of a true historian ; ita style is 
always Tlgorous and sometimes brilliant 
It is Indeed a timely and a valuable con- 
tribution to the History of British India." 
—Morning Star, 

** Mr. Anold does ample Justice to the 



grasp of Lord Dalhousie's mind, the die- 
nity of his chsTmcter, and the generosity 
of his heart : and the * History' which 
tcUs this strange conversion of aeatt»nd 
barbarous, corrupt, and oppreasnl 
heathen princiiialltiea Into a British Ba- 
pire, sUnds forth with all the q^andid 
vividneas of an historical epie."— iXsay 
TelMraph. 

'*Mr. Arnold's work, however, while its 
animated style carries the reader oa, is a 
valuable oontiibution to the hlstoiy of the 
period with which it is ooncenad, simI his 
Judgment of Lord Dslhouaie'a ohaActer, 
as ¥reU as his public policy, aeems to 
have been formed with impartbllty.*— 
OuartUan. 



In 1 ToL 8to, post 8to, 0i. 6d. 

Modern Scepticism in relation to Modern 
Science ; 

IN REFERENCE TO THE DOCTRINES OF COLENSO, 

HUXLEY, LYELL, DARWIN, &c. 
By J. R. YOUNG, Author of ** Science Elucidative of Scripture," &c. 

[Ready. 
Those who an pained at the aaramed 



" Mr. Tonng brings to the discnasion of 
his snl^ect a clear and elegant stvle— no 
small advantage to the reader, when the 
sntgect itself is recondite or little Icnown. 
The author argues like a philosopher and 
writes like a gentleman.'* — IMvrary 
Gosettc 

** The book is well worthy the perusal 
of those interested in the discossion of 
these questions."— Prea. 

** The work is an admirable antidote to 
the scepticism of the sge."— AomUwt. 



antagonism between Science and Revela- 
tion, will read Mr. Young's volume with 
sincere plessure, and will thank him for 
having taken up the causs of truth ao 
auceesafUlly.'*— >u5Iio Opinion. 

" The author writes in a correct and 
pleaiafng style, eschewing, as far as it is 
possible, anything that might approach to 
Bcientiflc pedantiy of langnags. '^LoiKfo* 
Review. 



In 1 vol. small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Life's Paths. 

A TALE OF OUR OWN DAY. 
By the Author of " Gentle Influence," ** Am/s Trials,'' Ac. 

With Frontispiece. [Ready. 

We seldom remember coming across 
a story with less *' sensation" in it, and 



yet so really interesting. Borne verv 
valuable lessons are taught in an emi- 
nently natural manner. The different 
characters are very well drawn. We 
suspect several are studies fh>m real 
litey— Church Review. 
" * Life's Fatha^ may be safely recom- 



mended, and that which it professes to 
aim at it successfully works out, and that 
is no slight thing to say of any book in 
these days.**— <7A«reAmai». 

"A well intenUoned, conscientiously 
written book, wherein it is impossible to 
find anything ol^ectionable.**— Jfmg.Post 

**The tale is pleaalng and refined.'*— 
Globe, 



Cheap Edition, in 1 rol. post 8to, Is. 6d, 

The Davenport Brothers : 

A BIOGRAPHY OF IRA ERASTUS DAVENPORT AND 
WILLIAM HENRY DAVENPORT, commonly known 
as the "BROTHERS DAVENPORT." 
With an Account of Eleven Years of Preternatural Pheno- 
mena and Extraordinary Physical and Psychical 
Manifestations. 
By T. L. NICHOLS, M.D., 
Author of " Forty Years in America,*' &c [Ready. 



"The book is replete with ad ventures 
calculated, we have no donbt, to produce 
in Bnglsnd effects similar to those ex- 
perienced in America. "^Obfemer. 

*'We commend this volume to our 
readers. Dr. Nichols had a difficult task, 
but it could not haTe been performed 
better."— ff«ml<i 

*<The book which Dr. Nichols has 



published is precisely what Is wanted. 
Short, simple, and clear : not pretending 
to explain, hardly, indeed, discussing the 
question as to whether explanation is 
possible ; ss fair a narrative written by a 
believer could possiblv be— this volume 
commends itself to slf. Nons can pos- 
sibly And it dall."-5(a}uiar(f. 



In Foolscap Bto, cloth, Second Edition, 5a. 

The History of a Bit of Bread. 

Being Letters to a Child, on the Life of Man and of Animals. 

By Jean Mac^. 

Translated from the French and edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, 
Author of ** Parables from Nature," &c. 

PART I. MAN. 



"Mtb. Oatty has here fkvoared the 
public with a volume weighty in its matter. 
&sciaating in its form, and in its moral 
and religioos tone above all praise."— 
London Review. 

" This work, especiallj intended for the 
use of the yoong, escplains in a manner 
both intelligible and interesting. * the 
history of life as sustained and supported 
in the humsn race.' "—Dispatch, 

•« Written in a reverent spirit deserving 
of commendation— a fact that the name of 
the translator alone would guarantee."— 
JoknBuU. 

<* To Mn. Gatty great praise is due. * * 
* * * The translation seems excellent A 
channlng little book."— CtonA Review. 

" Let us commend this pleasant little 
book to parents and guardians throughout 



the length and breadth of the British 
dominions, since it is one of the very !M>«t 
of Its class that we have met with."— ilr/rs 
Meesenger. 

** It exhibits the honest rains, the de«:rv> 
to please, the nnmistakeable labour, wht«*h 
characterise all Mia. Oattv undertakes 
for the acceptance of the public'' — Prritv 

*' This litUe book has reached its eighth 
edition on the other side of the ChsDneL 
having been adopted by the University 
Commission of Paris among their prize 
books. *'—AikenteutiL 

" Written for children, grown up people 
will read it with profit and pleasurt\ 
Eight editions have made the French 
public fkmiliar with the original, and Mm. 
Gatty has confeired no slight boon on the 
EngUsh by a translaUon which fidthfUly 
preserves its beat features.'* " ' ' 



Also, 
In Foolscap 8vo, doth, 4s. 6d. 

PART II. ANIMALS. 

Completing the Work. 



"We had the pleasure of noticing the 
first part some months ago. We can only 
repeat our words of praise. The liict is 
we cannot praise it enough. Everything 
which can contribute to a most charming 
and instructive book is here to be found. 
Exquisite humour, a highlv moral tone, 
most useful instruction— what more can 
be wanted to make up an acceptable 
bookt The translator haa done her work 
ao felicitoualy that the book reads like an 
original production.**— C/kurc^ Jievitfio. i 

*' A charming guide to many important ' 
sdentiflc sul^ects, neoessazy to be known I 
by all persons aspiring to be considered I 
well-eduoated."— ClsriooU^oumat 1 

*• As in the first part of this work the 
tiwialator and editreas, Mn. Gatty has I 



[Ready. 

now and then slightly sltered the original, 
with a view to rendering the illustrations 
more intelligible and interesting to the 
mind of an English child. We reiterate 
the opinion we have alreadv exprw m d 
with regard to the flnt part of the pment 
work— that it is a valuable Uttle trMtise. 
containing much that Is interesting sad 
instructive not only to children but to 
adulta ** '^London Review. 

** Though espeoSally meant tot chOdrM, 
and adapted to their capacity, it mar 
nevertheleaa be read by their eldan with 
profit ; and ita eompactaeaa, lucidity of 
arrangement, and aoaence of ooahuiBC 
detail, oorablttod with hnmorooa Ulustrs- 
tion, makas it axtramely 
DiepeUeh. 



In 1 ToL post 8vo, bevelled edges, 6i. 

Arno's Waters; 

AND OTHER POEMS. 
By FRANCES JANE FORSAYTH. 



[Read> 



In 3 vols, post Sto. 

Rington Priory* 

A NOVEL. By ETHEL HONE, 

• The moral ia xmoltJectloiuible/'— ^e^ ~ * 



"A veiy excellent novel of its class. 
Written with a natural force which sng- 
geete very little effort, it ie tne fix>m affec- 
tation or Rtrained effects."— -J2«uf«r. 

"Reminds ns of *Emma', and 'Sense 
and Sensibility/ 'Pride and Prejudice,' 
and the rest of that mildly brilliant con- 
stellation. '*— Globe. 



[Ready. 

Rington Priory' is an interesting 
story, with an air of tmthAilnes8.''-<-JP*reM. 
"The incidents, conversations, and plot 
are eminently natural and interestmg; 
and the entire tone of the novel so perfectly 
healthy, that we consider it a positive relief 
firom the morbid works with which the 
modem press so almost uniformly teems." 
^Star. 



In 1 ToL post 8yo, elegantly bound, 78. 6d. 

Tales at the Outspan ; 

Or, Adventures in the Wild Regions, of Southern Africa. 

By CAPTAIN A. W. DRAYSON, 

Authqi: of " Sporting Scenes in South Africa, &c. 

New and Cheaper Edition, 

Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. [Ready. 



" To read about adventures with wild 
beasts is always pleasant ; in fact, there 
ia an idea in the youthftil mind that 
lions and tigers were created specially to 
ftumiab material for exciting stories, and 
in very truth Captain Drayson gives us 
adventure enough and tells us as much 
in one volume as we have a right to look 
for, about lions and leopards, elephants 
and buflhioes, not to speak of thoee more 
savage animals called Kaffirs." — Herald, 

* * * Tales at the Outspan' will be found 
an admirable Gift Book— The binding i> 
80 rich, the illustrations are so very Kood, 
and above all the tales are so enthralling, 
that every reader, be he man or boy, will 



delight in the volom^.'*— Standard. 

"'We are happy to see that this volume 
has reached a second edition. It is a 
boy's book of the very best kind, a book 
of adventure, peril, and excitement, per- 
vaded by a most healthful flavour of 
exertion, and enterprise, and self denial." 
—Speetator. 

" Among the most pleasant books that 
have been written on South AfHcan ad- 
venture is this by Captain Drayson, 
inasmuch as it is not a mere record of 
wild beast butchery, but deKcribes stir- 
ring combats with these by no means 
contemptible foes, and the savage native 
tribea.'^-lMqwfcfc. 



* The tone is high, the language chaste 
and pure, the characters noble, and the 
purpose laudable."— BcU** Metgenger. 

" The work Is written with much abi- 
lity, and striking Incidents follow each 
other hi such rapid succession that the 
interest is sustained throughout"— 
Momin{f Advertiser. 

*' In many respects the book is pleasing 
and the style is often forcible, and the 
moral tone is unotd«ctifinable." — Obaerver 

** Written in an earnest and enthuslsstic 
tone. As another evidence of the strong 
emotions which animate the hearts of the 
women of the South, and which of them- 
selves are sufficient to proobiim the 
deathless endurance of the stru2gle for 
Southern Independence, * Macaria' has 
an interest peculiarly its own."— <Sun. 

" Much tkat is really noble and excel- 
lent. The picture drawn by Miss Evans, 



In 8 vols. poe(t 8vo. 

Macaria. 

A NOVEL. 

By AUGUSTA J. EVANS, 

Author of '*Beulah," &c. 



[Ready, 
of the heroic deeds, the self-abnegation, 
of man and woman in the struggle, cannot 
but excite our admiration, and there is 
much power of actual description, espe- 
cially in her account of the little vessel 
which runs the blockade into MobUe."— 
Globe. 

" The author's heart is evidently in her 
work, and many portions of it sre marked 
by an eloquent earnestness which cannot 
fall to enlist the sympathy of her readers. 
No slight amount of artistic feeling also 
is displayed in it"— Dwpotefc. 

" ' Macaria' is a remarkable book, and 
one of undeniable power; fUll of the 
impulsive, fiery, demonstrative spirit of 
the Southern States: Passages of real 
pathos and sublimity abound in it The 
book gives a vivid picture of the self- 
sacrifloe and patriotic devotion which 
animate the Confederacy."— Ouorefian. 
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1 ToL post 8to. 

Passages in the Life of an Old Maid. 

[Ready. 

" Certainly aboro the ayerage *— Jfom- * ' • • - - - 
ing Post 
** Fall of interest and detailed in a lively 



natnral style."— ^ 

" The style of writing is easy, and oAsn 
amnsing."— iUnatnofed Neun. 



In 2 Yolfl. post 8to. 

Uncle Angus. 



A NOVEL. 
By MARY S. G. NICHOLS. 
Author of " Uncle John," ** Agnes Morris," &c. fReady. 

in a kindly pleasant tone, made to develope the peculiarities of the 
acton. A book which is Teiy chansiiig 
indeed."— Jfomiii^ Pott. 

** Glimpees of feeling and indieattons of 
character which show what the writer 
might do."-<»oft& 

** A decidedly amnaliig noreL"— Aeadsr. 

" A readable and a pleasant boc^**— • 
Sunday Timm. 

"•Uncle Angos* wiU be read wttk 
pleasure. Mrs. Nichols CTidently kikowa 
what she li abont in noTel-writlag, aad 
very cleverly contrives to make a good 
story oat of simple materiala. Thtn la a 
greatdeal <tf clever poriraitora in the book." 
" ' Uncle Angoa ' has great inteieat. aad 
will doabless be fkvonrably thoogbt of 
by all by whom it is rBad.''>-^lBr. 



"Written , . 

the characters are natural and well 
drawn, and upon the whole there is much 
to praise and little to find fault with, and 
it is a book that may with confidence be 
placed in the hands of youthftd readers." 
— 06*WTer. 

"A venr pleasant, genial, and clever 
stoiy. We must leave our readers to 
become acquainted with it themselves, 
quite sure that they will not repent the 
trouble."— DinoteA. 

<* Genial, clever, and interesting."— 
BeWi Mttsenger. 

"The chief merit of thia novel lies in 
the delicate perception of character dis- 
played by the author, and in the skill 
with which the incidents of the story are 



In 3 t(Ab, post 8to. 

Percy Talbot. 

A NOVEL. 

By GEORGE GRAHAM 

Author of " Carstone Rectory," &c 



"Mr. Graham's style is varied and 
sparkling yet always clear and perapicuoua. 
His descriptions are easy and pleaaing: 
his characters are well conceived, and all 
live and breathe. There is a great fheah- 
ness pervades the entire work, audit 
poeaesses a literary merit which will 
stand a comparison with almost any work 
of the day. We unhesitatingly recommend 
the book to our readers, and shall be glad 
again to encounter its author in a field 
in which he has already acquitted himself 
so well, and in which we are prepared to 
anticipate for him farther and more 
signal triumpha."— 5«nciay Time$. 

**We have here a powerfully written 
tale. There is no overcrowding of the 
canvaaa, the secondary figures come in 
as mere accessories to three principal ao- 
toia in the terrible drama. The mlztore 
of good and evil in * Percy Talbot' is well 
chosen. "-VoAii BvU. 

" • Percy Talbof is a novel that wlU, we 
feel certain, find many warm admiren, 
Mr. Grsham has unguesttonable talenta 
fbr making a suooessftil novel-writer, and 
produces ouite a dramatic eflfect In 
hb deacripltve paasagea. Some of hia 
characters, too, ars ezoeUenti both as to 



[Ready. 

the conception and carrying ont^ alto- 
gether it la a story that will cany away 
most readers by its somewhat tnpetnow 
style and intereating weU-anatalasd plot.* 
— Obwreer. 



'* Written with a oonaiderabia knowtedfe 
of cliarseter. The book baa grsnft and 
growing intereat, and the attentton of the 
reader la rivetted i * 
pagea. Thedialogm 
u exceedingly well 
be doubted that the 



reader la rivetted as he turns ov«r the 
The dialogue throQghont the book 
" done, and it eaanoi 
novel will be agrsnt 
fkvottrite at aU the libimriea. and indeed 
wherever It la read."-^omiiM ttar. 

"The style Is vigorous and wall •■•- 
tained throughout. The princtnlas of this 
book are nnesoeptionable, and Its ttteiaty 
execution very aatialhctncy . "—4 fJliwaaa. 

** Written tn a pleasant style, and with 
the beat intentions. The author newr 
aina against the lawa ol good nannera* 
and he Is evidently well aognalnted wtih 
thei - ■ - 

aotuaU 
andt 

eameatneasL It is one which 
safely recoaunended to funiliea, and tt la 
likely to become a fevonriia with aa 
ir • — - - - • 



n ne w eTiaenuy wau aoqaaucaa wnm 
suaageaof aodsty. Heappeantoba 
luated by strong bnt kindly feaHntn* 
1 the bookbeara the Impnsa of fsnnlM 



Il 



THE "ALABAMA." 



Now ready, in 2 toIs. post 8to, Second Edition, 24a. 

The Cruise of the "Alabama" and the "Sumter." 

From the PRIVATE JOURNALS, &c,of CAPTAIN SEMMES, 
C.S.N., AND OTHER OFFICERS. 

With ILLUSTRATIONS, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 
Second EditioxL 

"They we naeftil less for the noveltr of 
ttie infonnAtion which they convey uan 
for aathentioatiDg, sumnuTlzing, end me- 
thodising nameroua little histories that 
have long since been notoriona/'— rimes: 

" The conduct and couxage of Captain 
Semmes in action were worthy of his cause 
and of his reputation, but the qualities by 
which he will be hereafter memorable will 
rather be the Judgment with which he exe- 
cuted his plana Whether that peace for 
which Captain Semmes sighed during the 
lonely houn of his cruise oomes sooner 
late, this at least te eertein, that the flag 
under which the 'Alabama' cruised has oon- 
tributed a memorable episode to the naval 
history of the world."— Softtrdoif Etvino. 

"A simple, stiaightforward. and most 
interesting narratiye of a successflil enter- 
prise, which must alwavs hold a prominent 
place in the annals of naval warfore.**— 

** Captain Semmes' Journals will do 
much not only to keep alive the tamt of 
the Alabama in our national recorda, but 



to enable Bngllsh men to appreciate the 
character of her daring commander as a 
true gentleman and patriot, as well as a 
skilfiil and dashing sailor. The tale of the 
gallant "Alabama" will not easUy be for- 
gotten in the memory of Bnglishmen."— 
JohnBuU. 

"We regard the volumes before us, 
authentic as they mav be deemed in the 
aonroe, as a very useful record of a very 
memosable episode in naval warfkre." — 
GloU. 

" An authentic account of the career of 
Captain Semmes— at lesst so far as It has 
been connected with the * Alabama' and 
* Sumter,' — compiled tnm his private 

fcumals and other papers, cannot tkil to 
i read with interest both by Mend and 
fbe."— DitpoldL 

' * The name of Captain Semmes has gone 
forth into all lands wherever printed news 
can peneirate or the trumpet-tongue of 
ISune is heard. Henceforth the name of 
Semmes is historic, and "SOO" is a charmed 
number.**— i/Zusfnited London Newt, 



In 1 vol post 8vo, with Portrait of the Alabama, Ai. 

The Log of the Alabama and the Sumter : 

Abridged from the Ubrary Edition of "THE CRUISE OF THE 
ALABAMA." [Ready. 



*'This volume will be read with great 
intereat Written In a tnok, manly, nn- 
allboted style.**— loiubm Beview. 

**The Alabama's raid upon the ocean 
Is pre se nted in a moderate sized volume, 
which will be a favourite one in the library 
of a man of ww "—Chwnhmaii. 

** In absorbing interest this volume is 



not surpassed by sny eontemporaneous 
pubUeanon.**— Saaday T(mt$. 

**We welcome this remarkable narra- 
tive In Its present handsome and eonve> 
nlent form. It la abridged firom the 
library edition, but nothing essential is 
omitted, and the circle of its possessors 
will now be greatly extended."— iXfpoteA. 



Also a Cheap Edition in boards j 2s, 



[Ready. 



Id 1 voL post 8to. 2i. 

Conyers Lea, 

Or SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, MILITARY, MAGISTE- 
RIAL, AND EPISCOPAL. 

By CYRIL THORNTON, ^. A. 

Cheap Edition. [Ready. 
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' In 1 vol. post 8yo, 8s. 6d. 

The War in America. 1863 — 64- 

By EDWARD POLLARD, 
Late Editor of the " Richmond Examiner," now a Prisoner. 



" The author has given us tlie only 
connected account -vrhlch we possess of a 
campaign remarkable tor the numbers 
of those who have perished in its battles." 
—Churchtuin, 

•* The details of the great conflict are 
veiy instructive."— Ofeaerwr. 

The volume contains the best con- 
nected sccount yet published of the 
Western campaigns from the invasion of 
Maryland and the battle of Oettysburg, 
down to th<) last actions before Feters- 
buiv. snd of Orant's, Sherman's, snd 
BanVs campaigns in the West and South 
West"— J2ead«r. 

" Those who wish to have a bird's-eye 



[Ready. 

view of the past year's campaigns cannot 
do better than peruse (his ▼irfame.'* — 
Dispateh. 

**Mr. Pollard's volame takes a wide 
soope. He writes, indeed chiefly of the 
war, but he writes ss a civilian, and deal^ 
with many political matters which had an 
undoubted if an indirect elTeot cm tbe 
campaigns. With all these subjects and 
very much more, Mr. Pollard s book ably 
deals yriih."— Standard. 

** Of Mr. Pollard's style it may be said 
that it is tolerably clear. As a summary 
of events, however, this volnme may be 
found not entirely useless or unaccepl- 



In Foolscap 8to, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

Barefooted Birdie. 



A SIMPLE TALE. 
By T. OT. 
Edited by CHARLES FELIX, Author of 



"A simple well-told and plaintive little 
Christmas story, which all may read with 

Pleasure and most with pruflt."— (Sunday 
'imu. 

" We cannot recommend a better pre- 
sent than 'Barefooted Birdie,' a simple 
tale for Christmas."— /o^n BuU. 

** Wo can give this tale our veiy highest 
praise."— (7A«r(A Review. 

" The whole stoiy is like a gleam of 
bright sunshine and summer weaUier Just 
stealing in upon the cold fogs and winds 
of Christmas, and telling of brighter days 
to come in spring and summer, and of 
brighter seasons suH in the lar-off golden 



Velvet Lawn,** &c. 
[Ready. 

land, where 'they need no candle nor 
lieht of the sun,' to which * BinUe' and 
her little brother Steevie won their hap|)y 
way. "^Standard, 

*' It is a story such as all little peopi<> 
who rctjoice in a book at the obiinney 
comer will flndjnst to their heart's evn* 
tent, and in which older and mrm 
readera will find many a touch of true 
poetry and iHithos. 'Birdie' will be read 
oy many, and must please aU who arf> 
worUi pleasing and care to be lUeaaed. 
We have had nothing so gooa since 
Andersen's ' Little Match Oirl,' of whOK 
'Birdie' reminds us." — Bemld. 



In I vol. post 8yo, Ss. 6d. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P„ 

A POLITICAL REVIEW. 
By R. MASHEDER, B A., Author of « Dissent and Dcmocrao'." 

[Ready. 
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VoL III. 8vo, completing the work, 21 s. 

The History of the Church of England, 

From the DEATH OF ELIZABETH to the PRESENTjTIME. 

By the Rev. GEORGE G. PERRY, M.A. 
Rector of Waddington, late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 

Oxford. [Ready, 

tlie sound doctrine and discipline of tlie 
Churcli."— -BfH/iisA Churchman. 
"Out author never shirks any poiiion 



"Written in an easy style, and in a 
moderate, sensible spirit. Mr. Perry is. 
Apparently, a good Cnurchman. belonging 
to no party, and desirous of doing justice 
to Noncomormista as well as to opposing 
Bcbools in the Church."— 22ead«r. 

'* A most useAiI and ablv written work. 
The spirit in which the whole question of 
Church history is treated is highly credi- 
table to the author, and throughout exhi- 
bits liberal, enlightened, and tolerant 
views. " — Observer. 

"The whole makes a pleasant and 
readable historr of the period chronicled. 
Mr. Perry manifests a desire to maintain 



of work which fairly belongM to him ; and 
above all, lie has no bias biitfur the broad 

{>lain truth. Mr. Perry's work must take 
ts place as the companion of Southey 
and Short, not only in the Library of 
every theological student, but every 
reader of history." — Herald. 

*' This valuable and important work is 
now complete, and Mr. Perry has the 
honour of fllling up what has long been 
wanting in our ecclesiastical literature. '* 
—Clerical Journal. 



1 vol. post Syo, illustrated, 12s. 

Hunting Tours, 



By "CECIL." 

"The book is a contribution to the 
•abject which has lonff been wanted, and 
which reflects the greatest credit upon 
the author for his composition, and the 
publishers for their discrimination in 
bringing it before the public in its present 
attractive torm."—Sjwrting GoMette. 

"'Hunting Tours' will aflbrd interest 
and amusement to all classes of readers. 
The work is admirably illustrated by E. 
Corbet, and beautiftilly got up both as to 
type and hindisig.''— Sporting Review. 

** There is scarcelv anv topic connected 
with the hunting field which is not treated 
with ftilnesa and force, in 'Cecil's' pictu- 
resque and animated sketches. "—Morning 
Poet 

** ' Cecil * hat performed the task he un- 
dertook with ability and zeal, and his 
'Hunting Tours' shoold be found on the li- 
brary table of evexy sporting man."— ^'un. 



[Ready. 

" A volume which cannot fail to prove 
of much interest to sportsmen, and we 
commend it to their especial attention." — 
Oxford Journal 

"Contains an immense amount of 
valuable information, such as only a 
veteran fox hunter of the first order could 
supply. 'Cecil's' pseudonym suttlces to 
guarantee the excellence of his book." — 
Press. 

** Written with a masterly knowledge of 
its subject • • * • Cecil' writes like a 
gentleman: there is much that is very 
exciting and interesting in his book."— 
Daily News. 

" Gives particulars respecting the vari- 
ous packs with which the author has 
hunted, narrates the fortunes of their 
several masters or whips, and chronicles 
here and there the particulars of a re- 
markably successful run."— Sunday Titnes. 



In 8vo. price lOs. 6d., Second Edition. 

The Cotton Trade: 

Its Bearing upon the Prosperity of Great Britain and Commerce 

of the American Republics considered in Connection with the 

System of Negro Slavery in the Confederate States. 

By GEORGE McHENRY. [Ready. 

"Contains a mass of information on I of the disruption among the whilom 
most matters stall involved in the origin | United BUiies."— Glasgow Courier. 
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In 1 vol. 8vo. 188. 



The History of the Cotton Famine, 

FROM THE FALL OF SUMTER TO THE PASSING OF 
THE PUBLIC WORKS ACT. 



"Mr. Arnold's 000 pages are filled with 
facts and flgnres arranged in a lucid popu- 
lar style, and from the great and perma- 
nent importance of the suctject will be read 
with interest."— ri«e«. 



By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 



[Ready. 



his readers to recall all the details oT a 
■tmggle which reflected honoar on Bri- 
tish administration."— i9jwc(a<or. 



''We acknowledge the substantial menu 
ttTw^ <.»..«» «* iK- «o.f «nn A.m(i«« •• *rAA , of Mr. Arnold's work. He discnsaea with 
«pe story of the cotton femine, m told jy^ess, with temper, and we think with 
by Mr, Arnold, h** all the interest of^a | SSSStiS jnauTthT^^ 

which arose and became matter of eontn»- 
versy daring the fkmine. "— LotMtoi Rtmwm. 

"We congratnlate Mr. Arnold <m his 
having added a ▼eryTaloable contribntion 
to contemporary history. He has evi- 
dently bestowed very considerable pains 
in the collection of his fkctB» and arnnsed 
them in Incid order. His narrative nas 
the merit of fidelity and of being free fh>ro 
partiality. It is complete in statement, 
and will always remain a standard book of 
reference with regard to the highly inte- 
resting events which it records.**— fleraR 



romance ; the statistics, the figures, the 
reports of Mr. Famall, the weclcly returns 
of the Board of Onanlians, are all so man v 
threads of interest in the story. The book 
is well pnt together, careftilly, and with a 
fairness and candour which entitle the 
author to high praise." — Athtn^rvm. 

" It traces in a clear snd sucoinct man- 
ner the steps which were taken to meet a 
national calamity, as soon as the prospects 
of the cotton supply became daikened."— 

** Mr. Arnold has put together all the 
factswith lucid minuteness, and enabled 



A /so a New and Cheaper Edition^ i vol post 8v£?., 55. 6^ 

[Ready. 



*• Contains much valuable information." 
—istar. 

" A valuable and comprehensive work." 
— Dispatch. 

*' These authentic records are most in- 



teresting, exhibiting as they do th« on* 
paralled success which attended '^ 



proceedings adopted to meet what at mm 
time threatenetl to become an overwlialm- 
ing calamity."— Ofrwnvr. 



In 1 vol. post 8vo, Second Edition, 6s. 

The Danes in Camp : 

LETTERS FROM SONDERBORG. 



By the Honourable AUBERON HERBERT. [Ready. 

this is mingled with a good hnmoor and 
moderation that win our ronfldeooe and 
deserve our respect'*— J>a{ly Ntwt. 

*'Mr. Herbert is an agreeable, nanly 
writer, and English readers will rssptrnd 
grateftiUy to the generous sympathy and 
admiration wliich he AXpresaes for the 
inhabitanU of the Uttlo kingdoa." — 
Athenaum. 



** Tliis is a pleasantly written book, be- 
cause it Is exactly what it professes to be. 
Mr. Herbert's book is satisfkctory to read, 
because it presents so strange a contrast 
to the average of the literary class to which 
he belonss. Its merit is that it is written 
because its autlior wishes to tell what he 
has seen and felt, and not because he 
wishes to produce an article that will sell. 
Thero are nianv lively and striking ims- 
sagM."— tSfcUvrtfay Review. 

"The letters are well and graceftilly 
written : they teem with interesting inci- 
dents and narrations ; there is about them 
an air of probity, which instantlv im- 
presses the reader with the conviction 
that they contain only the truth ; and all 



"Tliese interesting letters aradedicaipd 
to the writer's mother, the Coonteaa Dow- 
ager of Carnarvon. They place th« events 
of the siege graphically befbre the reader, 
in simple but forcible language. All that 
Mr. Herbert sa^'s claima our most oarsfUl 
attention."— Asodsr. 



The Kennel Stud Book. 

Edited by « CECIL." ( In prepanuion. 
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In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

Velvet Lawn. 

A NOVEL. 



By CHARLES FELIX, Author 

** Strong snd pervading Interest there 
nnanestionably is in the story. *— Obwroer. 

"A straightforward and worlcmanlilce 
story, ISsirly interesting throughout Mr. 
Felix Is evidently a man of ability."— 
Reader. 

"Such as admire an elaborately con- 
trived plot, detailed in a fluent and easy 
style, will derive much pleasure ttom the 
perusal of the tale."— DupafcA. 

*' In character as well as incident, ' Vel- 
vet Lawn ' is singularly rich, and it will 
unquestionably be a very popular noveL" 
Prtu, 

"The plot appears to ns to be original, 



of "The Netting Hill Mystery.'' 
[Ready, 
and is certainly remarkable for its Inge- 
nuity.** — Athenieum. 

" The plot of • Velvet Lawn * Is exceed- 
ingly well conceived, and the interest never 
flags."— index. 

" It will find many readers, having at- 
tractions for the more thoughtful as well 
as the mere devourers of sensationalism.'* 
—herald. 

" There is a story, and that story Is well 
told, so that it will command many 
readers.**— 02ob«L 

'* It rises far above the ordinary run of 
novels."— Datfy News. 



In 1 large vol. 8vo, the Second Edition, price 21b. 

Australian Explorations. 

JOHN McDOUALL STUART'S JOURNALS OF EXPLO- 
RATIONS IN AUSTRALIA from 185810 1862. 

Edited by WILLIAM HARDMAN, M.A., F.R.G.S., &c. 

Illustrated with a Portrait of the author, and 12 page Engravings 

on Wood, drawn by George French Angas, from Sketches 

taken during the Expedition, and accompanied by a 

carefully-prepared Map of the Explorer's Route across 

the entire Continent. [Ready. 



*' A very large and valuable addition to 
onr geographioal knowledge of AustraliaL** 
— >OoMnP0r. 



'* Worthy of beinff ranked amongst the 
most important in tne History of Austra- 
lian discovery.**— if oming Advertieer. 



"To dilate on the value of the work to 
the very large number who are directly 
or indirectly interested in Australian 
progreM is superfluons."— DifpatcA. 

**It is impossible to refhdn ttom the 
strongest admiration of the narrative, 
given in his own Journal, in which so 
much unpretending unconscious heroism 
is evinced, such simple devotion to the 
end of his enterprise ; thankfulness, not 
selMandation at its accomplishment, hold- 



ing his life sd lightlv so that his duty 
might be done.**— Oio6e. 

"These Joumsls abound in interesting 
information, and have a special charm as 
living records of what the discoverer has 
seen and done.'*— i?xamin€r. 

**We can commend the book to the 
careful perusal of those who wish to 
appreciate something of the ftiture of 
Australia.*'— Jlomtnfl Star. 

"The conductor of the expedition has 
earned lasting fame for the sterling quali- 
ties which he proved himself to possess 
Throughout the toilsome Journeys, of 
which he has given a minute and graphic 
account, he evinced every qualification 
which should characterise the leader 
such expeditions. "^Jlfoniinjf Pott. 



In Syo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Shakspere Weighed in an Even Balance. 

By the Rev. ALFRED POWNALL, M.A., 

Vicar of Trowse Newton and Fakenham, late Crosse's Theological 
Scholar, Cambridge, &c. [Ready 



In 2 Tob. p<>6t Sv-o. 

Mr. Christopher Katydid (of Casconia). 



A TALE. 



Edited by MARK 

**Th«Te are marlu of clevemeas in this 
tale. Tae autbi »r ipf ea endu nctj o( aJatli ty. * 

"The reader may deriTe maeh enter- 
tainmeat fn^m a seri«i$ of olerer ftketi L«9 
relattog to persons, cu^tnnis. an«l 8»*«?n»Ty 
pdxtly Amezicao, partly English. " — Of>- 



*'Qaaiiifc in constracti^m aixl «iitsnlar in 
Banner, mar be tak**n » a trae d«lnit:«->a 
of thia Am«ri«.>an story ; thie plot u aiaa;»- 



HE\'\VOOD. IReady. 

" Therf an? «ome pleasant descriptor « 
of ei--inlry -jtvoery, and the stoir is Teri 
amn»' n^ " — Star. 

"' Rereal^ to as some aewaad eurion-^ 
habttK of hfe.''—Dail9 A'nw. 

" The viirk has merits, and is ncH nxni*- 
serrin^ of ptrasal. It is a th«»rv>n^l''> 
tran^- Atlantic tale, and the hercws ani 
h"- "in«wh«>m itdt-s^rribesare rvfrpsii-n^'^ 
ili!f«*r¥^nt from those of oar natire romaocx *" 



1 rtL pn«t $To. 5b. 

Why Paul FerroU Killed his Wife. 

By the Author of "PAUL FERROLL." Fourth Ediuon. fReadv. 



1 Tol. small Sto, antique^ 7s. 6d. 

Sermons, 

By the late Rev. C T. ERSKINE, M.A. 
Incumbent of St. Michaers, Wakefield. With a Memoir of his Life, 
and a preface by the Bishop of Brechin. [Ready. 

*• The Sermons are lar above the avenge 
of snch com|io«itionSv and in many parts 



they are remarkable for the originality of 
thought which they possess. A devt.nt 
and reverent spirit, rooreover, perradtA 
every sermon."— Ot«frrer. 

** Mr. Erskine's Sermons are thirty -one 
in nnniber, and they are all interesting." 
'-Clerical JoumaL 

•* A work of absorbing interest, and one 
which none can well read without ft»<»1ing 
infinitely the better for it The vol nine is 
got up with singular ncatiiess.** — Church 
Jterine. 

"Mr. Erskine's style is \igoroua and 
thoughtftiL"— X.if«rary Churchman. 



These Sermons will he tveasnied !*y 
many, and pondered over bgr many, whu 
knew the sterling excellence of him bv 
whom they were written and preache-l 
The memoir of his life has evideatly bern 
a labour of love, and affectionately depi.t» 
a character which no one can study with- 
out deriving benefit ttom it" — :>rM i»k 
GuaniUin. 

"The fervour, simplirity, and fAitU 
evinced in these discooises are wutth> <>r 
the best age."— <;to6r. 

** Of Mr. Enkioe's Sermons we ran 
hardly si^eak in too high terms. ('t!*ii. 
thoughtftil, mild, and yet austere, ih*y 
are in«ttinct with Catholic truth and Cath*^ 
lie tMth.'—Churekwnn. 



Second and revised edition , post 8vo, lOs. 8d. 

The Gouty Philosopher; 

Or, THE OPINIONS, WHIMS, AND ECCENTRICITIES 
OF JOHN WAGSTAFFE, ESQ., OF WILBYE GR^XNGE. 
By CHARLES MACKAY. [Ready. 

In Foolscap 8vo, 2a. M. 

The Alchymist: 

PARABLES IN RHYME. 
By Capt. C N. TUCKER, late Bengal Cavalry. [Ready. 



"Much nh.i\i» the average of little 
Vxv'ks of this clu".*, for tt is trtf from 



gro»i» faults of any kind."— »'»p#rfn/ •• 
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RECENTLT PUBLISHED. 
ARNOLD— THE MARQUESS OF DALHOU- 

SIES ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH INDIA. By EDWIN 
ARNOLD, M.A., late Principal of Poona College, and Fellow of the 
University of Bombay. Vol. I., containing the AcquiBition and 
Administration of the Punjab. 8vo, 158. 

BROMLEY— A WOMAN'S WANDERINGS 

IN THE WESTERN WORLD. A Series of Letters addressed to 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P. By his Daughter, Mrs. BROMLEY. IvoL, 
post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

DENISON— REMARKS ON ESSAYS AND Re- 
views. By Sir WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B., F.R.S., F.A.S., 
Colonel Royal Engineers. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

FAITH AND PEACE, 

Being Answers to Essays and Reviews. By Several Writers, with 
a Preface by the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 1 voL, 8vo, 12b. 

FONBLANQUE— NIPHON AND PE-CHE-LI; 

Or, Two Years in Japan and Northern China. By EDWARD 
BARRINGTON DE FONBLANQUE, Assistant Commissary-Gene- 
ral. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 

HANDBOOK OF TURNING, 

Containing Instnictions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eccentric 
Turning; also various Plates of Chucks, Tools, &c., and a Portrait 
of the author done in the Lathe. A New Edition, fcp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GODKIN— EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Its History, Institutions, Systems, Statistics, and Progress, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present. By JAMES GODKIN. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HARTLEY— A HANDY BOOK FOR RIFLE 

VOLUNTEERS ; or, a Compendium of Instruction for Drill and the 
Riile, according to the most Recent Regulations. Arranged syste- 
matically and specially adapted to the Progressive Improvement of 
the Volunteer m Every Stage. By Captain W. (}. HARTLEY. 
1 voL, fcap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

HUGHES— BIBLIOLATRY, AN ESSAY. 

By the Rev. JAMES HUGHES, M. A. 1 vol., fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

JOYCE— ECCLESIA VINDICATA, 

A Treatise on Appeals in Matters Spiritual. By JAMES MAY- 
LAND JOYCE, M.A., author of a " Constitutional History of the 
Convocation of the Clergy,*' &c. 1 vol., fcp. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 

With Illustrative Poetry; to which are now added the Calendar of 
Flowers, and the Dial of Flowers. Thirteenth edition, 1 vol., fcp. 
^yo^ with coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 
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LAURIE— NORTHERN EUROPE 

(DemnariL, Sweden, Russia), Local, Social, and Political By Captain 
W. F. R LAURIE, late Commissary of Ordnance, Nagpoie Force. 

1 voL, 8vo. 

LECTURES ON THE MOUNTAINS; 

Or, the Highlands and Highlanders as they were and as they are. 

2 vols., fcap. 8vo, lOs. 

LEE— ON MIRACLES. 

An Examination of the Remarks " On the Stndy of the Eyidences of 
Christianity,*' in "Essays and Reviews.* By WIUJAM LEE, 
D.D. 1 voL, 8vo, 5e. 

MACKAY— THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER; 

Or, the Opinions, Whims, and Eccentricities of John Wagstaffe, Esq., 
of Wabye Grange. By CHAS. MACKAY. 1 voL, postSvo, lUs. 6d. 

NEALE— ESSAYS ON LITURGIOLOGY AND 

CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 1 voL, 
8vo, 18s. 

NORTHCOTE— TWENTY YEARS OF Fi- 
nancial POLICY. A Summary of the Chief Financial Measures 
passed between 1842 and 1861, with a Table of Budgets. By Sir 
STAFFORD H. NORTHCOTE, Bart, M.P., 1 voL. 8vo, 14b. 

ONGARA— BARON RICASOLI, 

Prime Minister of Italy. A Biography. From the Italian of F. 
DALU ONGARA 1 vol., fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

PERRY— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND FROM THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By the Rev. G. G. PERRY, M. A In 3 vols., 
8vo, price 21s. each. 

RECOLLECTIONSof GENERAL GARIBALDI; 

Or, Travels from Rome to Lucerne, comprising a Visit to the Medi- 
terranean, Isles of La Maddelena and Caprera, and General Gari> 
baldi's Home. 1 vol., post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

ROBERTS— AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN, 

IN THE YEAR 1859. By the Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS, RA 
1 vol., 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

STEPHEN— ADVENTURES OF A GENTLE- 
MAN IN SEARCH OF A HORSE. By Sir GEORGE STEPHEN, 
with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. New and Cheaiier Edition. 
1 voL, XKwt 8vo, 5b. 

TORRENS— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES R G. GRAHAM, Bart., O.C.R, 
M.P. By TORRENS McCULLAGH TORRENS, Ute M.P., Author 
of the **Life of Sheil," &c 2 vols., 8vo, price 16t. each. 

TRAVELS IN LADAK, TAR- 

TARY. AND KASHMIR. By Li«ut.-OoL TORRENS, 23iti Royal 
Welsh Fusilecrs. Second Edition, 1 vol., 8vo, beautifully illastrsted. 
28s. 
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VERNEY— THE SHANNON'S BRIGADE IN 



WOLFF— TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 

OF THE REV. JOSEPH WOLFF, late Missionary to the Jews 
and Mahomedans in Persia, Bokhara, Cashmere, &c. Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol., 8vo, 12s. 

WOODGATE— SERMONS ON THE SUN- 
DRY HISTORICAL LESSONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Throughont the Year. By H. A. WOODGATE, B.D. 2 vols., 158. 



FICTION. 

CHARLEY NUGENT ; 

Or, Passages in the life of a Snb. 3 vols., post 8vo, 31s. Cd. 

CLINTON MAYNYARD. 

A Tale of the World, the Flesh, and the DeviL 1 vol., post-Svo, 
lOs. 6d. 

CONSTANCE MORDAUNT ; 

Or, Life in the Western Archipelago. 2 vols., post 8vo, 2l8. 

GERTRUDE MELTON ; 

Or, Nature's Nobleman. 1 vol., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HAROLD OVERDON, ASHORE & AFLOAT. 

By CHARTLEY CASTLE, Author of «' John Woodbum." 1 vol., 
post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

LEILA MARSTON. 

A Tale. By SYDNEY ELLIS. 1 vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NORTHUMBRIAN ABBOTS. 

A Tale of the Seventh Century. By R. B. WERBORTON. 1 vol., 
f cp. 8vo, 5e. 

OLD ROMAN WELL. 

A Romance of Dark Streets and Green Lanes. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a COUNTRY CLERGY- 

MAN. 1 voL, post 8vo, 58. 

SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. 

By LADY SCOTT. Cheap JBdition. Poet H^o, 6«. 

VICAR OF LYSSEL. 

A Clergyman's Diary of 1729—82. Small 8to, 4a. 6d. 

WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 

By the Author of " Paul Ferroll." 4th Edition, 1 vol., post 8vo, 6s. 

WILLIE ATHERTON. 

A Tale. By GEORGE HERBERT. 1 vol., post 8vo, lOi. Cd. 



POETRT. 
C'EST VRAI: 

An Idyll of the East: 

IN MEMORIAM. 

By the Author of '* England and AuBtralia.'* 

EARL GODWIN'S FEAST, 

And other Poems. By STEWART LOCKYER, Author of " St. 
Bartholomew's Day." 4s. 

FRIENDSHIP, 

And other Poems. By fllBERNICUS. 6s. 

ITALIAN LYRICS, 

And other Poems. 3s. 

JUDITH, 

And other Poems. By FRANCIS MILLS, M.R.C.S.L. 5s. 

MATILDA OF NORMANDY, 

A Poetical Tribute to the Imperial Academy of Caen. By H. >L 
CAREY. 28. 

NUPTIALS OF BARCELONA, 

A Tale of Priestly Frailty and Spanish Tyranny. 

POEMS. 

By the Author of *• Paul Ferroll." Including a New Edition of IX 
Poems by V. 1 voL, fcp. 8vo, 78. 6d. 

PARISH HYMN BOOK. 

Edited by the Rev. H. W. Beadon, the Rev. Greville Phillimore. 
and the Rev. James Russell Woodford. Price 8d. and is. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 3s. 6d. 
SACRED POEMS. 

By the late Right Hon. Sir ROBERT GRANT, a New Edition, with 
a Notice by Lord Glenelg. 6b. 

SATAN RESTORED. 

By W. CYPLES. 6s. 

SHADOW OF THE YEW. 

By NORMAN B. YONGE. 

STILL SMALL VOICE. 

A Poem in Four Cantos. By NORMAN B. YONGE. 6s. 6d. 

SUMMER SONGS. 

By MORTIMER COLLINS. 38. 6d. 
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